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“BY MY FADER SOULE”! 
(CT, I[B], 1178) 


SCHOLARSHIP is said to breed from controversy, but the following re- 
marks are not, I fear, especially scholarly, nor, I hope, at all controversial, 
although they deal with a line from one of the Chaucerian battle-poems, 
the Man of Law’s End-link. No one, so far as I know, suggests that the link 
is not the genuine work of Chaucer, and few have been disposed to doubt 
that it was written to follow the tale which had followed the Man of Law’s 
Head-link, whatever that tale may originally have been. The end-link 
depicts a clear situation. The Host calls on the Parson to tell a story, but 
his incidental and characteristic profanity—Goddes bones! Goddes dig- 
nitee!—gives the Parson an opportunity to show us how he can “snybben 
sharply for the nonys.’”’ The Host, virtuously indignant, informs the com- 
pany that they are to be treated to a sermon and that probably heretical. 
This threat is too much for one of the other pilgrims, who breaks in with 
“Nay, by my fader soule, that schal he nat!” and goes on to volunteer to 
tell a tale himself. 

All this is open and straightforward enough, but here agreement ends, 
or better, agreement ended at least five hundred and fifty years ago, for 
since then it has never been certain which pilgrim it was who put his jolly 
body forward to save himself and his companions the pain of a homily. 
Chaucer, it appears, must bear some of the censure for initial confusion, 
since by cancelling the link, and its absence from many manuscripts, in- 
cluding some of the best, would indicate that he did just that, he opened 
the road for the scribes to take an even more licentious course than they 
commonly affected. Of the manuscripts which contain the link most say 
that the speaker is the Squire, a few call him the Summoner and one alone 
puts forward the Shipman. Scholars generally have been content to follow 
one or another of the scribal designations, and editors from Tyrwhitt on, 
have nearly all chosen, with or without apologies, to copy the worst manu- 
script authority, the lonely Selden scribe who gave us the Shipman. This 
reading, of course, may be a miraculous survival of what Chaucer actually 
wrote, or a singularly acute and comforting emendation, with, the more 
mystical among us may like to think, the astral hand of the author guiding 
the scrubby scribal fist. Indeed, the only recent editor to present anyone 
but the Shipman was, so far as I am aware, Manly, who, in his edition of 
the Canterbury Tales? printed in his notes (p. 571) a version which read 
“Squyer,” but at the same time argued against the reading (p. 573), and 
later in The Text of the Canterbury Tales* read “somnour’”’ (111, 230), but 
was so cautious in his comments (11, 188-190, 491-492; 11, 453), that Carle- 
ton Brown was justified in saying “that Manly, though still insisting that 
in these lines it was not the Squire who interrupted the Parson, no longer 
regards either the Shipman or the Sumnour as possible for this réle.’” 

Now, it is not my intention to argue in favor of any one of the 3 SS. 
Like the Parson, though with a difference, “I am nat textuell,” and, apart 
from the manuscript, one subjective opinion is much like another and there 
have been several of them already. 


1 This paper is a slightly revised and augmented form of one read before the Chaucer 
Group of the Modern Language Association, December, 1940; see Carleton Brown, “Author’s 
Revision in the Canterbury Tales,”” PMLA, tv (1942), 36. 

? Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, 1928). 

* John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, 8 vols. (Chicago, 1940). * MLN, tv (1940), 617. 
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Despite the manuscripts few scholars have been willing to give the 
initiative to the Squire, and this because the general attitude of the speaker 
in the link is not in keeping with the picture of the Squire in the General 
Prologue or in his own tale. ‘‘Servysable,” we may grant to any postponer of 
a sermon, but “‘curteis’”’ and “lowely,” no; and, more than all else, could he 
have sworn by his father’s soul, when his father was alive and, even in a 
bismotered gypoun, present? John Koch seems to have led the attack: “‘it 
would be extremely rude for a young fellow like the squire to interrupt the 
worthy parson in so ill-bred a manner, and highly unnatural for him to 
swear by his father’s soul in the presence of his parent,’ and he notes, what 
we can only regard as a happy bit of scribal irony, that the ill-reputed Selden 
manuscript reads “bi Godis soule.” Then Aage Brusendorff, citing Koch, 
remarks, ‘Now it is practically impossible that Chaucer should have made 
the Squire, be he never so jolly, swear by the soul of his father who was 
very much present among the compaignie.”® In 1928 Manly wrote, “it 
seems impossible that Chaucer could have intended him (the Squire) to be 
the speaker; he would hardly swear by his father’s soul, for his father was 
alive.”’? Next we have the opposite point of view with Dr. Kase arguing for 
the Squire and saying that “by my fader soule” “‘was a familiar phrase of 
asseveration” and that unless employed with such explicit reference as in 
I(A), 781, where the Host adds ‘‘that is deed,” “the phrase seems equiva- 
lent to ‘By my father’s life’ or as one might say, ‘By the honor of my 
mother’.”* Now we come to the most forthright statement of the more 
general opinion, that of Professor Frederick Tupper, who says, ‘Contra 
Mr. Kase, I am fully convinced that men in the Middle Ages did not swear 
by the souls of living parents, and that, therefore, the declaration ‘by my 
fader soule!’ is impossible in the mouth of the Squire with the Knight riding 
near.... J A man swore by no living soul save his own, as in the modern 
survival, ‘Upon my soul!’... We may feel sure that the expression ‘by 
my fader soule,’ was never reduced to absurdity by the Squire’s use of it 
in his father’s presence.”® The precise statement that “A man swore by 
no living soul save his own” has at least one exception: in the Roman de 
Renart, Droin, who, if not a man, will pass for one, says to Reynard, “Par 
l’ame de toi.’ Finally Professor J. S. P. Tatlock, in 1935, wrote, “Every 
human being whose soul is sworn by in Chaucer is obviously dead, and 
there was at hand too fine an assortment of medieval oaths for the Squire 
to treat his father, riding beside him, so jauntily as to swear by his soul.” 

It will be observed that save for references to Chaucer, who uses the 
oath on two other occasions, once spoken by the Host (I[A], 781), with the 
saving addition “that is deed” and again by January (IV[E], 2393), whom, 
we are certainly justified in regarding as a rich orphan," none of the scholars 


5 The Chronology of Chaucer’s Writings (Chaucer Society, 2nd Series, 27, London, 1890), 

® The Chaucer Tradition (London, 1925), p. 71. 
? Canterbury Tales (New York, 1928), p. 573. 
* C. Robert Kase, Observations on the Shifting Positions of Groups G and DE in Three 
Chaucer Studies (New York, 1932), p. 44. 

° “The Bearings of the Shipman’s Prologue,” J EGPh, xxxtit (1934), 362-363. 

1¢ Ed. Ernest Martin, 3 vols. (Strasburg, 1882-1887), 1 (1882), 425, xi, 1285. 

1 “The Canterbury Tales in 1400,” PMLA, t (1935), 115, n. 44. 

2 For completeness we ought to record Proserpine’s oath in the Merchant’s Tale, “Now 
by my moodres sires soule I swere” (IV[E], 2265, but ,this is no more than a line-filling way of 
swearing by Saturn. 
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whom we have mentioned allude to other examples of the asseveration. This 
being the case and without hope or intention of convincing anyone as to 
the identity of the speaker in the Man of Law’s End-link, it seems worth 
while to call attention to the hazy picture presented by an examination of 
a number of occurrences of this oath in French and English, taken not only 
from the fourteenth century, but also from the centuries before and after it. 

One of the poems of Eustache Deschamps advocates, though not in 
complete good faith, the use of our oath. 


Trop me merveille et me complains 
De ce que !’en jure et regnie 

Dieu et sa mere et tous les sains, 
Chascun jour, c’est grant diablerie. 
Si chetif n’y a qui ne die: 

“Je renie Dieu et sa mere” 

Pour nyant; laissons ceste vie: 

Bon fait jurer l’ame son pere. 


De pluseurs enfans est tost plains 
Li riches peres qui desvye; 

Maiz que ses filz soit d’avoir plains, 
Plus ne jure ne ne maugrie 

Les sains; de jurer se chastie 

Quant il voit que sa chose est clere; 
Lors dist: “Douce vierge Marie! 
Bon fait jurer l’ame son pere.” 


Or est au jour d’ui d’enfans mains 
Qui ce jurer ne peuent mie; 

Si jurent, dont je les reprains, 
Dieu, tous ses sains, la letanie, 
Tout son pouoir, sa signourie, 
Despitent parent, seur et frere; 
Nulz d’eulz ne voy qui ne s’escrie: 
“Bon fait jurer l’ame son pere.” 


L’Envoy 


Princes, les enfans ont envye 
De laissier celle voye amere; 
De jurer Dieu c’est grant folie: 
Bon fait jurer l’ame son pere.¥ 


Deschamps is not taking his substitute oath very seriously, but he certainly 
makes it clear that the oath could be made during a father’s life, even if 
there were marked advantages in making it after his death. I see no reason 
to believe that Chaucer’s knowledge of Deschamps extended to this dalade, 
although it is tempting to see a reverent contrast between “for Goddes 
bones” and “by my fader soule.” 

We need do no more than mention two oaths by a grandfather’s soul, 
one by “mon grant pere,’”® where the speaker is a “possessed” girl, and the 
other by “ton grand pere,’”* and, purely as a curiosity, the artful variation 


8 Oeuvres Complétes de Eustache Déschamps, ed. Le Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire 
and Gaston Raynaud, 11 vols. (Société des Anciens Textes Francais, Paris, 1878-1903), 1v 
(1884), 322-323. 

“ Elsewhere Deschamps has a girl swear by a living father; see p. 6 below. 

, '® (Simon and Arnoul Greban?], [Le] Mystere des Actes des A postres, 2 vols. (Paris, 1540), 
1, fo. xviii. 
_ ™ L’Aveugle, in Leroux de Lincy and Francisque Michel, Recueil de Farces, Moralités et 
Sermons Joyeux, 4 vols. (Paris, 1837), 1, play number 12, p. 9. 
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“par l’ame au filz de mon pére.’”"” Here, too, it may be convenient to note 
that the only instances subsequent to the seventeenth century which I 
have come upon are in historical fiction of one kind or another; thus Christa- 
bel swears by her “‘mother’s soul,’”!* King Richard the Lion-hearted in The 
Talisman by ‘“‘my father’s soul’ and “by King Henry’s soul,’’® and Ed- 
ward II by his “father’s soul.’”° 

We are now left with sixty-one examples of the oath, among which I 
include without prejudice six instances in which a mother’s soul is involved, 
and also seven in which the reference is to the father or mother of the person 
addressed. Then, too, I have not hesitated to run in nine cases in which a 
varied form of the oath is given—*‘Foi que je doi l’ame mon pere.”’ These 
last are all from the French poems dealing with Reynard the Fox, and that 
the two oaths are quite interchangeable is indicated by the three following 
variants of a single line: “Ne onques par l’ame mon pere’’;* “mais par 
l’ame la mie mere’’;” and “mais foi que doi l’arme mon pere.””™ 

Nine examples occur in what purport to be the actual remarks of his- 
torical personages, and we may well begin with these, although, since most 
of them are from the pages of Froissart, we may perhaps be justified in 
wondering just how accurate the quotations really are. The oath was ap- 
parently ready to the tongue of King John II of France, as we find him 
using it on four occasions,” two of which Froissart had taken over from 
Jean le Bel.* Of these we need only say that John’s father, Philip of Valois, 
was most certainly dead and that three out of the four show the king 
breathing death and destruction. In 1359 Brocard (Brochart, Bernard) de 
Fénétrange swore by his father’s soul that he would exact due payment 
from the French government,” and in 1385 Gaultier (Gauther, Gaucher, 
Guilliaume) de Passac swore similarly not to take any of his foes to ransom.” 
Despite the absence of direct information it is probably fair to assume that 
the titles and apparent ages of Brocard and Gualtier argue in favor of the 
previous deaths of their fathers. 

Our next cases are perfectly clear: when Henry (II) of Trastamara, King 
of Castile?’ and Jean of Luxembourg” swore by their fathers’ souls, their 


17 Farce du Cousturier, in [E. L. N.] Viollet Le Duc, Ancien Théatre Francois, 10 vols- 
(Paris, 1854-1857), m (1854), 166. 

18S. T. Coleridge, Poetical Works, ed. J. D. Campbell (London, 1905), p. 123, 1. 616. 

18 Sir Walter Scott, The Talisman, chap. xvii. 

% M. G. Richings, Men Loved Darkness (London, 1935), p. 89. 

"1 Le Roman de Renart, ed. Martin, 1, 211, vi, 504. 

2 111 [1887], 206; and see n. 23 below. 

*3 Froissart, Chroniques, ed. Siméon Luce (Société de l’Histoire de France, Paris, 1869-), 
“Et [King John] jura l’ame de son pére que jamais ne s’en partiroit s’aroit conquis la ville” 
(rv [1873], 108), the Amiens Ms. reads, “foy que je doy a l’ame 4 mon pére”’ (rv, 346); “Par 
l’ame 4 mon pére, je ne pense jamais a boire ne 4 mengier, tant com tu vives” (rv, 178); “Par 
l’ame mon pére, vous sarés bien chanter, quant vous m’escaperés” (rv, 179); “‘C’est li plus grans 
avantaigez que g’i say, par l’ame de mon pére!” (v [1874], 253). 

* Jean Le Bel, Chronique, ed. Jules Viard and Eugéne Déprez, 2 vols. (Société de |’Histoire 
de France, Paris, 1904-1905), “[King John] dist que, pour l’ame du bon roy son pere, il s’en 
iroit en propre personne devant Saint Jehan d’Angely (11, 192); “Ha mauvaiz traitre, vous avez 
bien mort deservi, si n’y fauldrez pas, par l’ame de mon pere”’ (11, 199). 

6 “et dist par l’ame son pére qu’il seroit payé maugré lui et toute sa puissance, avant qu’il 
partist du royaume” (Froissart, v, 386). 

* “Pour quoy messire Gualtier de Pasac avoit juré l’ame de son pere que nul ne seroit pris 
a mercy ne a raencon”’ (Froissart, x11 [1931], 191; “Wherefore sir Galter of Paschac sware by 
his fathers soule, that non ther shuld be take to mercy nor raunsome” (Berner’s Froissart, ed. 
W. P. Ker, 6 vols. [Tudor Translations, London, 1901-1903], rv [1902], 216). 

27 “Dont respondi li rois Henris, et dist: ‘Mareschaus, par |’ame 4 mon pére, je desire 
tant a veoir le prince’ ” (Froissart, vir [1878], 26). 
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fathers were safely and historically dead. So far, then, we have known that 
the fathers on whose souls the oaths were taken were dead or we could 
assume that to be the case, and now we come to the one exception in this 
group. In 1370 the Black Prince swore by his father’s soul that he would 
take merciless vengeance on the people of Limoges,”® and Berners adds to 
his translation, “by his fathers soule, wherby he was never forsworne.”’*® 
This example would seem to indicate clearly the possibility of swearing by 
the soul of a living parent, but perhaps Professor Tupper would urge that 
the prince was swearing by Edward as king, in the role of representative 
or proxy, and not as father, in the role of son. 

On the outskirts of this group of historical personages we may put King 
Solomon swearing by the soul of David his father,” and the pleasant inter- 
change between Froissart and his one remaining florin, in which the latter 
says, “‘Tell me, by your father’s soul, what you require” ;* somewhat later 
Froissart swears by his father’s soul in his own right.* Le Dit du Florin was 
not written earlier than 1389 and Froissart’s father, of whom we know 
virtually nothing, was surely long since dead. In the Prologue to the thir- 
teenth book of Gavin Douglas’s translation of the Aeneid, Maphaeus 
Vegius, many years deceased, though lively enough in the dream-vision, is 
made to swear by his father’s soul.™ Robert Lindesay of Pitscottie tells the 
story of a highlander named Macgregor who tried to steal Richard III’s 
crown on the eve of Bosworth and, when caught, swore by his father’s soul 
that if he had his booty “‘in scotland in blair in athole” they would never 
have it back.** Although there is no specific mention of his parent, Mac- 
gregor says that all his forbears had been hanged for stealing and doubtless 
his father is to be included. Henri Estienne tells an anecdote of Adrian 
Beguin, curé of Saint Germain de Noyon, who swore by his father’s soul 
during a brief substitute for a sermon.*’ Of the curé’s father we know only 
that he was dead when his son swore by him. 





28 ‘Par |’Ame monseigneur mon pére!”’ (Oeuvres de Georges Chastellain, ed. Kervyn de 
Lettenhove [Brussels, 1863-1865], 1, 92.) 

29 “Si jura l’ame de son pére que chierement comparer il feroit cil outrage a ceulz de le 
cité” (Froissart, vir, 243); see Speculum, vir (1933), 537. 

3° yz [1901], 350. I doubt very much if Lord Berners knew of any other cases in which the 
Black Prince swore by his father’s soul. 

1 “Tn that exceptional category is the oath upon the soul of a living king in the mouths of 
his representatives or proxies; the monarch is pledging himself through them” (Frederick 
Tupper, “The Bearings of the Shipman’s Prologue,” JEGPh, xxxut [1934], 363). 

#2 “Ft par l’ame David, mon pere” (Le Mistére du Viel Testament, ed. Baron James de 
an 6 vols. (Société des Anciens Textes Francais, Paris, 1878-1891], rv [1882], 289, 1. 

3690). 
33“ ‘Mestres, par l’ame vostre pere, 
Dites moi quel chose il vous fault 
(Le Dit du Florin, Oeuvres, ed. A. Scheler, 3 vols. (Brussels, 1870-1872, m [1871], 228, ll. 262- 
263). 
* “Onques n’ol de tel fantomme 
Parler, par l’ame de mon pere” 
(p. 232, ll. 408-409). 

** “Or, be the faderis sawle me gat, quod he” (Poetical Works, ed. John Small, 4 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1874], rv, 172, 1. 24). 

% “By my faderis saull” (The Historie and Cronicles of Scotland, ed. Z. J. G. Mackay, 3 
vols. [Scottish Text Society, Edinburgh, 1899-1901], 1, 198, ll. 14-15). 

7 “par arme du bon fiu men pere” (L’Introduction au Traite de la Conformite des Mer- 
veilles anciennes avec les modernes, ou Traite preparatif a I’ A pologie|pour Herodote |(Geneva), 
1566], p. 546); in R. C.’s English translation, A World of Wonders (London, 1607), this appears 
as “By the soule of my good sire’”’ (p. 289). 
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The remaining examples are spoken by fictitious characters, and in but 
few cases have we any information, inferred or otherwise, about their 
parents. When a king of Spain in one of the Miracles de Notre Dame swears 
by his father’s soul, the father is no doubt dead,** we know that Gamelyn’s 
father is dead when his wicked brother swears by his soul.*® Pride, who 
twice uses the exclamation “fathers soule!” in Henry Medwall’s Nature* 
had already informed us of the “dethes naturall” of his parents,“ and when 
Antonio, in James Shirley’s Maid’s Revenge (licensed 1626) swears by his 
father’s soul,“ we know that his father is dead. However, when Rousiel, 
son of Reynard, swears by his mother’s soul,* that vixen is as alive as she 
ever was. One of Deschamps’s virelays is put in the mouth of a novice who, 
after saying that her parents have no child but herself,“ swears by her 
father’s soul that she wants a husband.® Felice, the heroine of the romance 
of Guy of Warwick, swears to Guy by her mother’s soul while her mother 
is still among the living.*” In the same romance the Emperor of Germany 
swears by his father’s soul,** and also by the fathers’ souls of Guy*® and 
Tirri;®** their fathers were both dead, but it is by no means apparent that 
the emperor possessed this information. In this group, then, we have had 
two living mothers and one father, and have been able to recognize or 
assume with probability the deaths of the other parents. 

Our remaining examples offer a difficult problem. Reynard (eight 
times) ;*' Ysengrim;* King Noble (four times) ;** Noble’s Queen;* Droin;* 


38 “Par l’ame mon pére et j’ottroy 
Perdre d’Espaigne la couronne,”’ 
(ed. Gaston Paris and U. Robert, 8 vols. [Société des Anciens Textes Francais, Paris, 1876- 
1893], rv [1879], 342, ll. 672 f.). 
3* “And by pi fader soule pat pe bygat and me” (Gamelyn, in Middle English Metrical 
Romances, ed. W. H. French and C. B. Hale [New York, 1930], p. 231, 1. 748). 
“© Tudor Facsimile Tests (London, 1908), sig. C iii. 
41 Sig. C ii. 
# “Now, by my father’s soul, he that takes her hence, 
Unless she give consent, treads on his grave’ 
(Dramatic Works and Poems, ed. William Gifford and Alexander Dyce [London, 1833], 1, 161). 
* “Foi que je doi l’ame me mere” (Renart le Nouvel, ed. D. M. Méon, 4 vols. (Paris, 1826], 
rv, 187, |. 1614). 
44 “Mes peres et ma mere 
N’ont plus d’enffans que mi” 
(Ocuvres Complétes, rv [1884], 235, ll. 4-5). 
“ “Maiz par l’ame mon pere, 
Je veil avoir mary, 
Si comme a Sebilette” (1v, 236, ll. 15-17). 
** “By my moder soule y the swere” (The Romance of Guy of Warwick [fourteenth century 
version, Caius Ms.]}, ed. Julius Zupitza [EETS. ES., 42, 49, 59, 1883-1891], p. 25, 1. 405). 
7 Cf. p. 389, ll. 7337-7338 and p. 405, 1. 7432. 
48 “ Demperour was wel wrop: 
Bi his fader soule he swore his op” (p. 550, st. 202, ll. 1-2). 
** “For pi fader soule, telle me” (p. 526, st. 171, 1. 6). 
5° “For pi fader soule, tel pou me” (p. 564, st. 218, 1. 8). 

_ © “Ne onques par l’ame mon pere” (Roman de Renart, 1, 211, vi, 504); “Mais par l’ame la 
mie mere” (11 [1887], 206, vi, 504); “mais foi que doi l’arme mon pere”’ (111, 206, vi, 504); 
“Renart jure l’ame son pere”’ (1, 405, ix, 556); “Par ame ton pere ore entent (11 [1885], 170, 
xvi, 536); “Foi que tu doiz l’ame ton pere” (11, 344, xxiv, 292); “Car, foy que doy l’ame ma 
mere” (Renart le Contrefait, ed. Gaston Raynaud and Henri Lemaitre, 2 vols. [Paris, 1914], 1, 
24, |. 2219; “Foi que doy l’ame de mon pere” (Renart le Contrefait, 11, 34, |. 25655). 

5 “Mes foi que doi l’'ame mon pere” (Roman de Renart, 111, 523, xiv, 525**). 

** “Foi que je doi l’ame mon pere” (Roman de Renart, 11, 202, xvii, 182; “Foi que doi a 
?ame mon pere” (1, 11, i, 368); “Foi que je doi l’ame mon pere” (11, 281, xxiii, 58). 

5* “Foi que je doi l’ame ma mere” (Roman de Renart, 1, 324, xxiii, 1667). 

8° “Dist Droin, ‘par l’ame mon pere’ ” (Roman de Renart, 1, 414, xi, 879). 
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a wandering herald; Bertoulet, who is a squire in Froissart’s Méliador ;** 
a second sergeant in the Miracle de Saint Ignace;** Broyeffort, who is 
Pilate’s varlet in Arnoul Greban’s Mystére de la Passion,;*® the third shep- 
herd in the Towneley First Play of the Shepherds ;*° the first detractor in 
the Ludus Coventriae Trial of Joseph and Mary;™ No Lover Nor Loved in 
John Heywood’s Play of Love ;* Diccon® and Hodge®™ (twice) in Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle; Tenacity in The Contention between Liberality and Prodi- 
gality;® Lob, the countryman, in Thomas Preston’s Cambyses ;** Haphazard 
in Apius and Virginia,’ Ill Report (twice) in Thomas Garter’s The most 
Virtuous and Godly Susanna ;** Columel (twice), a plowman, in John Ferne’s 
Blazon of Gentrie ;** Nichol Newfangle in Ulpian Fulwell’s Like Will to Like, 
Quoth the Devill to the Collier ;*° Cutbert in Thomas Deloney’s Thomas of 
Reading; and the Irish soldier Macmorris in Shakespeare’s Henry V;” 
all these swear in one way or another by a father’s, or occasionally a 
mother’s, soul, but of their parents we usually know nothing whatever. 
In this absence of specific information can we infer or deduce anything as 
to the possibility or propriety in swearing by the soul of a living parent? 

With these fictitious characters one can argue, perhaps, on either side. 
As Noble is the lion-king, Reynard the fox, Ysengrim the wolf and so on, 
one may claim that their parents’ death is established by the very circum- 
stances of the case. The same, perhaps, is to be implied in the case of the 
allegorical characters and this may conceivably be extended to such type 
figures, if we chose to call them that, as Diccon and Hodge, or even Mac- 
morris. But, on the other hand, it may be asked if we are to believe that 


56 “T)i moi, par l’ame de ton pére” (Baudouin de Condé, ‘‘Li Contes des Hiraus” in Dits 
et Contes de Baudouin de Condé et de son Fils Jean de Condé, ed. A. Scheler, 3 vols. (Brussels, 
1866-1867], 1, 154, 1. 34). 

57 “Bertoulés dist: ‘Je le ferai 

Volentiers, par l’ame mon pere 
(ed. A. Longnon, 3 vols. [Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, Paris, 1895-1899], m [1895], 
127, ll. 13674 f.). 

58 “Si fas je, par l’ame mon pére” (Miracles de Notre Dame, tv, 82, |. 243). 
ad — par l’ame de mon bon pere”’ (ed. G. Paris and G. Raynaud [Paris, 1878], p. 299, 
. 22857). 

6° ““Be my dam saull, alyce” (The Towneley Plays, re-ed. G. England [EETS., ES., txx1, 
London, 1897], p. 108, 1. 260). 

6 “Be my fadyr sowle here is gret gyle” (ed. Katherine S. Block [EETS., ES., cxx, 
London, 1922}, p. 134, 1. 321). 

8 “Nowe by my fathers soule” (Tudor Facsimile Texts [London, 1909], sig. B ii). 

83 “By my fathers soule Hodge” (ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith [Oxford, 1920], p. 5, i. 2, 9). 
Diccon also swore by his father’s skin (p. 68, v, 2, 290). 

64 “Rem vathers soule” (p. 20, ii, 1, 52); ‘“bim father soule” (p. 37, iii, 3, 40). 

% “Nay, by my fathers soule” (ed. W. W. Greg [Malone Society Reprints, London, 
1913], sig. C3, 1. 458). 

% “T think no hurt by my Vathers soule I zweare” (Tudor Facsimile Texts [1910], sig. E). 

*? “Stay by my fathers soule” (ed. R. B. McKerrow and W. W. Greg [Malone Society 
Reprints, London, 1911], sig. Eiiv, 1. 1161). 

68 “By my Fathers soule syr I know not the same” (ed. B. Ifor Evans and W. W. Greg 
[Malone Society Reprints, London, 1936 (1937)], sig. Ci’, 1. 515); “Now by my Fathers soule 
thou art an honest man”’ (sig. Fii, 1. 1373). He also swears by his “Dad and Lorde”’ (sig. Ci’, 
|. 534). Earlier in the play the Devil had claimed to be Ill Report’s “Dad” (sig. Aii’, 1. 54 and 
thereafter), so perhaps these examples belong among those by living parents, but the Devil is 
too untrustworthy to be believed, even for scholarly purposes. 

69 “By my vathers zoule” (London, 1586, p. 22); ““By my vathers soule’’ (part 11, p. 23). 

70 “By my fathers soule” (Tudor Facsimile Texts [London, 1909], sig. Aiv’). 

7 “T sweare by my father’s sale” (Works, ed. Francis O. Mann [Oxford, 1912], p. 231 


,” 


1. 4) 


co “By my hand, I swear, and my father’s soul” (iii, 2, 80 f.). 
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the various authors were conscious of such almost metaphysical considera- 
tions, or if it would not be more reasonable to say that the oath was used 
mechanically and naturally, without the slightest thought or qualm. As 
for the personifications, someone may insist that while with certain alle- 
gorical figures, such as the Seven Deadly Sins, a well defined genealogy is 
in existence, the authors of the moralities had enough to do for their un- 
wieldy charges without furnishing them with expressed or implied parents. 
Or, beyond that, can one fairly be asked to visualize or take for granted the 
death of an allegorical figure or even of his father? ‘‘Well worth of these 
thinges grete clerkes. ... But I ne kan nat bulte it to the bren.”’ 

Our quotations establish two things. First, while it was more common 
to swear by the soul of a dead parent, it was possible to swear by that of 
one still living, though that of course does not prove such to have been 
Chaucer’s intention. Second, whatever the implications of the oath for 
Chaucer, during the next two centuries it was reserved for comic scenes 
and was used only by low, vulgar or rustic characters.”* Here is another 
starting point from which something surely can be developed, but not by 
me, and I cannot resist closing with the profound philosophic observation 
of an immortal freshman of many years ago: “It all seems to cast a dark 
light on the subject.” 

B. J. WHITING 
Har-ard University 


” The single exception is in Shirley’s Maid’s Revenge, see p. 6 above. 
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AN ADAPTATION OF KLEIST’S DIE 
FAMILIE SCHROFFENSTEIN 


M. G. LEWIS’S Romantic Tales (1808)! contains a prose narrative in 
twelve chapters entitled Mistrust, or Blanche and Osbright; a Feudal Ro- 
mance. In his preface the author states, not very helpfully, that it is “of 
German origin” and that “the idea of ‘Mistrust’ was suggested by a 
Tragedy, from which I have borrowed a great part of the plot, and one of 
the most striking scenes: I have also occasionally inserted in my Narrative 
such speeches as pleased me.’” Lewis, who was habitually—even ostenta- 
tiously—careless in identifying his sources, was in this case probably ig- 
norant of the authorship of the tragedy to which he referred, if, as seems 
likely, he was acquainted with only the anonymous first edition. When he 
wrote his preface for Romantic Tales, moreover, he may even have forgotten 
the title of the German work. It was his practice, when translating and 
rewriting another’s story, to change the title of the original and to rename 
the characters, and when he published his own version, often years later, 
to recall vaguely that it was “from the German.” Wide and careless reading 
also increased the difficulty of making specific acknowledgments, as the 
following complacent footnote from one of his dramas suggests: “I suspect, 
that somewhere or other there exists a scene in some degree resembling this 
interview between Rugantino and the conspirators; but whether I read it 
in english or french, spanish or german, I have not the most distant recol- 
lection.’ 

Whether in the present instance Lewis had or had not forgotten, stu- 
dents of German-English literary relationships of the Romantic period may 
wish to note that his source for Mistrust was Heinrich von Kleist’s five-act 
tragedy Die Familie Schroffenstein, published anonymously in Bern, 1803.‘ 
A glance at Lewis’s version may interest Kleistians curious to know the 
treatment accorded this drama in the hands of a “Gothic’”’ romancer. 

Die Familie Schroffenstein portrays a disastrous feud, kept alive by 
jealousy and false suspicions, between the houses of Rossitz and Warwand. 
Whatever philosophy Kleist meant to express, Lewis considered the story, 
as his title Mistrust suggests, a warning against hastily formed, uncharitable 
suspicions. His statement concerning his source by no means exaggerates 
the extent of his borrowing. He availed himself of Kleist’s principal char- 
acters, though he changed all names: thus Rupert of Rossitz and Silvester 
of Warwand become respectively Rudiger of Frankheim and Gustavus of 
Orrenberg; Kleist’s lovers, Ottokar and Agnes, are renamed Blanche and 
Osbright; and Jeronimus becomes Ottokar, a name presumably suggested 
by Kleist’s hero. The blind and aged Silvius of Warwand, who plays no 
essential part in Die Familie Schroffenstein, Lewis omitted, though some of 
this character’s speeches are retained. When Lewis admitted borrowing 
“one of the most striking scenes,”’ the reader can only wonder which, of a 
generous number of possibilities, he had in mind. The first seven chapters 


' Four vols., London. Mistrust appears in Vol. 1. 

2 Romantic Tales, 1, viii-ix. 

* Rugantino, or The Bravo of Venice, New York, D. Longworth, 1810, p. 17. Rugantino 
was first published in London, 1805. 

* These details of publication I take from John C. Blankenagel, The Dramas of Heinrich 
von Kleist: A Biographical and Critical Study, Chapel Hill, 1931, p. 54. Professor Blankenagel’s 
summary of Die Familie Schroffenstein first led me to compare Kleist’s drama with Lewis’s 
Story. 
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of Mistrust reproduce rather closely the story in Acts 1-111 of the drama 
and several conversations are translated or paraphrased. At the same time, ° 
he freely added, omitted, and rearranged details. Kleist’s hero, for instance, 
swears vengeance in the opening scene, and later discovers that the girl he 
loves is the daughter of his hereditary enemy. Lewis’s Osbright, on the 
other hand, is merely a spectator at the oath-taking scene; he had, we later 
learn, once rescued the heroine from banditti and already knows her name 
when the story begins. From Act tv Lewis took practically nothing except 
the cottage scene (Scene 3), in which Ottokar (Lewis’s Osbright) finds the 
country girl Barnabe chanting spells and stirring the witch broth and learns 
from her the true circumstances of his brother’s death. To this scene Lewis 
devoted Chapter VIII, omitting entirely the episode of the hero’s imprison- 
ment and melodramatic escape. 

Act v of Die Familie Schroffenstein contains but one scene, the cave in 
which Ottokar and Agnes meet. Aware that his father Rupert has deter- 
mined to kill Agnes, Ottokar changes costumes with her and causes her 
temporarily to withdraw. Rupert enters, mistakes Ottokar for Agnes, and 
kills his own son. After Rupert’s departure and Agnes’s return, Silvester, 
her father, arrives, and equally misled by the change of costumes, stabs to 
death his daughter Agnes. Then, drawn by that strange magnetism so often 
observed in final scenes, all the principal characters find their way to the 
cave, where a sorrowful reconciliation is effected. 

Lewis rejected almost entirely this fifth act. Perhaps he considered it 
too abrupt an ending, for he concludes Mistrust with an elaborate crescendo 
of thrills sustained through four chapters. His hero, Osbright, having re- 
solved to elope with Blanche or die in a crusade, summons her to the cave. 
She joins him after escaping by the help of disguise from the castle of 
Orrenberg, where her parents had confined her. Barbara (Kleist’s Barnabe), 
having been captured and released by Rudiger’s men, overhears their plans 
and warns the lovers of approaching danger. Blanche and Osbright there- 
upon exchange costumes, and the former walks safely by Rudiger, only to 
be captured by her father Gustavus, who, supposing her Osbright, im- 
prisons her at Orrenberg. Gustavus next overcomes Rudiger, but, too noble 
for revenge, determines to conquer his enemy by generosity. In the hall 
of Orrenberg he proffers Rudiger friendship and proposes the union of the 
two houses by the marriage of Blanche and Osbright. When the supposed 
Osbright is led forth and proves to be Blanche, Rudiger rushes in horror 
from the hall. Though the matter is by no means clear, it seems that Rudiger 
has somehow arranged for the assassination of the supposed Agnes. As the 
villain now hasters to the cave to prevent this deed, the modern reader 
experiences genuine fear that he will arrive just in time. But the fear is ill- 
founded—whatever weaknesses characterized Gothic fiction, the incon- 
gruously happy ending was not one of them. Rudiger not only finds his son 
assassinated, but also kills himself, and in a melancholy summary the other 
characters are variously consigned to convent, pilgrimage, and grave. 

In most cases Lewis adopted Kleist’s characters ready-made, merely 
exaggerating their leading traits. Upon two, however—Rupert of Schroffen- 
stein and his natural son Johann—he bestowed particular attention. The 
former, as presented by Kleist, is a man driven to commit murder by an 
inordinate passion for vengeance, yet who suffers bewilderment and horror 
when the deed is done. Following this lead, Lewis devoted several pages to 
the analysis of Rudiger’s motives. When this character takes an active part 
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in the narrative, however, he loses all semblance of humanity and leaps up 
before us like a ludicrous nightmare. Kleist’s Rupert, solemnly swearing 
vengeance in the presence of his supposedly murdered child, is tame com- 
pared with Lewis’s Rudiger, who, in a paroxysm of grief and rage plunges 
into the grave, rips open the coffin, and holds the dead child aloft. His 
appearance, exhibiting a peculiar vividness and distortion which Lewis 
could achieve, is no less startling than his actions: 

With involuntary horror the friars started back, and then as if changed to stone by a 
Gorgon’s head, they remained gazing upon the dreadful countenance, which presented itself 
before them. Count Rudiger’s stature was colossal; the grave in which he stood, scarcely rose 
above his knees. His eyes blazed; his mouth foamed; his coal-black hair stood erect, in which 
he twisted his hands, and tearing out whole handfulls by the roots, he strewed them on the 
coffin, which stood beside his feet.5 


In view of the predilection of Gothic fiction for the theme of insanity, 
Lewis’s preoccupation with Kleist’s Johann is not surprising. In the German 
work this youth, frustrated in his love for Agnes, first desires to die in a 
duel with his half-brother, then losing his mind, attempts to force Agnes 
to kill him. Lewis leads up to Eugene’s (Johann’s) insanity, which in the 
drama is unconvincingly sudden, by supplying a life history. Eugene’s 
mother, it appears, broke conventual vows to elope with the already married 
Rudiger but, overcome by remorse, disappeared after the birth of the child. 
Ten years later Eugene, already strange and melancholy, was shocked by 
the return of his unknown mother, who at the point of death told him the 
secret of his parentage. This episode and the death of his younger half- 
brother prepared the way for his ultimate insanity. 

Although Lewis showed ingenuity in expanding Kleist’s story and took 
advantage of the greater freedom allowed by narrative form to motivate 
the dramatist’s stormy characters, his adaptation of Die Familie Schroffen- 


stein is not a memorable production. It is nevertheless an interesting speci- 
men of German Romantic literature reworked for the Gothic market in 
England. 


Louis F. PEck 
University of Tennessee 


5 Romantic Tales, 1, 20-21. 





CHURCHILL’S MASTERY OF THE HEROIC COUPLET 


MODERN STUDY of the heroic couplet has for the most part singled out 
the work of Dryden and Pope, the long acknowledged masters of the form.' 
There have been occasional excursions into Gay, Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Crabbe.? Less attention has been paid to Charles Churchill than to the 
least of these. With few exceptions, he has been treated as an historical 
curiosity, and critical comments about him (mainly in the anthologies) are 
echoes of nineteenth-century misguided and grudging summaries.* 

It should be admitted at the outset that this treatment of Churchill’s 
poetry applies to some of it. His stubborn, impulsive nature led to extremes 
in the quality of his work. A few of his heroic couplet poems and the octo- 
syllabics in particular (“‘The Ghost” and “The Duellist”) are second-rate 
or worse. But analysis of his better work will show him to be a master 
craftsman and a poet who, within the neo-classic tradition, altered it by 
certain technical achievements in the couplet form that had not appeared 
before. At the same time Churchill continued many of the characteristics 
of the couplet that are associated with Dryden and Pope.‘ 

Churchill’s early work ably continues the established tradition of heroic 
satire. His first poem, ‘‘The Rosciad,’® is an attack on the contemporary 
stage in the form of a series of biting portraits of actors and actresses; but 
there is nothing in it that Dryden had not done more brilliantly in “Ab- 
salom and Achitophel.” Structurally the epigrammatic norm of the heroic 
couplet is maintained, and the number and placing of stresses within lines 
is essentially that of Dryden and Pope. “The Apology” is also largely 
traditional, comparable in structure to the “Epistle to Arbuthnot.” Roughly 
it is divisible into sections of attack and defense: (1) Churchill’s defense 
of himself and his attack on the critics, (2) the defense of his selection of 
the stage as a subject for satire and an attack on certain types of actors, 
(3) an attack on bad and a defense of good poets, with Waller, Pope, and 
Dryden specifically commended, and (4) an apostrophe to Reason as the 
ultimate guide for poets. The only notable change from the preceding poem 
is the increased use of irony—later to become the staple of Churchillian 
satire. The irony appears chiefly in lines 148-86, as part of the attack on 
critics and pastoral poets; but it is lacking in finish and subtlety. In Church- 
ill’s third heroic satire, “Night,” there is nothing new: on the whole it is 
an inferior performance. 

One year later, however, appeared “The Prophecy of Famine,” in which 
Churchill struck the notes that were to characterize his mature work and 
his own contributions to heroic satire. In this poem irony, as a method of 


1 In, for example, Mark Van Doren, The Poetry of John Dryden (New York, 1920); T. S: 
Eliot, Homage to John Dryden (London, 1924); F. R. Leavis, Revaluation (London, 1936)’ 
Geoffrey Tillotson, On the Poetry of Pope (Oxford, 1938); and R. K. Root, The Poetical Caree 
of Alexander Pope (Princeton, N. J., 1938). 

? Notably in David Nichol Smith, Some Observations on Eighteenth Century Poetry (Lon- 
don, 1937); Yvor Winters, Primitivism and Decadence (New York, 1937); and Leavis, op. cit. 

* See the following representative anthologies: English Prose and Poetry, 1660-1800, ed. 
Odell Shepard and P. S. Wood (New York, 1934), p. 571; English Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century, ed. C. A. Moore (New York, 1935), 702-704; English Literature, 1650-1800, ed. J. C. 
Mendenhall (New York, 1940), p. 876; and cf. Edmund Gosse, A History of Eighteenth Century 
Literature (London, 1889), pp. 323-324. 

* See “Charles Churchill: A Revaluation,” SP, x1, 405-425. 

§ All of my references to Churchill’s work are from Poems of Charles Churchill, ed. James 
Laver (London, 1933). 
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satire, takes over; and a lyrical tone, based on the device of ironic eulogy, 
develops. The heroic couplet becomes freer, and is no longer limited to the 
epigrammatic norm of traditional neo-classic satire. The sentence structure 
lengthens and becomes more involved, a change in syntax which vitally 
affects the versification. These developments are often crudely managed, 
but in extent and emphasis they are fresh and original achievements. 
Structurally “The Prophecy of Famine’’ is divided into three parts: 

(1) an attack on the “simple” and the “erudite” pastoral poem, (2) an 
attack on the Scottish people in a mock-heroic style, and (3) an ironic 
pastoral about Scotland, which concludes with the prophecy by Famine. 
First a simple pastoral scene is presented with mock seriousness—a former 
cook-maid and her cloddish lover: 

Clad, as your nymphs were always clad of yore, 

In rustic weeds—a cook-maid now no more— 

Beneath an aged oak Lardella lies, 

Green moss her couch; her canopy the skies. 

From aromatic shrubs the roguish gale 

Steals young perfumes, and wafts them through the vale. 

The youth, turn’d swain, and skill’d in rustic lays, 

Fast by her side his amorous descant plays. 

Herds low, flocks bleat, pies chatter, ravens scream, 


And the full chorus dies a-down the stream .. . 
(Lines 15-25) 
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The intentional archaisms (‘rustic weeds,” “swain,” “rustic lays,” “a- 
down,” etc.), the suggestion of “lard” in Lardella, and the heaped-up 
collection of pastoral trappings make the irony crudely obvious. Next the 
more presumptuous classical pastoral is ridiculed: 


But when maturer Judgment takes the lead, 
These childish toys on Reasons’s altar bleed; 


Then the rude Theocrite is ransack’d o’er, 

And courtly Maro call’d from Mincio’s shore; 

Sicilian Muses on our mountains roam, 

Easy and free as if they were at home; 

Nymphs, Naiads, Nereids, Dryads, Satyrs, Fauns, 

Sport in our floods, and trip it o’er our lawns... 
(29-53) 


After a mock deprecation of his own powers, which make it impossible for 
him to aspire to writing pastorals, the poet turns to Nature (“Thou, 
Nature, art my goddess ...’’) for the purpose of writing a heroic poem 
about Scotland: 


Of false refinements sick, and labour’d ease, 
Which art, too thinly veil’d, forbids to please, 
By Nature’s charms (inglorious truth!) subdued, 
However plain her dress, and "haviour rude, 
To northern climes my happier course I steer, 
Climes where the goddess reigns throughout the year; 
Where, undisturb’d by Art’s rebellious plan, 
She rules the loyal laird, and faithful clan. 
(103-111) 


Although no clue to the irony is necessary, we are given one by the phrase 
“inglorious truth”’ in the third line. A more complicated pattern of satire 
appears in the uses of “art’’ in the second and seventh lines. The meaning 
of the first one is directly satiric—‘art, too thinly veil’d”: the artificial 
clap-trap of the pastoral conventions. The meaning of the second is ironic: 
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“Art’s rebellious plan” imposed upon Nature in Scotland would actually 
help by bringing order and beauty out of a chaos. 

Then follows the mock-heroic praise of Scotland: “To that rare soil, 
where virtues clust’ring grow, What mighty blessings doth not England 


owe !”’— 
Thence came the Ramsays, names of worthy note, 
Of whom one paints as well as t’other wrote; 
Thence, Home, disbanded from the sons of prayer 
For loving plays, though no dull dean was there; 
Thence issued forth, at great Macpherson’s call, 
That old, new, epic pastoral Fingal; 
Thence Malloch, friend alike of church and state, 
Of Christ and Liberty, by grateful Fate 
Raised to rewards, which, in a pious reign, 
All daring infidels should seek in vain; 
Thence simple bards, by simple prudence taught, 
To this wise town by simple patrons brought, 
In simple manner utter simple lays, 
And take, with simple pensions, simple praise. 

(125-139) 


Two facts about this passage are noteworthy. The five-fold repetition of 
the “thence” construction illustrates a syntactic device that became one 
of the hallmarks of Churchill’s style. By means of this parallel syntactic 
series he was able, among other things, to enlarge the limits of the heroic 
couplet without resorting to full enjambment. The essential unity of the 
closed couplet is retained, but it is subordinated to and made a part of the 
larger verse paragraph. The last four lines of the passage illustrate another 
characteristic of Churchill’s mature style: the repetition of single words 
with an intricate variation of meaning in context. Here the seven-fold 
repetition of “‘simple’’ conveys numerous meanings and shades of meanings, 
including those suggested by the shifts from direct satire to irony and back 
again. 

Because this ironic attitude towards Scotland takes the form of eulogy, 
it enriches the satire by adding a strong lyrical note. The conspicuous 
example is of course the mock duet chanted between the two Scottish 
shepherds Jockey and Sawney (lines 343-403). But even in the following 
couplets the lyrical quality is marked: 

Waft me, some muse, to Tweed’s inspiring stream, 
Where all the little Loves and Graces dream; 
Where, slowly winding, the dull waters creep, 


And seem themselves to own the power of sleep. 
(139-143) 


The music of the long “‘e” sounds here reinforces the lyrical “‘waft me 
where”’ thought and syntax. In a later passage, where the goddess Famine 
addresses the two shepherds, promising them England’s riches (lines 455- 
477), the repetition of a syntactic construction in series has the effect of a 
refrain, and thus induces a recurring lyricism. This effect can be illustrated 
in three of the couplets, although the “for us” construction, or its equiva- 
lent, appears thirteen times in the passage: 


For us, the earth shall bring forth her increase, 
For us, the flocks shall wear a golden fleece; 


For us, the sun shall climb the eastern hill; 
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For us, the rain shall fall, the dew distil; 


For us, sublimer heights shall science reach; 
For us, their statesmen plot, their churchmen preach. 


The mock-heroic praise of Scotland in the second part of the poem is 
interrupted by the voice of William Whitehead, the mediocre poet laureate: 


Presumptious wretch! and shall a Muse like thine, 
An English Muse, the meanest of the nine, 
Attempt a theme like this? . . . 


to which the poet ironically submits (“‘Abash’d I heard, and with respect 
obey’d’’). He then returns to the pastoral— 


From themes too lofty for a bard so mean, 
Discretion beckons to an humbler scene; 
The restless fever of ambition laid, 

Calm I retire, and seek the sylvan shade— 


and launches into an elaborate parody, which constitutes the concluding 
section of the poem (lines 261-562). The two Scottish shepherds are pre- 
sented living in complete squalor under the aegis of their goddess Famine. 
They bewail their woes in a mock-pastoral lament, after which the goddess 
appears and, in a long peroration, prophesies the exploitation of England 
for their benefit. 

Except for the reappearance of certain characteristics of Churchill’s 
maturing style, his next four poems—‘‘An Epistle to William Hogarth,” 
“The Conference,” “‘The Author,” and “Gotham’”’—add little to his stature 
as a poet. I leave ‘‘The Duellist” out of consideration because it is octo- 
syllabic. In the Hogarth poem irony appears, but in a minor key; and 
“Soul-soothing Panegyric’s flowery way” is directly satirized instead of 
being made the medium of effective irony. The highly involved sentence 
structure, enlarging the norm of the heroic couplet, continues, however; 
and the device of parallel syntactic series is even more effectively employed, 
as in lines 165-173, 173-183, 183-213, and 401-409. 

“The Author” acquires distinction for its series of brilliant vitriolic por- 
traits, but they are in the traditional manner. The defense of authorship 
and the attacks on contemporary taste and pseudo-writers are comparable 
to similar developments in the “Epistle to Arbuthnot.” In fact the opening 
couplet is a variation of Pope’s more famous: 

Why did I write? what sin to me unknown 
Dipt me in ink, my parents’, or my own? 


What is more purely Churchill in this poem, however, is the use of parallel 
constructions in series and the terrific irony of the conclusion. There are 
two syntactic series, beginning at lines 51 and 93, the key elements being 
“Is this the land” and “How do I laugh.” In context the first of these is 
repeated five times, the second four: the effect is to give a sweeping freedom 
to the heroic couplet and a powerful lyrical note to both passages. The whole 
of “The Author” is direct satire until the very end. Then, after a stinging 
— portrait of John Kidgell, a minor writer and fashionable preacher, 
who, 


Most lusciously declaims ’gainst luscious themes, 
And whilst he rails at blasphemy, blasphemes, 
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the poet suddenly couples Kidgell with himself in a conclusion that is 
charged with irony: 

Such be their arts whom interest controls; 

Kidgell and I have free and modest souls: 

We scorn preferment which is gain’d by sin, 

And will, though poor without, have peace within. 


About “The Conference” and “‘Gotham” less, for our purposes, need be 
said. “‘The Conference” is a rather carelessly written dialogue between 
Churchill and a Lord, in which the discussion answers the question, why 
the poet writes for the good of others instead of for the good of himself. 
In the argument all the familiar Churchillian shibboleths are reviewed. 
The versification is undistinguished. 

“Gotham” is Churchill’s longest poem in heroic couplets—perhaps its 
chief distinction. It pictures a kind of utopia, over which the poet rules as 
the ideal “patriot king.” In contrast to this picture, actual conditions of 
all kinds are attacked in direct generalized satire, from pseudo-poets to 
the Stuart pretender. If ““The Apology” and “‘The Author” may in Church- 
ill’s career be compared to the “Epistle to Arbuthnot’ in Pope’s, then 
“Gotham” is Churchill’s “Essay on Man.” Structurally “Gotham” is very 
weak; its three books are little more than three separate poems. The first 
book is a kind of long discursive lyric, with a 6-line refrain appearing ten 
times throughout the poem: 

Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites! rejoice; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladness; and on every tongue, 
In strains of gratitude, be } posse hung, 


The praises of so great and good a king; 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing? 


This striking device is not continued in Books II and III, which deal mainly 
with bad writers and the iniquities of the Stuart kings. In versification the 
heroic couplet comes nearest of anywhere in Churchill to breaking down. 
In the third book at least a quarter of the couplets are enjambed, creating 
an effect that in Churchill is weakening; for his control over his medium 
was at all times precarious. Furthermore, irony, one of Churchill’s most 
powerful weapons, is inconspicuous in this poem. 

It is in “The Candidate” that the full flavor and mature effect of 
Churchill’s heroic satire first appear. There are still crudities of style and 
weaknesses of construction. In fact Churchill, who died at 33 and all of 
whose poetry was written in the last four years of his life, never lived to 
fulfill his promise: in a sense he is the Chatterton of neo-classic literature. 
But in “The Candidate’’ the lines of future development are clear: what 
he retained of the tradition and what he added may be evaluated from 
this poem. 

Structurally “The Candidate’”’ is divisible at the middle of its 806 lines. 
The first half is introductory and a general attack on the Earl of Sandwich; 
the second half deals with Sandwich and his candidacy for the High Stew- 
ardship of Cambridge University. Within the first half there is a four-fold 
division (1) the poet’s rejection of his former themes, (2) his ironic appeal 
to “Panegyric,” (3) the ironic apostrophe to Sandwich, and (4) the satiric 
portrait of Lothario, an ideal rake who is a “glorified” Sandwich. The last 
half of the poem is a self-contained unit, in which first Sandwich and then 
his henchmen at Cambridge are openly pilloried. 
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The first 178 lines show a remarkable use of the syntactic series which 
we have found so characteristic of Churchill. There are nine groups of 
couplets, each introduced by the ‘‘Enough of’’ construction and each intro- 
ducing a former theme which is considered and then rejected. The themes, 
including Satire itself, are as follows: “Enough of Actors,” “Enough of 
Authors,” “Enough of Critics,” “Enough of Scotland,” “Enough of 
States,” “Enough of Patriots,” “Enough of Wilkes,” ‘Enough of Self,” 
and ‘Enough of Satire.” It is significant to note that by pretending to re- 
ject Satire Churchill prepares the way for the ironic eulogy to which he 
turns next. First the eulogy is general—an ironic appeal to Panegyric in 
the thrice-repeated construction: “‘Come, Panegyric. . . .”” Then in answer 
to the question, ‘“‘What patron shall I choose?” the selection is made in a 
three-fold exclamation, ‘Hail, Sandwich,” and the ironic eulogy to him 
begins. 

From here the method of attack shifts from irony to direct satire, back 
to irony, and again to direct satire—another characteristic of Churchill’s 
style. Thus the Lothario portrait is direct satire, at the end of which the 
poet ingeniously prepares for the return to an ironic attack on Sandwich. 
Having created Lothario, 


... Nature, full of grace, 

Nor meaning birth and titles to be base, 

Made only one, and having made him, swore 

In mercy to mankind, to make no more: 

Nor stopp’d she there, but, like a generous friend, 

The ills which error caused, she strove to mend, 

And having brought Lothario forth to view, 

To save her credit, brought forth Sandwich too. 
(407-415) 


Then as the poem progresses the irony imperceptibly becomes outright 
satire until, in the second half, Sandwich and his friends are directly 
attacked. 

Throughout ‘‘The Candidate” the syntax, thought, and versification 
develop qualities which are pure Churchill. Of these the most remarkable 
is the complexity of the relationship between syntax and versification.® 
One way in which this complexity is achieved is by means of syntactic series 
within a larger series. Thus within the “Enough of Critics” passage occur 
the following lines (I have italicized the key words): 


What though they lay the realms of Genius waste, 

Fetter the fancy and debauch the taste; 

Though they, like doctors, to approve their skill, 

Consult not how to cure, but how to kill; 

Though by whim, envy, or resentment led, 

They damn those authors whom they never read; 

Though, other rules unknown, one rule they hold, 

To deal out so much praise for so much gold; 

Though Scot with Scot, in damned close intrigues, 

Against the commonwealth of letters leagues; 

Uncensured let them pilot at the helm, 

And rule in letters, as they ruled the realm... 
(53-65) 


* In Churchill’s mature work there is “a new kind of feeling . . . deeply involved in the 
thythms, especially in the relationship of syntax to versification. The long and involved sen- 
tence, with its numerous parenthetical interruptions, hesitations, and after-thoughts, is foreign 
to the other masters of the couplet.” Winters, op. cit., p. 133. 
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This tightly-knit structure enlarges the unit of the heroic couplet without 

breaking it down, and the rhythms become correspondingly freer. 
Complication through parenthetical interruptions appears frequently. 

The following proportion of four parentheses in eight lines is not an extreme 


example: 

For me (nor dare I lie) my leading aim 

(Conscience first satisfied) is love of fame; 

Some little fame derived from some brave few, 

Who prizing Honour, prize her votaries too. 

Let all (nor shall resentment flush my cheek) 

Who know me well, what they know, freely speak, 

So those (the greatest curse I meet below) 

Who know me not, may not pretend to know. 
(123-131) 


Note too the repetition of words and phrases which suggest hesitations 
and after-thoughts: “love of fame; Some little fame ... Who know me 
well, what they know . .. Who know me not, may not pretend to know,” 
etc. 

Churchill’s very way of thinking was extremely complex, a fact that 
has misled critics into assuming that his work is crude, rough, and careless. 
And his own grossly exaggerated self-criticism has tended to confirm these 
views. But in his better work the sentences, although highly involved, are 
not poorly constructed: on the contrary they are surprisingly well built, 
considering their richness and complexity. The following passage is a case 
in point: 

Gods! with what joy, what honest joy of heart, 

Blunt as I am, and void of every art, 

Of every art which great ones in the state 

Practise on knaves they fear, and fools they hate, 

To titles with reluctance taught to bend, 

Nor prone to think that virtues can descend, 

Do I behold (a sight, alas! more rare 

Than honesty could wish) the noble wear 

His father’s Hecmcane when his life makes known 

They’re his by virtue, not by birth alone... 
(415-425) 


The main thought in this sentence is: ‘Gods! with what joy . . . do I behold 
. . . the noble wear his father’s honours . . . by virtue, not by birth alone.” 
Yet this thought, expressed in 19 words, is imbedded in a passage of 82 
words!—a passage which makes use of the syntactic devices of exclamation, 
repetition, and parenthesis, as well as dependent elements within one 
another. 

Of Churchill’s next four poems, two—‘‘The Farewell” and “The Jour- 
ney’’—are distinctly inferior. Like ‘The Conference,” ‘““‘The Farewell” is 
a dialogue, this time between the Poet and a Friend, on such general sub- 
jects as patriotism, philosophy, aristocrats, and poets. The satire is general- 
ized and diluted, the versification weakened by too much enjambment. 
“The Journey” is autobiographical in a vague meandering sort of way; its 
satire is mild and general, with a lyrical overtone emphasized by the refrain- 
like couplet: 


Let them their appetite for laughter feed; 
I on my Journey all alone proceed . . . 


In both these poems the satire is, for the most part, direct: irony is in- 
conspicuous. 
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“Independence” is an attack on patrons, stiffly and mechanically pre- 
sented through the device of a trial, in which the case for the patron lord 
and the case for the poet are argued in the court of Reason: 


A bard—a lord—Let Reason take her scales, 
And fairly weigh these words, see which prevails. . . 


The bard is obviously Churchill and the lord a satiric type-portrait. Manly 
independence, the theme of the poem, can exist only when aristocratic 
patrons are rejected @ Ja Churchill. In all this there is nothing new, and 
certainly nothing to compare in devastating effect with Johnson’s letter 
to Chesterfield on the same subject. . 

“The Times” represents a return to a more specific subject for satire— 
public immorality as seen in a series of particular evils in particular people 
or types of people. The more tightly controlled versification reappears, 
along with many of the other more effective characteristics of Churchill’s 
style. But especially in structure “The Times” is not up to the level of 
“The Candidate” or even, for that matter, of ““The Prophecy of Famine.” 

One more poem by Churchill remains to be considered—the ‘‘Fragment 
of a Dedication to Dr. W. Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester.’’ Probably 
this unfinished satire was among the last that Churchill wrote; certainly, 
all things considered, it contains his best poetry. The device of a formal 
dedication was perfectly suited to Churchill’s peculiar talent for “‘profound 
and bitter innuendo.” He had employed ironic eulogy before, especially 
in “The Prophecy of Famine” and “The Candidate”; but the form of the 
dedication is the medium for eulogy par excellence. When it is used as the 
vehicle for subtle and sustained irony, the effect is comparable to that of 
the mock-heroic at its best. 

Although it is unfinished, the ‘‘Dedication” forms a structural unit 
which may be divided into three parts. The first 72 lines introduce the 
subject and give the reasons why the poet admires Warburton, ending 
with the summary: 

Thy virtue, not thy rank, demands my lays; 
’Tis not the Bishop, but the Saint, I praise: 


Raised by that theme, I soar on wings more strong, 
And burst forth into praise withheld too long. 


The next 40 lines describe the assistance that Churchill had hoped to get 
from him: 

Much did I wish, though little could I hope, 

A friend in him who was the friend of Pope. 


And the last 68 lines deal with the futility of that hope, because Warburton 
had more important things to do than “waste his precious time, On which 
so much depended, for a rhyme.” 

All the characteristics of Churchill’s mature style appear fully developed 
in the “Dedication.” Thus the poem opens with a thrice-repeated “Health 
to great Glo’ster,” which binds together the first 28 lines. Then there follow 
two series of parallel constructions, describing what it is not, and what it 
is, that Churchill admires Warburton for (lines 33-73). 

The highly involved syntax and thought complications continue 
throughout the poem, as, for example, in the following passage: 


Much did I wish, e’en whilst I kept those sheep 
Which, for my curse, I was ordain’d to keep, 
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Ordain’d, alas! to keep through need, not choice, 
Those sheep which never heard their shepherd’s voice; 
Which did not know, yet would not learn their way; 
Which stray’d indie, yet grieved that I should stray; 
Those sheep which my good father (on his bier 
Let filial duty drop the pious tear) 
Kept well, yet starved himself; e’en at that time 
Whilst I was pure and innocent of rhyme; 
Whilst, phen! dulness ever in my view, 
Sleep at my bidding crept from pew to pew, 
Much did I wish, though little could I hope, 
A friend in him who was the friend of Pope. 

(73-87) 


In the above sentence of 122 words, only the last couplet (19 words) ex- 
presses the main idea; the rest is dependent, digressive, and contributory. 
Yet the entire passage is unified by devices typical of Churchill: the ‘Much 
did I wish” clause of the first line repeated in the next to the last, the repe- 
tition of the “which,” the “whilst,” and the “those sheep which”’ clauses, 
and the single enjambed couplet (lines 7-8) carefully imbedded in the 
center of the passage. 

Lyrical qualities are more marked than ever in the “Dedication.” They 
arise chiefly out of four characteristics of the poem: (1) syntactic repetition 
with the effect of a refrain, (2) the constant intrusion of the personal note, 
(3) the rhetorical device of exclamations, and (4) the use of a non-epigram- 
matic norm for the heroic couplet, which creates larger rhythms and a more 
lyrical swing. Often a lyrical quality is generally implicit in the music and 
meaning: 

Raised by that theme, I soar on wings more strong, 

And burst forth into praise withheld too long. 
(71-72) 

O glorious man! thy zeal I must commend, 


Though it deprived me of my dearest friend. 
(145-146) 


One of the most striking effects of the “Dedication” comes from the 
poet’s unusual preoccupation with himself throughout the poem. This 
personal note introduces a lyrical quality the effect of which is, in a sense, 
comparable to Donne’s achievements in the satirical lyric. The result is an 
enormous increase in richness and complexity. There is, for example, a 
remarkable fusion of opposites in which the poet himself is treated sym- 
pathetically and Warburton is seemingly treated likewise but actually is 
bitterly attacked. This juxtaposition of author and subject appears from 
the beginning: 

Health to great Glo’ster—nor, through love of ease, 


Which all priests love, let this address displease. 
(11-12) 


The hint of satire here is complicated by the fact that, two lines above, 
Churchill had written: 


Truth best becomes an orthodox divine, 
And, spite of hell, that character is mine. 


Thus the “love of ease, Which all priests love” doubles back and includes 
the poet as well as his victim, for both are “‘priests.”” The reader then must 
see that the satiric thrust aimed at Warburton is direct and the one at 
the author ironic. Also at the end of the poem: 
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Let him not, gorged with power, and drunk with state, 
Forget what once he was, though now so high; 
How low, how mean, and full as poor as I. 


The personal comparison provides an intricate intermingling of methods: 
the epithets “low,” “‘mean,” and “‘poor” apply directly to Warburton but 
ironically to Churchill. And along with these complexities the unmixed 
irony of most of the lines continues, making the whole texture extremely 
rich. 

In the poem as a whole the tensions set up between the contrasting 
attitudes of irony and eulogy create “‘a number of feelings belonging neither 
to irony nor to eulogy, but capable of joining with both.”? Out of context 
the subtlety and complexity of these interplays of thought and feeling can 
only be suggested. They appear most clearly in the succession of hints at 
the ironic nature of the eulogy. These vary from the most subtle early in 
the poem to an outright attack on Warburton at the end. Thus Churchill 
writes about bishops’ mitres: 


. .. mitres, which shine 
So bright in other eyes, are dull in mine, 
Unless set off by virtue... 
(39-42) 


The qualification may or may not apply to Warburton; the hint is there» 
but that is all. Again about the man himself: 


... and through thy skin 
Peeps out that courtesy which dwells within. 
(53-54) 


“Peeps out’’—is this a sly dig? The next is more certain: 


But what is birth, when, to delight mankind, 
Heralds can make those arms they cannot find; 
When thou art to thyself, thy sire unknown, 
A whole Welsh genealogy alone? 

(57-61) 


Later the hints become broader and progressively more damaging: 


His judgment teach me, from the critic school, 

How not to err, and how to err by rule... 
(91-92) 

But you, my lord, renounced attorneyship 

With better purpose, and more noble aim, 

And wisely play’d a more substantial game . . . 
(158-161) 

. . . despise not one 

For want of smooth hypocrisy undone .. . 

(167-168) 


Until, at the conclusion of the poem, all pretense is dropped, and the satire 
becomes a direct attack: 


Let Glo’ster well remember how he rose, 

Nor turn his back on men who made him great; 

Let him not, gorged with power, and drunk with state, 
Forget what once he was, though now so high; 

How low, how mean, and full as poor as I. 


_ In method of attack the “Dedication” is closest to that of Pope in “The 
First Epistle of the Second Book of Horace: To Augustus.”’ Pope’s use of 


7 Winters, op. cit., p. 132. 
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ironic eulogy, particularly at the beginning and end of his satire, is directly 
comparable to Churchill’s. Thus Churchill’s ironic explanation of War- 


burton’s neglect of his poetry— 
... could I believe 


That he, the servant of his Maker sworn, 

The servant of his Saviour, would be torn 

From their embrace, and leave that dear employ, 
The cure of souls, his duty and his joy, 

For toys like mine, and waste his precious time, 
On which so much depended, for a rhyme?— 


parallels Pope’s similar idea about George II: 


How shall the Muse, from such a monarch steal 
An hour, and not defraud the Public Weal? 


But the epistle ““To Augustus” is not all irony, as the ‘‘Dedication”’ is; so 
the total effect is quite different. Furthermore, the heroic couplet norm in 
Pope remains epigrammatic; in Churchill it is something else. The differ- 
ence may be suggested in such a passage as the following: 


I ask no favour; not one note I crave; 

And when this busy brain rests in the grave, 

(For till that time it never can have rest) 

I will not trouble you with one bequest. 
(13-17) 


Here, without resorting to full enjambment, Churchill uses a couplet that 
permits the fusing of the four lines into a unit; yet the first couplet, although 
syntactically divided, is unified by the life-death thought contrast. More 
importantly this couplet retains a rhythmic identity because of the paren- 
thetical interruption that follows it: the parenthesis stops the tendency of 


the thought to run on, thereby increasing our awareness of the couplet 
unity. Churchill often employs other kinds of hesitations, repetitions, and 
after-thoughts in this way—as safeguards against the collapse of the 
couplet into run-on verse paragraphs; for example: 


Far, far be that from thee—yes, far from thee 
Be such revolt from grace, and far from me 
The will to think it— guilt is in the thought. 
Not so, not so hath Warburton been taught, 
Not so learn’d Christ—recall that day, well known, 
When (to maintain God’s honour—and his own) 
He call’d blasphemers forth: methinks I now 
See stern rebuke enthroned on his brow, 
And arm’d with tenfold terrors . . . 
(127-136) 


The effect of this couplet style is as different from Pope’s as it is from the 
other extreme, illustrated, for instance, in the first 24 lines of Keats’s 
“Endymion.” 

Few, if any, of Churchill’s couplets are memorable out of context. Prob- 
ably his best known line is the second of a couplet from ‘‘The Prophecy 
of Famine”’ (lines 85-6), where he refers to himself: 


Who often, but without success, have pray’d 
For apt Alliteration’s artful aid . . . 


And even this line, in a modern anthology, has been attributed to Pope! 
Nevertheless Churchill’s couplets retain their identity within the larger 
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unit, of which they are the basis. They remain the pattern which is never 
obliterated, no matter how far the variations may digress. 

The basic norm of Churchill’s versification, then, is the non-epigram- 
matic heroic couplet; the basic norm of his satire is irony. And for powerful 
and sustained irony the “Dedication to Dr. W. Warburton” is unequalled 
in English verse satire. Its only peer is in prose—Swift’s ‘‘Modest Proposal.” 
The “Dedication” is also, as we have seen, Churchill’s finest neo-classic 
poem. At his best—in this poem and in parts of “The Prophecy of Famine,” 
“The Author,” and “The Candidate’’—Churchill is one of the masters of 
the couplet and the last great neo-classic satirist. 

WALLACE CABLE BROWN 


University of Kansas City 





ON THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
LUDUS DE ANTICHRISTO 


THE Ludus de Antichristo, named after the Tegernsee in Bavaria (Tegern- 
seer Antichristspiel), whose origin is assigned to the latter half of the twelfth 
century, is certainly one of the most ambitiously planned of medieval Latin 
dramas. If, as some think, it was performed in the square before the portals 
of a great cathedral, the effect must have been impressive in the extreme. 
The grand finale, especially, when after the overthrow of Antichrist, whose 
riumph had been only temporary, the exultant processional entered the 
church, with banners flying, to the strains of a Te Deum, would have been 
splendid indeed. 

The King of the Teutons (Rex Teotonicorum) would have led the van 
at the head of his retinue and followed by the Kings of the Franks, of the 
Greeks, of Jerusalem, and all the rest, with their respective supporters. 
Such seems to have been the plan of the author. 

The Ludus is worthy of study as illustrating some of the issues that are 
at present in process of being referred to the stern arbitrament of shot and 
shell, submarine and bomber; e.g., the hegemony of Europe, the “furor 
Teutonicus,” forces manipulating Synagoga, relation between Church and 
arrogant State, and the like. 

The attitude of the unknown author, doubtless himself a cleric, toward 
his own church and toward other religionists is very interesting. He seems 
to have been genuinely concerned about the danger from worldliness. The 
note below on faleratos (phaleratos), line 183, touches on this. Prelates 
tricked out as though about to take part in a tournament (ein Clerus! der 
wie zum Turnier geschmiickt pranget,—v. Zeschwitz), are no credit to the 
church. Other passages, including those concerning the part played by the 
Hypocritae, show that the author considers the hypocrisy and selfishness 
of many clerics the reason why Antichrist was able to make his conquest. 

On the other hand, the “liberality,” almost syncretism, displayed 
toward representatives of other religions than the Christian is remarkable 
—Jews, Mohammedans, Gentiles, all are treated sympathetically. The 
Ludus begins (mirabile dictu) with a defense by Gentilitas of polytheism, 
and later the matter is introduced again. It may be that the influence of 
returning crusaders led to the moderating of polemics over against repre- 
sentatives of non-Christian faiths. 

The only translation of the Antichristus into English is that of the 
American scholar, W. H. Hulme.! 

It is an excellent piece of work, faithfully reproducing the sense of the 
original in idiomatic, forceful English. No attempt is made at rhyme, but 
the lines are fairly rhythmical and correspond well, each to each, to those 
of the original. The following notes refer to a few instances in which it seems 
to the present writer that the sense of the Ludus is not adequately repre- 
sented by Mr. Hulme’s translation. 

The lines refer to the play as given, with emendations by Wm. Meyer 
and Wilhelm, in The Latin Drama of the Medieval Church, by Karl Young, 
Volume II, pp. 315 ff. 


1 Antichrist and Adam, Two Medieval Religious Dramas. Translated into English by 
Sarah F. Barrow, Ph.D., and William H. Hulme, Ph.D. Western Reserve University Bulletin, 
August, 1925. Vol. xxvi, No. 8. (Antichrist is by Hulme and Adam by Miss Barrow). 
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On the English Translation of the ‘‘Ludus de Antichristo” 


NOTES 
Ludus de Antichristo 
(5-8) Stulti sunt et uere fatui, 
qui deum unum dicunt, 
quia antiquitatis ritui 
proterue contradicunt. 


Foolish and truly silly are those who say that there is one God (only); 
for they impudently contradict the rite of antiquity. H. translates: “For 
the laws and rituals of antiquity All speak against it.’”” He apparently makes 
antiquitatis ritui subject. But ritui is dative singular, not nominative plural, 
which would be ritiis. Besides Hulme inserts /aws and does not translate 
proterue. 

(21-28) Qui ergo tam multifariis 
unum dicunt preesse 
illorum (deum) contrariis 
est affici necesse. 


Ne ergo unum subici 
contrariis dicamus, 

et his diuinam affici 
naturam concedamus, 


Here I cannot see how Hulme is justified in translating contrariis affici 
and subici contrariis as he does—‘‘shows his favors to hostile peoples” — 
“unlike peoples are subject.”’ Contrariis does not refer to peoples, but to 
affairs, events, principles. Literally the passage can be given: Who there- 
fore say One (God) dominates so many and varied things, it is necessary 
that their God be affected by contraries. Let us not therefore say that the 
One is subjected to contraries and let us concede that His divine nature 
is affected by these (contraries). 


(183) Ut quid perditio per viros faleratos? 


Hulme gives faleratos as “deceptive.” ‘What ruin comes through de- 
ceptive men!”’ Faleratos is evidently a variant spelling for phaleratos, from 
phalero. Du Cange gives this definition: “‘Phalerare = Phaleris ornare,” and 
concerning Phalerae he writes: ‘‘Hinc eadem vox usurpata saepius ab Eccle- 
siasticis Scriptoribus ut futiles saeculi ornatus significarent.”’ It could be 
translated as: elaborately dressed, in all their trappings. 


(186) Quomodo fiet hoc? ego sum vir ignotus. 


Evidently this speech was suggested by the words of the Virgin Mary 
to the angel Gabriel after the Annunciation: Quomodo fiet istud, quoniam 
virum non cognosco? ‘‘How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” Luke 1, 
34. Hulme translates: “‘Why must this be? I am a man unknown!” It 
would be better to say: How can this be? I am, etc. 

(225-220) Tibi profiteor decus imperiale; 
Quo tibi seruiam ius postulo regale. 


To thee I tender imperial honor; I demand royal right by which I may 
serve thee. Hulme has: “‘Wherefore I will serve thee and claim for thee the 
rights of king.” But ius regale evidently means the authority which a king 
bestows, not that which he himself enjoys and exercises. The German 
“Lehnsrecht” gives the idea. Hulme does not take into consideration that 
serviam is subjunctive and that Quo tibi seruiam is an adjective clause 
modifying ius. 
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(257) In quos corruet per gladium ultoris. 


Hulme translates, “Against whom the sword of the avenger shall be 
raised.” But this does not correspond to the Latin, which can be given: 
Against whom (he) shall fall by the sword of the avenger. Better adopt the 
emendation of Meyer and Wilhelm, which substitutes iniguus for in quos 
and give it: The wicked one shall fall by the sword of the avenger. 


(303) Vobis credentibus conuertimur ad gentes. 


The wording here is evidently based on Paul’s words as recorded in 
Acts 13, 46. “Seeing ye thrust it (the Word of God) from you and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life; lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” Hulme 
has, ‘Since you now believe, let us turn to the (other) nations.” But con- 
verlimur is not subjunctive, so the translation should be simply: We turn 
to the nations (the Gentiles). 


(311-312) Ille iure deus cupidus estimatur, 
Qui spretis ceteris ult, ut solus colatur. 


That god is justly considered ambitious (full of evil desire—cupidus) 
who wills that he alone be worshipped, while others are despised. Hulme 
treats cupidus as an admirable quality. “That god is rightly esteemed 
worthy who, with disdain for others, wishes to be worshipped alone.” In 
view of the tone of the whole speech and especially of the ablative absolute 
phrase spretis ceteris, this interpretation of cupidus cannot be correct. 


(345) Per me egredere uectem confusionis; 


Ambiguity results here from the fact that the deponent verb egredi can 
be considered as an intransitive verb meaning go forth, march out, proceed, 
etc., or as a transitive verb meaning leave, forsake, etc. If the former mean- 
ing is used here, I do not see how wectem can be in the accusative except 
as in apposition to me. Now vectis in classical Latin means lever, handspike, 
carrying-pole, crowbar, bolt. Forcellini gives numerous quotations for the 
meanings above and adds for the use of the word in the Vulgate the follow- 
ing (this use would, of course, be of great weight in determining the mean- 
ing intended by the author of our Ludus): 

6) Translate. Vulg. Interpr. Amos 1.5. Conteram vectem Damasci; h.e. omne robur ac 
potentiam. Adde ibid. Psalm 106.16.* et alibi. 7) Serpens vectis apud Eund. Isai. 27, 1. Dicitur 
— Satan, quod valide includat eos, quos capit, ut interpretatur Weitenauer in Lex. Bib.. 
a -V. 


So my attempt at literal translation, using the intransitive meaning Of 
egredi, would be: Go forth in my power who am an instrument, a tool, of 
confusion. In other words, Proceed to use my power (Antichrist’s) as a 
means of confusing the people. 

But Hulme seems to favor the transitive meaning of egredi—to leave, 
forsake, and simply treats vectem confusionis as equivalent to confusionem. 
His version is, “‘With my assistance come out of thy confusion.” This is not 
satisfactory, because vectem is not translated, or even indicated, and ‘‘thy” 
must be supplied. The other translation is preferable. 


(371-372) Illi nos sumus uere 
In quod fines seclorum devenere. 


Hulme translates: ‘We indeed are they for whom the receding ages 
await.”’ Await seems to be a printer’s mistake—the word should be wai. 


* Psalm 107, 16 in Authorized Version. 
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In quos fines seclorum devenere is a quotation from 1 Cor. 10, 11. I translate 
accordingly: We indeed are they Upon whom the ends of the world are 
come, i.e. These events are to take place in the last times (Eschatology). 


(377-378) Ecce venit homo perditionis 
Magnae consummans_ muros Babylonis. 


These lines present a difficulty as consummans is ambiguous. I translate: 
Behold, the man of perdition (son of perdition) comes, bringing to com- 
pletion the walls of great Babylon. But Hulme takes consummans as mean- 
ing the effecting of the complete destruction of the city. “Behold, now, a 
man of perdition has come to destroy the walls of Babylon the Great.” 
But Antichrist would not want to destroy his birthplace (cf. Adso’s letter 
de Antichristo), but rather want to make it the stronghold of his power. 


(402-403) Fert in insaniam proprietatis 
Uos, quos decipiunt uultus auctoritatis. 


The original seems defective or corrupt. Meyer conjectures that pro- 
prietatis is a corruption of some such subject of the verb fert as doctrina 
vanitatis. We can then translate: The doctrine of vanity bears (away) into 
insanity you, whom the claims (appearances, literally, countenances) of 
authority deceive. Hulme has: “You whom the appearances of authority 
have deceived are led astray by a peculiar madness.”” He thus makes fert 
passive and the accusative Uos has to be treated as subject. But it is an 
approximation of the meaning, at any rate. 


(422) Fasciculus mirrae dilectus meus mihi. 


Hulme translates: ‘‘My beloved is as a sprig of Myrrh to me!”’ The use 
of sprig for fasciculus is peculiar. The line is a quotation from the Song of 


Solomon, Chapter 1, 13a. A bundle of myrrh is my well-beloved unto me. 
Authorized Version. Luther translates: Mein Freund ist mir ein Biischel 
Myrrhen. Das Hohelied Salomonis 1, 13. “Bundle” would have been prefer- 
able as a translation here, since it corresponds to the derivation of fasciculus 
(diminutive of fascis). Bundle is derived from bind. 
J. H. L. PFLUEGER 
Luther College 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 











HITHERTO UNDESCRIBED MANUSCRIPT VERSIONS 
OF THREE SERMONS BY DONNE 


THE MANUSCRIPT indicated as “Do” in Keynes’s Bibliography of 
Donne, which was formerly owned by P. J. Dobell and is now in the 
Harvard Library under the number “Nor 4506,”" contains three sermons 
by Donne, in versions that for one reason or another have a good deal of 
interest to students of his prose works. The authorities of the Harvard 
Library have kindly granted me permission to study and to use material 


from this manuscript. 
I 


The first of the three sermons is on Psalm 38: 9. This sermon never 
appeared in print until in 1921 Mr. Wilfred Merton put out for private 
distribution fifty copies of a collotype facsimile, from a version in the 
Dowden Manuscript. Mrs. E. M. Simpson, three years later, published the 
Dowden version as an appendix to her Study of the Prose Works of John 
Donne. The version in Nor 4506 varies from that of the Dowden Manu- 
script in many important ways, and provides a much more satisfactory 
basis for a definitive text. I shall publish shortly, through the Stanford 
Press, a text for this sermon based upon Nor 4506 collated with the version 
from the Dowden Manuscript. 

II 


The second sermon in Nor 4506 is on Ecclesiastes 12: 1, and appeared 
in XXVI Sermons by Donne (1660), under the title, ““A Sermon of Vale- 
diction at my Going into Germany.” Four different versions of this sermon 
are extant in addition to that in Nor 4506: one in a manuscript owned by 
the Marquess of Lothian, one in a manuscript at the Bodleian numbered 
Ashmole 781, one in a book published in 1638 entitled Sapientia Clamitans, 
and the one in XXVI Sermons. In a skilfully prepared and beautifully 
printed limited edition,* Mrs. Simpson has published a text of the sermon, 
based on the Lothian Manuscript, collated with the Ashmole Manuscript 
and the version that appeared in Sapientia Clamitans. Mrs. Simpson has 
printed in her volume both the Lothian version and also that in XXVI 
Sermons ; for, as she points out, the version in XX VJ Sermons represents a 
later form of the sermon, differing markedly from the earlier form which, 
with smaller variations, the Lothian and Ashmole manuscripts and Sapientia 
Clamitans all give. Nor 4506, also, contains the earlier version of the sermon. 
The Norton text resembles quite closely that of the Lothian Manuscript. It 
would seem to be a somewhat more careful transcript than the Lothian 
Manuscript itself; for in every case where Mrs. Simpson felt obliged to 
depart from her basic source as ‘demonstrably wrong,”’ Nor 4506 gives the 
better reading that Mrs. Simpson adopted from the other early versions.‘ 
It resembles the text of the Lothian Manuscript much more closely than 


1 Acquired by the Harvard Library in 1932. I shall hereafter refer to the manuscript by 
its Harvard catalogue number. 

2 Sapientia Clamitans, Wisdome Crying out to Sinners to returne from their evill wayes: con- 
tained in three pious and learned Treatises, ... London, Printed by I. Haviland, for R. Mil- 
bourne . . . 1638. The Imprimatur is dated December 12, 1637. For further facts about this 
volume, see Keynes’s Bibliography of Donne, edition of 1932, item 28. 

3 London: The Nonesuch Press. 1932. 

* See Mrs. Simpson’s “Textual Notes,” in her edition of the sermon, pages 73-74. The 
evidence cited above from Nor 4506 proves not only that the Lothian MS itself is sometimes in 
error, but also that Mrs. Simpson used excellent judgment in correcting it. 
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it does the text in Sapientia Clamitans. The number of variants between 
Nor 4506 and Sapientia Clamitans is at least four times as large as the 
number between Nor 4506 and the Lothian Manuscript. Mrs. Simpson 
does not give in her edition any complete or detailed list of variant readings 
from Saptentia Clamitans or the Ashmole Manuscript. My statement con- 
cerning the former is based on a careful check of her Lothian text® with the 
copy of Sapientia Clamitans in the Huntington Library. As yet I have not 
been able to check with the Ashmole version. 

The following are passages in Nor 4506 that do not coincide with the 
Lothian Manuscript, or with Sapientia Clamitans, or with XX VI Sermons. 
Though no single passage is of great importance, the list is of some interest. 


Lothian 


(page and line numbers refer to Simpson’s text) 


(p. 18, lines 11-12) 


bitternesses of the 
Romane Church 


(p. 22, lines 2-7) 

For the 2 first of 
these three, in those 
that were offered 
earely, God had his 
part, but in the 
fruits he had none, 
he had his part in 
the corne & in the 
loaves, but in those 
which came last God 
would have noe por- 
tion. 


(p. 24, line 2) 
saies David 

(p. 24, line 20) 
deus ignem 
preparavit 

(p. 27, line 4) 
our owne conscience 


istum 


(p. 28, line 13) 

good Loo 

(p. 29, line 11) 

soe severd, as that 
(p. 30, lines 17-21) 
in the 3d day con- 
gregantur aquae, Let 
the waters be gath- 
ered into one place 
all the doctrines nec- 
essary for the life to 
come into the Catho- 
lique Church; & in 


Sap. Clamitans 


bitternesses betweene 
the Jesuits and the 
Dominicans in the 
Romane Church 


In the two first of 
these three, in those 
that were offered 
early, God had his 
part; he had his part 
in the corne, and in 
the loaves; but in the 
latter fruits he had 
no portion. 


(sayes David) 


Deus paravit nobis 
ignem istum 


our selves, our con- 
sciences 


good 
so severed, as that 


in the third day, God 
came to that, Con- 
gregentur Aquae, Let 
the waters be gath- 
ered together into 
one place. God hath 
gathered all the wa- 
ters of life into one 


Nor 4506 


bitternesses which 
have passed between 
the Jesuites and the 
Dominicans in the 
Roman Church 


In the two firste of 
these three, in those 
that were offered 
early, God had his 
part, but in the later 
fruite he had none, 
he had his part in the 
corne and in the 
loaves, but in those 
that came last God 
would have no por- 
tion. 


sayth David 


deus nobis ignem is- 
tum preparavit 


our own consciences 


good soe 
so severed, that 


in the third day God 
came to that con- 
gregentur aquae, let 
the waters be gath- 
ered into one place. 
God hath gathered 
all the waters, all 
the waters of life 


XXVI Sermons 


bitternesses which 
have passed between 
the Jesuits and the 
Dominicans 


The two first of 
these, which were of- 
fered early, were of- 
fered partly to God, 
and partly to Man, 
to the Priest; but in 
the last, which came 
late, God had no 
part: He had his part 
in the corn, and in 
the loaves, but none 
in the latter fruits. 


[phrase omitted] 


Deus nobis ignem 
paravit 


phrase omitted] 


good 
[phrase omitted] 


in the congregentur 
aquae, let the waters 
be gathered  to- 
gether; God hath 
gathered all the wa- 
ters, all the waters 
of life into one place; 
that is, all the doc- 


® In the places where Mrs. Simpson indicates by her textual notes that she has departed 
from the Lothian source, I have checked, not against her main text, but against the Lothian 
reading which she rejected. 
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Lothian 

this 3d day God 
came to his, producat 
terra 


(p. 32, line 3) 
the taper 

(p. 32, line 10) 
saist to God 


(p. 35, line 18) 

to God 

(p. 35, line 24) 

to God 

(p. 36, lines 17-18) 
into the ballance & 
compare it, with that 
which yow 

(p. 36, line 20) 

into the ballance with 
that which God pre- 
sents unto yow 


(p. 36, line 21) 
tell me what yow 
(p. 37, lines 1-2) 
bell ring & ring out 


(p. 37, line 25) 
remember first the 
Creator & then the 
Creature 

(p. 38, line 13) 


to know what God 
did before he did 
any thing ad extra 


(p. 39, line 1) 
St. Aug: 

(p. 39, line 3) 
to us 

(p. 39, line 8) 
& a perfect 

(p. 39, line 21) 


if they lead them not 
to 


(p. 40, line 10) 
him who is 
(p. 40, line 12) 


wouldest 


Potter 


Sap. Clamitans 


place; all the doc- 
trines necessarie for 
the life to come into 
the holy Catholick 
Church. And in this 
third day, God came 
to his Producat terra 


thy taper 


sayest 


to God 
to God 


into the ballance, 
{rest omitted] 


into the ballance, 
with that which God 
presents you 


tell mee what you 


bell ring and ring 
out 


Remember first The 
Creator; secondly, 
Thy Creator. 


to know what God 
did before he did any 
thing ad extra 


Saint Augustine 
tous 
and a perfect 


if they lead them not 
to 


him who is 


wouldest 


Nor 4506 


into one place, all 
the doctrines neces- 
sary for the life to 
come into the Catho- 
lique Church, and in 
this third day god 
came to his producat 
terra 


that taper 


sayst unto God 


unto God 
unto God 


into ballance and 
comparison, with 
that which ye 


into ballance with 
that which God pre- 
sents to you 


tell me what ye 


bell ringe, till thy 
last bell ringe, and 
ringe out 


remember first the 
Creator and then 
thy Creator 


to know what God 
did before he be- 
gunne to doe any 
thinge ad extra 


Aug. 
unto us 
and perfect 


if that lead them not 
to 


him that is 


wouldst 


XXVI Sermons 


trine necessary for 
the life to come, into 
his Church: And 
then producet terra 


thy taper 


saist of thy selfe to 
God 


[phrase omitted] 
[phrase omitted] 


into comparison with 
that which ye 


[phrase omitted] 


what will ye 


bell ring; till thy last 
bell ring 


[phrase omitted] 


[whole sentence word- 
ed differently] 

{word omitted] 

to us ward 

[phrase omitted] 


if their respect be 
not upon 


[pbrase omitted] 


[phrase omitted] 
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III 


The third sermon in Nor 4506 is on Matthew 21: 44. Two versions of 
it have thus far appeared in print: one in Six Sermons by Donne, 1634,° 
and the other in Fifty Sermons, 1649. The version in Nor 4506 differs 
markedly from both printed versions, and by doing so gives information 
and raises questions as to the date of the sermon and the relation of the 
three versions to one another. 

1. The date of the sermon.—In Fifty Sermons, the sermon is Number 
XXXV, and is headed, “Preached February 21. 1611.” All scholars who 
have mentioned the matter agree that this dating must be wrong, since 
Donne did not take orders until 1615. Gosse, strangely, ignored the date 
1611 and (on what grounds I cannot imagine) substituted for it 1623.7 
Geoffrey Keynes pointed out the fact that 1611 must be an error.* Mrs. 
Simpson in her Study of the Prose Works of John Donne also pointed out 
the error, and in her dating of the sermons left this one among those for 
whose date she had no definite evidence. John Sparrow® noted that the 
date when the sermon was copied into the Lothian Manuscript—August, 
1624—makes a terminus ad quem. 

Nor 4506 differs from the two printed editions in prefixing to the sermon 
a letter to the Countess of Montgomery. This letter appeared by itself in 
Letters to severall Persons of Honour, written by John Donne (1651); and 
Gosse not only printed it in his biography, as one of a number of letters 
indicating Donne’s state of mind shortly before going to the continent with 
Doncaster, but even connected it with the sermon on Matthew 21: 44." 
He had, however, as I have above noted, for some unstated reason the 
year 1623 in mind as that during which the sermon was preached, assumed 
his date to be correct, and made no attempt to reason further. Surely, 
finding the letter prefixed to the sermon, as it is in Nor 4506, makes several 
points clear. The letter must obviously date from the spring of 1619, since 
Donne writes of his “‘going out of the kingdome, and perchance out of the 
World,” and we know that in his illness and nervousness he had such a 
fear when contemplating the trip with Doncaster.” Her Ladyship, he writes 
in the letter, had been pleased to hear the sermon on Matthew 21: 44, 
before he wrote it out for her. He must, then, have made for the Countess 
a manuscript copy of the sermon, in the spring of 1619; and since he says it 
was by her “‘commandment,” it is extremely unlikely that he had preached 
the sermon very long before he made the copy. Several times Donne wrote 
out single sermons at the request of different people; and in every case 
the request, and the writing out, came not long after the sermon concerned 


* Each sermon in this volume has a separate title-page, with the same date, 1634. Keynes 
(Bibliography of Donne, 1932 edition, p. 35) thinks these sermons may have been issued sepa- 
rately or two together, since they sometimes occur so. 

_ | Life and Letters of John Donne, t1, 122, note: “The sermon referred to was on St. Matthew 
xxi.44, and was probably identical with the discourse printed, as preached on the 21st Feb. 
1623, in the folio of 1649.” 

* Keynes, Bibliography of Donne, edition of 1914, p. 3; edition of 1932, p. 35. 

__ * “John Donne and Contemporary Preachers.” Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association, xv1 (1930), 175, note. 

‘© It is the tenth letter in the collection. 

1 Gosse, op cit., 11, 122-123. 

' The evidence for his having had such apprehensions of death is plentiful; it is in various 
letters published by Gosse, of. cit., 11, 121-127; also in Donne’s “Hymn to Christ,” and in the 
last part of his sermon on Ecclesiastes 12; 1. 
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was preached.” It must, then, date from the early months of 1619; and the 
most natural conclusion is that the date in Fifty Sermons is correct except 
for one simple typographical blunder; that is, that instead of being preached 
on February 21, 1611, it was really preached on February 21, 1619." 

2. The relation of the version in Nor 4506 to the versions in “Six Sermons” 
and “Fifty Sermons.’’—The version of this sermon in Nor 4506 differs from 
that in’ Six Sermons, and also from that in Fifty Sermons, in a great many 
details. In most of the variations, Nor 4506 agrees with Six Sermons if it 
disagrees with Fifty Sermons, and vice versa.“ From what source, then, 
does the version in Nor 4506 come? And, similarly, what about the sources 
of the versions in Six Sermons and in Fifty Sermons? 

The version in Nor 4506 cannot be a transcript from that which later 
appeared in Six Sermons; for it differs from Six Sermons, and coincides 
with Fifty Sermons, in a large number of details, including some passages 
in which Nor 4506 and Fifty Sermons add whole phrases to Six Sermons. 
Such a condition could not possibly result from mere chance mistakes or 
changes made by the copyist in transcribing Nor 4506. 

On the other hand, and for similar reasons, the version in Nor 4506 
cannot be a transcript from that which later appeared in Fifty Sermons. 
No such theory could possibly explain the fact that Nor 4506 is closer to 
the version in Six Sermons than it is to that in Fifty Sermons, that in nearly 
two hundred instances it coincides with the former while differing from 
the latter. 

A possibility somewhat harder to dispose of is that Nor 4506 and the 
manuscript from which Six Sermons was derived might both be copied 
from a now lost original. Many of the variations between these two versions 
consist in the omission by Six Sermons of phrases, words, or syllables that 
are in Nor 4506 and also in Fifty Sermons (I count 33 such instances) ; and 
it is possible to imagine a careless copyist omitting such phrases inad- 
vertently. Again and again, Six Sermons makes very poor sense, while 
Nor 4506 and Fifty Sermons both read much more intelligibly. One example 
may make the point clear. Fifty Sermons, page 316, lines 19-24," reads: 
“If we will say, ... we will admit Christ, but we will not admit him to 
reign over us, to be king; if he will be content with a Consulship, with a 
Collegueship, that he & the world may joyn in the government, that we 
may give the week to the world, and the Sabbath to him, that we may 
give the day of the Sabbath to him and the night to our licentiousnesse,” 
etc. Six Sermons reads: “If he will say, . . . Consulship, with a Colleague- 
ship, that he and the world may joyn in government, that we may give the 
week to the world, and the sabbath unto him, and the night to our li- 
centiousnesse,”’ etc. Nor 4506 agrees with Fifty Sermons, except ior the 
substitution of “‘weele” for the first “we will,” of ‘in government” for “in 
the government,” and of “unto him” for the second ‘“‘to him.” 

There are objections, however, to any supposition that the differences 
between Six Sermons and Nor 4506 are simply the result of careless copying. 

(1) In many of the places where Nor 4506 coincides with Fifty Sermons 


13 Cf. Gosse, op. cit., 1, 160, 163, 221, 232, 247. Cf. also Keynes’s Bibliography, edition of 
1932, items 12, 15, 16, 19, 21, 23. Item 21 is only an apparent exception. The title indicates 
that it was preached 24 Feb., 1625, and published 1626. Feb. 24, 1625, Old Style, is, of course, 
1626 according to our modern reckoning. 4 Te., 1618/1619. , 

* T count 23 instances where all three versions are different. The total number of varia- 
tions between Nor 4506 and one or the other of the two printed versions reaches several hun- 
dred. # P, 28, lines 20-26, in Alford’s edition of Donne’s Works, Volume v. 
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and differs from Six Sermons, the differences do not consist in the omission 
by Six Sermons of phrases present in the other two versions, but are of 
numerous other sorts (I count 66 of these variations). To illustrate by a 
very few simple instances: Fifty Sermons, page 311, lines 6—7,"" reads: “over 
thorny hedges,” Nor 4506, “thorny hedges,’”’ Six Sermons, “through many 
hedges”; Fifty Sermons, page 311, lines 37—39,'* reads: “and then to... 
and lastly, to,” Nor 4506, the same, Six Sermons, ‘‘Thirdly, to . . . Fifthly, 
to”; Fifty Sermons, page 312, line 26,’ reads: “‘of all those promises,” Nor 
4506, the same, Six Sermons, “of the promises”; Fifty Sermons, page 312, 
line 53,2° reads: “in some danger,” Nor 4506, the same, Six Sermons, “in 
some danger in the storm’’;*" Fifty Sermons, page 314, lines 24-25,” reads: 
“and a Corner Stone in reconciling God and mankind in his office,’ Nor 
4506, the same, Six Sermons, “and God and man, in reconciling mankinde 
in his office’’; etc. Sixty-six such variations can hardly all be ascribed to a 
copyist’s carelessness or blundering. 

(2) Acurious phenomenon of the three existing versions is their tend- 
ency to vary by reversal of the order of words. For example: Fifty Sermons, 
page 319, line 21, reads “springs and snares,’”’ Nor 4506, “snares and 
springes,’’ Six Sermons, “snares and springs’; Fifty Sermons, page 313, 
lines 22-23,% reads “‘hay or stubble,’”’ Nor 4506, “thay or stubble,” Six 
Sermons, “stubble or hay”; Fifty Sermons, page 316, line 13, reads ‘“‘the 
gates, the walls,”” Nor 4506, “‘the walls, the gates,” Six Sermons, “and 
gates, and walls.” Since instances, as illustrated above, exist where each of 
the three is in disagreement with the other two, this tendency cannot be 
a trick of any one copyist; and it does not seem a failing universal enough 
to attribute to all copyists. It seems much more likely to have been a tend- 
ency of one man whose deliberate revisions account for the three versions: 
i.e., of Donne himself. 

The theory that Nor 4506 and Six Sermons come from a suppositious 
original manuscript does not, then, account for all the variations. On the 
other hand, a theory that Six Sermons was printed directly from the author’s 
autograph manuscript, in a different state of revision from that appearing 
in Nor 4506, would be open to objection because of the numerous places 
where Six Sermons is obviously unintelligible through the omission of 
phrases that in Nor 4506 and Fifty Sermons complete the sense. (The possi- 
bility that such omissions came from careless printing is slight, since the 
spelling, punctuation, etc., of Six Sermons are reasonably accurate.) A care- 
less copyist might well have been responsible for some of these omissions. 
Or a different theory, which would account for all the above-mentioned 
phenomena, might be that Six Sermons comes from a version of the sermon 
taken down in shorthand by someone who heard it delivered. Such a copyist 
could easily have left out phrases and become confused as to meanings; and 
he could also have taken down a spoken version that was itself somewhat 
different from any version prepared in writing by the author. This last 
theory is at least a possible explanation of the facts, though the three ver- 
sions resemble one another a little too closely to make it certain. 

Reasonable conclusions would seem to be: (1) that No 4506, Six Ser- 
mons, and Fifty Sermons certainly give us the sermon in three different 


'7 Alford, op. cit., v, 28, line 15. 4 Alford, v, 29, lines 26-28. ' Alford, v, 30, line 25. 
* Alford, v, 31, line 23. 

*! Note that in this instance Six Sermons adds a phrase that the other two leave out. 

* Alford, v, 34, lines 23-24. % Alford, v, 44, line 27. 

* Alford, v, 32, lines 22-23. % Alford, v, 38, line 11. 
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stages of revision; (2) that Nor 4506 almost certainly goes back to a manu- 
script that Donne prepared for and presented to the Countess of Mont- 
gomery and that was not used for either Six Sermons or Fifty Sermons; 
(3) that Six Sermons may derive from a short-hand transcription of the 
spoken sermon, or, less probably, from a copy which was itself carelessly 
transcribed, with numerous omissions of phrases and words, from an origi- 
nal manuscript in a different stage of revision from either the original of 
Nor 4506 or the original of Fifty Sermons ; (4) that Fifty Sermons certainly 
comes from a later revision of the sermon by the author.” 

The passages of this sermon in Nor 4506 which differ in wording from 
the text of Six Sermons and also from that of Fifty Sermons are as follows: 
Fifty Sermons Alford, Vol. V Nor 4506 


P. line P. line 
313 29-30 32 31-33 


Six Sermons 


to his actions, pos- 
session of  greate 
places, alliance in 
greate families, 
stronge practise in 
Courts, 


to his Faith, or any to his possession of 
other foundation to great places, alliance 
his Actions, posses- in great families, 
sion of great places, strong practice in 
alliance in great courts, 

Families, strong par- 

ties in Courts, 


must proceede as 
that generall did, 


must needs do as 
that General] did 


313 35-36 33 2-3 must proceed as that 


Generall did, who 


314 12-13 34 


314 


30 


34 


30 


when he received a 
besieged Towne to 
mercy, upon condi- 
tion that 


unite, and reconcile 
(as it 


must at last either 
rest altogether eter- 


when he besieged a 
town, who com- 
pounded to take it to 
mercie upon a condi- 
tion, that 


reconcile and unite 
(as he 


must all at last either 
rest all together, or 


when he beseiged a 
towne, to mercy, 
upon condition that 


unite, and reunite, as 
he 


must at last either 
rest alltogether, or 


nally, or bee else be be 


a soone should aske should 


the 
aske 


the sonne shall ask sonne 


was Christs as is Christs is Christs 


this first part, As_ the first place. this first part. 


Christ is a stone. 
is such 


is all the way such it is such 


and gates, and walls the walls the gates 
are all all 


if he will 


the gates, the walls, 
all 


if we will if weel 
to him, that we may 
ive the day of the 
bbath unto him 
and the night 


unto him, and the 
night 


to him, that we may 
give the day of the 
Sabbath to him and 
the night 


% We know that in at least two years, 1625 and 1630, Donne worked at such revisions. 
Cf. Gosse, op. cit., 1, 225; and the heading of Sermons No. 71 and 72 in LXXX Sermons 
(1640) : “At the Haghe Decemb. 19, 1619. I Preached upon this Text. Since in my sicknesse at 
re (non a in Essex, 1630. revising my short notes of that Sermon, I digested them into 
ese two.” 
#7 T am not listing mere variations in spelling or punctuation. 
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ermons Alford, Vol. V 


line 
25 


38 


line 
28 


are content 


38 28-29 will none of that ab- 


39 


41 


30 


6-9 


14 


6 
24-45 


solute 


Christ hath said to 


us for our better 


grown perfect in the 
practise of their 
sinne, if they fall 
upon this stone, that 
is, sinne, and yet 
stoppe at Christ, af- 
ter the sinne, this 
stone shall break 
them; that is, breake 
their force 


Domino 


(as St. Bernard in- 
larges this medita- 
tion) 


supplantation 


(no pity from God, 
no mercy, neither 
shall any man pity 
them, no compas- 
sion, no sorrow: 
And in the breaking 
thereof, saith the 
Prophet, 


Prophet, 
gloss: 


says the 
{marginal 
“Dan. 11. 18” 


an arme or a leg, but 
brake the 

rubbage 

gives that civill wis- 


dome, to make use of 
other mens infirmities, 


University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


*8 The correct reference is to Daniel 11.19. 


Six Sermons 


can be content 


will not admit of his 
absolute 


Christ said to us, for 
the better 


grown confident in 
the practise of their 
sinnes they fall upon; 
if this stone sink and 
stop at Christ, this 
shall break them, 
break their force 


Dominus 


(as S. Bernard say- 
eth) enlarge this 
meditation) 


supplications 


no pitie from God, 
nor shall any pitie 
them: the Prophet 
saith further, 


sayes the Prophet 
Daniel: [marginal 
gloss: “Dan. 11. 19”] 


an arm or leg, but 
the 

rubbish 

hath given us civil 


wisdome to make use 
of our enemies, 


Nor 4506 


wilbe content 


will none of his ab- 
absolute 


Christ hath sayd to 
us for better 


growne confident in 
the practise of theire 
sinnes, yf they fall 
upon this stone, 
sinne, and stop at 
Christ, this shall 
breake them, breake 
their force 


Domine 

(as St. Bernard 
sayth, _enlarginge 
this Meditation) 


supplantations 


noe pitty from god, 
nor shall any pitty 
them in the break- 
inge thereof, (sayth 
the prophet farther) 


(sayes the prophet) 
Dan. 11. 15, [mar- 
inal gloss: “Dan. 
11. 15” }* 


an arme or legge, 
but broke the 


rubbidge 
gives us that civill 


wisedome to make 
use of our enemies, 


GEORGE R. POTTER 





THE COMPOUND NOUNS IN THE WORKS 
OF ANDREAS GRYPHIUS 


THE OLD alliterative Germanic poetry abounds in nominal and adjectival] 
compounds. The verbal element, portraying action, is subordinated to the 
static substantive element. By massing together compound nouns and 
adjectives the poet attains ponderous cumulative effects with slow verse 
movement and heavy sonority. He does not invent new themes, but elabo- 
rates upon old familiar ones with all the literary devices at his command, 
among which one of the foremost is the creation of poetic images by means 
of compound nouns and adjectives, many of which are coined by the poet 
himself to suit the occasion. 

With the decline of alliterative verse the use of such compounds, except 
those of concrete designation, decreased markedly. Just before the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, however, the practice of fashioning compounds 
sprang into vogue again and reached its peak in the Baroque, often called 
the Age of Metaphor. Not only did the poets exercise their ingenuity in 
inventing new compound nouns and adjectives, but current ones were 
catalogued! for the convenience of the erudite architects of literature.” 

The present writer is making a study of the language of the Baroque. 
Since the enormous increase in the number of compound nouns and ad- 
jectives over that of the preceding periods is one of the most striking 
characteristics of Baroque literature it has seemed advisable to begin with 
an investigation of them. As a start Andreas Gryphius (1616-1664) was 
chosen, because he produced not only dramas, both tragedies and comedies, 
but also many lyric poems, some of high merit, as well as a small amount 
of rhetorical prose, especially funeral orations and eulogies; because he was 
not an extremist, and, because his religious poetry, at least, is outstanding 
for its spontaneity and fervor. In keeping with the trend toward complete- 
ness in linguistic research the writer has listed all occurrences of every com- 
pound noun and adjective in Gryphius. The present study deals only with 
the compound nouns. All compound nouns which are not in Grimm’s 
Deutsches Worterbuch, or which appear there without reference to authors 
or with reference to authors later than Gryphius are indicated by special 
symbols.* Often the earliest reference in the WB. is to Gryphius. 

There are many inconsistencies in spelling in the Gryphius texts;‘ also 


1 Gottfried von Peschwitz, Jtingst-Erbauter Hoch-Teutscher Parnass, 1663. 

Gotth. Werner, Deutscher Daedalus oder poetisches Lexicon, 1675. 

See also Goedeke, Grundriss 111, 21-28 for complete list. 

2 J. G. Schottelius, A usftihrliche Arbeit von der teutschen Haubt-S prache, 1663, p. 398: “Die 
Doppelung oder Verdoppelung (Compositio) ist ein rechtes Haubtteihl und das allervornemste 
Kunststiikk in der Teutschen Sprache, welche vornemlich ihr iibertrefliches Vermégen durch 
die Kraft der Doppelung darzeiget .. . ” 

* * not in Grimm, Deutsches Wéorterbuch. 

t in WB., but no authors cited. 
° in WB., but all citations later than Gryphius. 

* Andreas Gryphius, Lustspiele, hrsg. von Hermann Palm., v. 138 Stuttgart. Lit. Verein 
Bibliothek, 1878, Abbrev. L. Same series, v. 162, Trauerspiele. 1882, Abbrev. T. Same series, 
v. 171, Lyrische Gedichte. 1884. Abbrev. G. 

Andreas Gryphius, Sonn- und Feiertagssonnete, hrsg. von Heinrich Welti, Halle, Niemeyer 
1883 (Neudrucke 37-38). Abbrev. Nd. 

Andreas Gryphius, Das Lissaer Sonettbuch von 1637, hrsg. als Neudruck von Victor Man- 
heimer, Die Lyrik des Andreas Gryphius, p. 251 ff. Berlin 1904. Abbrev. N. 

For the Sonn- und Feiertagssonnete, the Neudruck prepared by Welti was used because it 
is the only complete edition reproducing the sonnets in the form in which they first appeared in 
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a compound is sometimes printed solid, at other times with a hyphen be- 
tween the elements, or as separate words. The same word occasionally ap- 
pears in one section of text as a primary® compound, and in another section 
as a secondary® compound, not necessarily with a difference in meaning, 
e.g., ackermann G529, 531 and ackersman Nd. 96. 

The words have been arranged*® as follows: 


I. Primary nominal compounds 
a) with both elements nouns 
b) with the first element verbal 
II. Secondary nominal compounds 
III. Compound nouns of agency 
a) with the first element a noun in any case relationship to the second 
b) with the first element adjectival or adverbial. 
IV. Compound nouns with an infinitive as the last element 
a) with the first element a noun in any case relationship to the second 
b) with an adjectival or adverbial first element 
c) with the entire compound object of a preposition, the whole phrase being used as 
a noun. 
V. A participial quasi-compound (brieffe getragen L97). 
VI. Compound nouns with an adjectival or adverbial first element. 


Under IIIa and IVa are listed also a few secondary compounds under 
separate sub-headings. 


I. PRIMARY NOMINAL COMPOUNDS 


a) with both elements nouns: 
abendessen T689; abend-glocke L512; *abendknecht L577; tabend-lied 
T291; abendmahl Nd. 28, 70, B31, T315, G382; fabendmahlzeit L27, 63, 
T525; tabendréthe G194; *abend-seuffzer G485; abend-stern T534, G537; 
tabendstunde G231; *abgrund pful Nd. 37 (der Héllengrund); °abscheid- 


gruss L285 (WB. only abschiedsgruss with ie; cf. Grimm’s note under 
abschied) ; °abschied-kuss G124 (WB. only abschiedskuss): facker gaul L35; 
tackermann G529, 531; aderschlag T237; *adlerfliigel Nd. 68; *affen-kopff 
L168; affen-spiel L228, 387; alabaster-stein L358; *amt-recht T593; *angst- 
gehetze G246; *angst-geschafft G517; °angst-geschrey G235, 466, 468; 
angsthaus T216, 242 (die Welt); fangst-schweiss G302; *angst-stand T800; 
antwort-schrifft T437; apffel-biss G463; *arbeit-schieff Nd. 48; arbeit- 
seligkeit L512; °armband G398; arswische L149; *ascherbrod Nd. 28 
(iibertr.); augenblick L25, 115, 118, 150; augenblicks (adv.) L117; *augen- 
brun T228 (Trinen); augenlicht G460 (Sehkraft); augenlid T238, 566, 
G125; augenlust Nd. 104; augenpaar T20; augenschein T23, 81; augenstern 
T112 (das Auge); augenstrah! L114, 130; augen-trost G589; *aussatz pest 
Nd. 18 (Siinde); backenstreich T285; badehiitlin L166; bernhiuter L33, 
67, 115, 135, 157, 158, 321; bernhauterey L72; *basilisken-fleisch T542; 
*bastart-schaffer L380 (unechter Schafer, Arkadier); bauch-dienst T670 
(Schwelgerei); °bauer-pingel L457; bauer-Greta L71; °baur-gutt L289; 





Leyden 1639, published by Elzivir. Welti also gives the variant readings of the edition of 1663, 
a B3, for which the abbrev. herein is Nd.B. For further details cf. Welti’s introduction, xii 


5 Terminology adopted from Charles T. Carr, Nominal Compounds in Germanic, Oxford 
Univ. Press, London 1939, p. 309. O. Curme, A Grammar of the German Language, MacMillan, 
N. Y. 1905, p. 481 in a note under sec. 249 used the terms proper and improper compounds, 
but in his 1922 edition this nomenclature is not found: instead he speaks of old group-words and 
younger group-words, p. 442. 

® In the alphabetical arrangement words beginning with c have been listed under & or 2, 
€.g. cammer-wach and cederbaum. 
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*paurhof L314; *baum-dieb L435; *baum-gott L349; *baum-géttin L365; 
*baum-cypress L430; *begribnis-gedicht G512; *begribnis-ode G521; 
beenhaus L328 (dial. cf. Palm’s note); bernstein L225, 226; *beschluss 
sonnet N295; besemgeld G543; betfahrt T737; °battelhund L264 (dial. 
Bettelhund); bettelmann L485; bettelstab T425; tbettelvolck L537; bett’ 
genoss T768; *bettler kénig L32; fbinstock L262 (dial. Bienenstock); 
birken-laub G578; fbirnbeime pl]. L263 (dial. Birnbiume); birnen most 
L17 (WB. dirnmost); birnenstiel L28 (WB. dirnstiel); tbittschrift L126; 
*blitter-krantz T308; bleymass T207 (Senkblei); bleyriemen T646; bley 
schelme L160 (WB. eine Schelie); bleywurff T580 (die Lotung); blockhaus 
G136, 279; blumenbau L179; blumen-fest L178; tblumen-garten L177, 
179; blumen-krantz L315; blumen-schmuck L314; blumen-wesen L179; 
blut-bad T416; blut-bahn T691; blut-fahn G116; blut-fiirst T50; blutgeld 
G313; blut-gericht T77, 515, 675 (Todesstrafe); blutgeriist T453; blut-gut 
T749 (cf. Palm’s note); blut-hauss G314; blut-hund Nd. 14, T21, 154, 198, 
398 (ein grausamer Herrscher); *blut-kelch T456; *blut-comet T575; *blut- 
quell T749; blutrath T405 (Todesstrafe); blutrath T416 (der verurteilende 
Richter); blut-recht T53, 464, G315 (Todesstrafe); blutschande L577, 
T766; blutschuld Nd. 13, 67, T387, 460, 467, 617, 750(2), 756, G162, 380; 
*blutschuldt noth Nd. 31; blut-schweiss Nd. 99, G299, 391; °blutspiel 
T431; blut-strom Nd. 56, G330; *blutsturm T200 (Massenmord); *blut- 
trompet T438, G104, 150; *blut-tumult G321; blut-verwandten pl. T181, 
564, 760; blutzeuge T400, 645, 686 (ein Mirtyrer); *béck blut T784 (WB. 
bocksblut); bolwerck L61, 68; bothen brodt G553; fbrandaltar T251 (ein 
Scheiterhaufen) ; brand-pfall T234, G117; brandstatt T54; braut-altar G531; 
*braut panquet 1208; braut-bett L339, T651, G415; °braut-fackel L338; 
*braut-gott L337(3), 338(2) (Hymen); brautschatz Nd. 63; *briefftrigerey 
L167 (Klatsch); brillen futter L166 (Etui); *Britten-land T441; brodt- 
schiiler Li41; brodtasche L42 (Magen); *briider-hold G534; bruder liebe 
Nd. 24, L403; briider-lieb’ T538; °bruder mord T544, 550, 552, 569, 594, 
598; °bruder treu Nd. 24, T393; *bruder-zanck T561; brunnen-ader T758 
(die felsige Quelle des Jordan) ; *brunn-cristall L388 (klarer Wasserspiegel); 
brunquell® Nd. 31, T124, G263 (Ursprung); *brust-gestirn T745 (cf. Palm’s 
note); brustwehr G585; buben-larve T448; bubenstiick T120, G540; buch- 
laden L470; buchstabe L503; *buler brif L288; *bund-kist T743, 746, 750, 
779, 804 (Bundeslade); *bund-verwandten® pi. T181; *biindnis-schwur 
T769; *biirger-blut L227, T421, 592, 800; °biirger-krieg T403, 425, 469, 
560; biirgermeister L469, T558, G188; °biirgerrecht T701; *burgtrompete 
T76; buss-lied G501; fdampffrohr T451; danck-lied G170, 456, 474; 
danckopffer G456; *diamanten glantz'® Nd. 99, T161; diebstahl L413; 
*diebstiick L528, G399; *dienst-anbittung L89; diensthaus G100 (die Welt); 
dintenfass L168, 169; distelstrauch Nd. 51; *donner-faust T650; °donner- 
flamm’ G217; donner-gott L184 (Jupiter); *donner-grimm T1733, 744; 
*donner-jahre pl. G221 (unruhige Jahre); donnerkeil Nd. 57, 110, T35, 
107, 108, 461, G231, 560; fdonnerklang T198; donnerknall L150, T578; 
G355; *donner-lufft G522; donnerschlag T158, 180, 276, 302, 371, 387, 
528, 535, 540, 545, 613, 738, G99, 101, 166, 260, 299, 446, 504, 562 (wenn 
iibertr., Gottes Zorn); donnerstim Nd. 45, 69; donnerstral Nd. 7, T615, 
683, 700, 794, G116, 209, N296 (betaiubender Schicksalsschlag); donner- 
sturm T215; donnerwolcke Nd. 88, L224, T513, 525; donnerwort Nd. B52 


7 WB., bruderliebe. 8 Gryphius occasionally used appositional compounds. 
* WB., bundesverwandten. 10 WB., demantglanz. 
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(Gottes Mahnwort); dorff-schulmeister L21(2), 66; dorff-volck L520; 
dornen-busch L183; dornen-crone G235 (das irdische Leiden); dornen- 
strauch T160; *dornen zucht Nd. B23 (iibertr.); drachen-blut T542; 
*drachen-eyter _T526; drachen-gifft T290; drachen-zahn G354; *Dreck- 
gasse L23; *dresskammer L482 (cf. Palm’s note); drommel-klang T419; 
ehebett L337, T146; ehbruch L399, 456, 537; ehe-frau L564, 568; ehegatt 
G477; *eh-gefehrte T302; eh-gemahl L544, T362, 417, G146, 535; ehe- 
gemahlin G148; *eh-contract L161; ehemann L129, 570, T203, 315, 794, 
G394; eh-schatz L166, T312 (Kosewort) ; eh-segen L167 (Kinder) ; ehestand 
L72; *eheverbiindniss L165; eheweib L505, G317; °ehren-ampt 1T25; 
°ehren-bahn T766, G176; °ehrenbett T600, G187, 531; *ehren-blum L211; 
*ehren-bund G552 (die Ehe); °ehren-dieb L135, G116; *ehren-dunst T365 
(blindes, tibertriebenes Ehrgefiihl); ehren-kleid T385 (Hinrichtungskleid 
Karls); ehren-krantz L408, Gi17, 554 (iibertr.); *ehrenkron Nd. 25, 78, 
95, L337, T682, 685, 699, 708, G260, 392, 526 (iibertr.); fehren-lohn T703 
(das ewige Leben); ehren-mah!l T513 (Papinian als Ehrenmal der Ge- 
rechtigkeit); *ehren-neigung L134; *ehren-nutz T536 (Ehre und Vorteil); 
*ehrenpflicht L133 (Hochachtung); tehren-pfad T702 (iibertr.); *ehren- 
rauch G236 (blendende Ehrersucht); *ehren-schlos G504 (der Himmel); 
tehren-schmuck G180; ehren-stand T371, 533 (die Wiirde); ehren-tag 
G392 (der jiingste Tag); *ehrenthron Nd. 11, 44 (Gottes Thron); *ehren- 
tisch Nd. B26; tehren-tittul L502; *ehren-wagen G527 (die Fahrt in die 
Ewigkeit); °ehren-weg T683 (iibertr.); ehrenwort L576; *ehren-wunde 
L399(2); °ehren-zeichen G527; ehr-erbittung L28, T801; eidschwur T125, 
781; *eifer-sinn T279; eifersucht T241; elffenbein T186, 341, G117, 358; 
Elyser-feld L283, T601; end-urtheil L465; engelbrodt Nd. 31 (iibertr., 
Trost durch Gottes Liebe); engel-printz N268; engelschar Nd. 46, B10; 
engelspeis Nd. 28 (das ewige Leben durch das heilige Abendmahl); erd- 
boden L121; erdfall T374, G151; erdt-kreiss Nd. 32, L191, T310, 706, 
G355; terd-kugel G415; erdreich T802; °erden bau T240; *erden-fiirst 
G331 (Christus); erden-wurm L216; °erndte-zeit G553; eselohr G580; 
fabelwerck T661; fallstrick Nd. 66, B34; fastnacht L449, 469, 477; foosz- 
nach L288 (dial.); *fasnachtdinstig (dial. L330); fast-tag L481; feber-hitz 
T280, 756; federbusch G575; federvolck G130 (die Végel); feigen-korb 
T772; *feld-bau kunst L338; feldgeschrey T746, G349, 485; feld-gewende 
pl. G495 (Landschaft); °feld-gut L493 (Landgut); feld-heer T108 (hier 
die Engelscharen) ; feld herr T168, G134; feldmarschall L117; ffeld-oberster 
T169; *feld-posaun G355; feld-schalmey L357; feldschlacht L113; tfeld 
trompet G355; feldwabel L290 (dial.); felleisen L447; fensterloch L165, 
169; “fest-tag L166, T663; feurfuncken L113; tfeur geschrey L366; *feur 
granate L105; feurwerck L24, G152; feuerzeug L166; fischtrog L263; 
flammen glutt T204; *flammen grund T672 (Flammen aus der Tiefe); 
*flammen pfeil G131; °fammenstrom Nd. 92; fledermaus L168, G579; 
flederwisch G544; flederwisch-jungfer L489, 577; tfolterbanck T181, G252; 
folter-frage G516 (iibertr.); folter-hauss T151 (die Welt); °folter-kammer 
G267; folter-saal T233, 782 (die Welt); frasfest Nd. 17; frauen-bild L518, 
T309, 333, G443 (eine Frau); *frauen-blut G543; *frauen-haut T94; frauen 
hauss L559; frauen list L81; frauen-mensch L504; frauenzimmer L13, 24, 
66, 127, 544, T148, G182; freuden-fest Nd. B70, T150, G539; freuden-feur 
G188 (Liebesglut); °freuden-geist G167 (Gott); freuden-hauss G469 (der 
Himmel); *freudenjahr G505; freuden-kind G1i69 (der kleine Christus); 
*freuden-kuss Nd. B17 (der Kuss Christi); °freudenlied T213, G345, 502; 
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freudenmaal Nd. 45 (das Fest der heiligen Dreieinigkeit), G497 (Festmahl); 
freuden oel Nd. 16; °freuden quell Nd. 83 (Christus); freudenreich Nd. % 
(der Himmel); freudensaal Nd. 70 (der Himmel); freuden-schall G463; 
*freudenschloss Nd. 89 (der Himmel); freudensonne L227, G269, 275, 277 
(Christus); freuden-spiel L171 (Lustspiel) ; freuden-tag G241, 361; freuden- 
zeit G220; freuden-zelt G516 (der Himmel); *frevel-kopff T754; frevel spil 
T237; *frevelstiick T595, G330; frevelthat Nd. 54, G303; frieden-burg 
G514 (der Himmel); *fridenstadt Nd. 91 (der Himmel); fried-feur G188; 
*friede-fiirst G162 (Christus); fronaltar T298, G464; *(friih)mahlzeit L63; 
fuchs-balg G539; fuchsfell T104; fuchs-peltz L452; fiirsten-blut T69, 381, 
382, 390, 406, 546; °fiirsten-gliick T532 (cf. Palm’s note); fiirsten-gunst 
T566; *fiirsten-hals T125; fiirsten-hof T560; fiirsten-hold L185; fiirsten- 
mord T47, 125, 769; fiirsten wohnhof G189; fiirsten-wort T539; fuss-bad 
L219; fussbrett G346; fusspfad T736; galgen eiche T457; galgenschwengel 
L88; *gall kelch Nd. 95 (iibertr.); gallen-wein G464; giinse maidel L262 
(dial.); garten-bau G531; tgarten-obst G443; °garten thiire L543; gast- 
pancket T159; gast-wirthin L458; gauckelspiel T56, 533; gauckelwerck 
G236; *gebiindnis-sonnet G192; gedichtnis-tag G353; *geissel-streich T453, 
701, G100; geld-durst T20; gersten-erndte T731; gersten-feld T804; gesang- 
spiel L197, 235; geschicht-beschreibung T263; geschicht-erzehlung L547; 
*geschicht-gespriich T263; *gefatter-essen L331; gichtschinde L292 (cf. 
Palm’s note);g ifft-kelch T569; glockengeklang L22; gnaden-blick L380, 
G168; gnaden-brunn G330; gnaden-geist Nd. 83; gnaden hand Nd. 67; 
gnaden kleidt Nd. 67; gnadenlicht T298; gnaden lohn Nd. 22, G469, 502; 
gnadenmaal Nd. 45; gnaden meer Nd. 81 (die Taufe); gnaden quell Nd. 42; 
gnaden sonn Nd. 48, 85, 91, 106; gnaden-thau G276; genaden-thron T743; 
gnadenzeit Nd. 53; goldgiilden L504; gold-stiick L528; gétter spiel L422 
(die spielenden Arkadier waren als Waldgétter verkleidet); grabe-lied 
T384; grabmal T157, 604; grab-schmuck T550; grabschrifft G109; grab- 
stein G558; grabe-zeichen L151, G154; grase-miicke L92; greuel-flecken 
L300, T804; greuel-nest T626; *greuel-sand T379; greuel schlam Nd. 81; 
greuel-stiick T150, 746; greuel-werck T454; greuel-zeichen T419; grundfest 
T542; grund-gesetz T392, 428, 463; grund-schluss G406; grundstein Nd. 
29; *gruntzer-teufel L434; haarlocke L163; *habermauss L292 (cf. Palm’s 
note); haderkatze L331; *hahnschwantz L168; *halb-gott-baum L425; 
*halb-gott-huren-kind L432; halsband L542; halseisen L535, 550; hals- 
gericht T455, G167; hals-herr T121; hals-straff T438, 775; hand-buch 
G412; “°handkuss L426; handschlag L104, 329; handschrifft L123; hand- 
werck G394, 579; harffen-spiel T340, 734, 791; hartzbaum L426; *hasel- 
ast G543, haselstrauch T93; haus-freund T744; hausgenoss T768; hauss- 
haltung L476; hausthiir L470, 490; hauss-vater Nd. B52; heer-bahn T736, 
798 (cf. Palm’s note); heerpaucke L164(2), 169; heiden volck Nd. 83; 
*heilgeld L334 (Entschidigung); heelgeld L326 (dial.); heimreise T147; 
heimsuchung G169; heimzug T213, 227; heyrath-gut L106, T274, 390 
(Brautschatz); *heyrath-zier T651 (Hochzeitskleid mit Zubehér); helden- 
blut G586; fhelden-faust T122; helden geist T35; helden-muth Nd. B109, 
T20; *helden-pracht G463; helden-stiick T654, 791 (Heldentat); helden- 
that L87, 153; *hencker platz T235; *hencker-strang T70; herr gott L94; 
hertzhauselein L50 (das Herz); hertzstirkung T379; hertzeleid L73, 519, 
T543, G266; *hertzen-blut" G443; *hertzen dieb L397; hertzen grundt 
Nd. 55, T697; hertzen-liebe L182; *hertzenriss!® G312, 521 (iibertr.); 


4 WB. herzblut herzensblut. 12 WB., herzensriss. 
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heuchel schein Nd. 49, 66; heugabel L319; heuschober L113; heuschreck 
L485, T738; hexenmeister L160; himmel-bau T578, G234; himmel-brodt 
Nd. 6, B28, T743 (Manna); hmmelburg Nd. 78; himmelfahrt Nd. 39; 
*himmel-feste G116 (Firmament); *himmel-feur® T276 (der Blitz); 
*himmel licht"® G231 (der Stern); himmelreich G388; *himmelschar™ Nd. 
10, 39 (die Engel); *himmelschlos® Nd. 83; himmel-stiirmer G188 (ein 
mythologischer Riese); *hinter garten-thiir T164; hirnschole L325 (dial. 
Hirnschale); hirnscheitel G345; hirten-gesprich G541 (Ekloge); *hirten- 
kind G445; hirten-kleid L359, 366, 368; hirten-kost L352; hirten-lied L371; 
hirten-recht L381(2) (cf. Palm’s note); hirten-spiel L358; hirten-stab L354, 
380(2), G190, 265; hirten-stand L393; hirten-tracht L352, 393; “hochziet- 
bett T298, 670, G527; hochzeit-brief G531; *hochzeit-brot L250; °hochzeit- 
fackel G527; hochzeit-fest T282; *hochzeit-feur T282 (die Liebe); hochzeit 
freud T208; hochzeit-gedichte G536; *hochzeit-géttin G147; hochzeit- 
kertze T280; hochzeit kleidt Nd. 70; *hochzeit-leben G545; *hochzeit-licht 
G142; hochzeit-lied G114, 405; hochzeit mahl Nd. 17 (zu Cana); hochzeit 
pracht Nd. B70; *hochzeit-scherz G544, 549; hochzeit tag T663; fhoff 
dame L75; hoffgesinde T148; hoffgewend L37 (cf. Palm’s note); hoffhaltung 
T148; °hofe-hund T666 (Schimpfwort fiir Héfling; cf. Palm’s note); hofe- 
juncker T90, 511, 525; hofeleute T148, 511, 577, 713, 714; hofe-mann L409; 
hoffmann L319, 449; hofe-meister T418; hofe-pracht L351; hoffstadt T145 
(Residenz); hofeweis L410 (Hofbrauch); héllen-angst G99, 165; *hdll 
angst'* G497; *hellen beer Nd. 35 (der Teufel); *héllen-donner T616 (der 
Zorn des Bassianus); hellen feur Nd. 20; héllen-fiirst Nd. B27 (Lucifer); 
héllen-gast G116 (ein Verdammter); héllen-gifft T690; héllen-gluth G472; 
hellen pein Nd. 44; *héllen-rab Nd. 31, G295; héllen-schar Nd. 77, G390, 
484; *héllen-schlange T709; *hellensturm Nd. 88, 89; holtzapffel L533; 
*holtz-beil G580; holtzgebund T238; holtzstos Nd. 79, 107, L334, T88, 
238, 588, G418; honigseim T531 (iibertr., Schmeichelei); honig-thau T337; 
hosensack L136, 147; huren blut T787 (Kind einer Hure); *huren-gespinst 
L491; huren-haus G409; hurhaus L482; huren-kind G425 (ein Bastard); 
*huren-knochen pl. G353; huren-sohn L211 (ein Bastard); hutschnur L72, 
263; jigergarn Nd. 21, G100, 221; jagerhorn L87; *jaigernetz G294; jager- 
recht L87; jahrbuch T782, G120, 565, 578; jurmirt L289 (dial. ““Geschenk 
zum Jahrmarkt’’); jahrzeit T270; jammer-bild Giii (Christi Leiche); 
tjammer-blick G320, 562 (mitleiderregender Anblick); *jammer-brunst 
G245 (ausserstes Elend); *jammer-fackel T545 (Trauerfackel); *jammer 
feuer G250 (das irdische Elend); jammer-haus G213, N268 (die Welt); 
*jammer-héle G253, 516 (die Welt); jammer-klage G561; °jammer-lied 
G269, 560; jammer-mass T391; *jammer-noth T216; *jammer-pfeil G560 
(iibertr.); jammer-port T53 (der Tod als Zufluchtsstitte); *jammer-saal 
G243 (die Welt); *jammer-schlamm G246 (iibertr.); jammerspiel Nd. 104, 
T118, 122, 379, 387, 456, 514, 540, 582, 752, G523; jammer-stand T800; 
jammerthal T229, 237 (die Welt); jammerzeichen G191; jawort G190; 
jubel-jahr G170, 409; *jubel-stimm G564; *juden-kénig G319 (Christus) ; 
*jungfrau braut G111 (eine Verlobte); *jungfern-ehr L387; jungfern fleisch 
L70; *jungfern-kleid L387, 414; jungfrauen kloster T255, L559; *jungfern- 
spiel G193; jungfrauschafft G475; jungferschafft T70; jungfern-wachs T93, 
237 (eine Art Bienenwachs, Sinnbild der Keuschheit) ; *jungfern-wort L277; 
kalber-blut T784; *kammer-bild T1532 (cf. Palm’s note); kammer-fenster 
L556; kammer-jungfer L66, T276; *cammer-wach T549; kampfplatz Nd. 


3 WB., all with Aimmsels-. 4 This variant not in WB. 
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95, T588, 683, 695; *cantorstecken L168; cantzley styl L26; carthaunen 
knall L84; kasemutter L263, 335 (dial.; cf. Palm’s note); kasenappel L312, 
328 (dial. Kisenaipfchen); katzenkopff L168; kayser-kron L180, 191, 194 
(eine Blume); kegel-kaul L83 (cf. Palm’s note); kerckermeister T88; 
*kercker-stanck G246; ketten-glied T418; °ketten-klang T786; *ketten- 
netz G245; *ketten-tracht G234 (iibertr., das irdische Leben) ; ketzermeister 
G152 (Inquisitor); *ketzer pracht Nd. B20 (iibertr., die Siinde) ; kickskacks 
L143; kiefer-brett G343; kieselstein G588; kénbacken G347 (Kinnbacken); 
*kinderbrott Nd. 26; kinder-hand L168; °kinder-jahr pl. L222; kinderliebe 
L566; kinder-magd L106; kinder-mord T251; kinder-ruth G240; kinder- 
schmalz T93 (als Zaubermittel); kinder-schmertz T94 (die Schmerzen der 
Wochnerin); kinder-spiel L225, 250, T163, 238; kinderwerk L28, T570, 
670, G583 (Kinderspiel); kinder-zeit L225; kirch-hof L328(2), 329, T263, 
319; kirchmees L331 (dial., Messe); kirchturm L155; kirchweie Nd. 106; 
kirchen-buch T453(2) (cf. Palm’s note); *kirchen dach L74; kirchen gebot 
L74; kirchen-geld T399 (cf. Palm’s note); kirchen-gut T379 (Besitztum 
der Kirche); kirchenhaus Nd. 56; kirchenkleid T416; °kirchenlied G453; 
kirchen-macht T407; kirchen-rath T438, G314; kirchen-raub T324, 336; 
kirchen-zucht T424; kiitschelpeltz L310 (dial.; cf. Palm’s note); klage- 
brief L211; klaglid T1, G480; klag-schrifft L492, 493, 511, 522; *klage- 
stiick T400 (das Anklagen); klagethon G561; *knaben-thorheit L225; 
*Cocytus erb T541 (Schimpfwort); kénigreich L23, 86, 150(2), T419, 755, 
799, G392; corallen-ast T546; corallen-mund G555; corallenschein G347; 
*corallen-schloss L183 (die Lippen); kérbel-kraut G580 (Terrifolium); 
kurndib L292 (dial., Korndieb); krafft-wort L373; *creutz-altar G324; 
creutzbahn Nd. B106; creutzbaum Nd. 106; creutzkelch Nd. 17 (das 
irdische Leiden) ; *creutz-tod G291; creutzweg Nd. 106; *krippegeld L311(2) 
(Zahlung fiir das Unterbringen einer Kuh); tchristen-feind T114; °christen- 
hertz G518; °christen-knabe L51; tchristnacht G505; *christritzel pl. L263 
(“Semmeln zum Christabend”’); °cronerb T395, 396; *cronwerk G586 (die 
krénende Leistung der Natur, eine Geliebte); *cronen geitz T202; cronen- 
sucht T65; kiih-blum L33; kiih-fleisch L70, 167; kunst-stiick G534; kupffer- 
stich G574; kupferstiick T253 (Kupferstich); *kuppler-gespinst L491; 
*lachskopff L169; lagerstatt T714, G378; *liammer-fell’® T441; *lammer- 
pest T797 (der Wolf); landbeschreibung L459; landgut L449, 478; land- 
juncker L71; *landsknaicht-portion L311; land-mann G555; land-plag 
T752; land-stand T419 (Glied einer Landesvertretung); landstraffe T731; 
land-taffel T252; land-vogt T533; land-volck T170, 736; land-zwang T380; 
*lander-recht T381; last-schiff T580 (iibertr.); *laster-fiirst T541; laster- 
knecht L216; laster-mahl T707 (ein Denkmal des Ubels); *laster mehr 
Nd. 81 (das Meer des Ubels); listermaul Nd. 60, 109, G308; laster-mund 
G216; laster-zung Nd. B109, T588, G356, 535; lobfrosch L308 (dial. Laub- 
frosch); lauten-spiel T273; lebtag L13(2); lebetag L15, 430; *lebentag” 
L61; lattig L268, labtig L286; labtig L311; lattig L327; labtig L328 (L268 
. . . 328 dial.); leder sack T746; leibeigner T417, 540; leibgeding L166; 
leibquarde L319 (scherzweise fiir Leibgarde); leibheer T369; *leib-knabe 
1564; leib-standart T426 (Leibgarde); *leib-trabant T759 (Leibwache); 
leib-wach T404, 736, 758; *leich-bett T557; leich-gedicht G405; *leich- 
getraur T780; leich-tuch T420, G330; *leichen-zirath L314 (Blumen- 
schmuck fiir eine Leiche); leid-tracht T110; leimweller L16 (cf. Palm’s 
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note); leinen tuch'® N295; leinwand G304, 331; leyermann L261; *Lerna 
schlange T655; *lib-band L281; *liebe-pfand L142, G183; *liebe-wind'® 
G252; liebe-zeichen Nd. B108, T390, G292; liljen-krantz L337; *lippen- 
zug LAO7 (iibersetzt la grimace); *lob-altar G175; lob-gesang G543; “lob- 
geschrey G170; lob-lied G456; *locken-schmuck G359; lorderbaum T616, 
G395; lorder-krantz L68, T250, 600, 663, 737, G420, 587; lorder-korn 
G214, 561; lorber-laub T546; lorber-zweig G124; léwengesicht L42; léwen- 
haut L13(2), 14, T104; leuen-haut G539, 581; léwen hertz T23; leuen hertz 
T681; léwen muth G535; *leuen-zucht T684; lufftréhr T456; liigenschmied 
T39; lungensucht G403; *lust-panquet T281; *lustbild G491; *lustpusch 
L178, 349; lustgarten L126, 131, 152, T289, 318; lusthaus G103, 412, 534 
(der Himmel), L411 (Stelldichein); *lust-schuss G508; lust-spiel L28, 197, 
341, 350, 437, 447, 576, T381, G193; lustwald L177; “lust-wort G190; 
tmacht-brieff T417 (Verordnung); *magnet-rose L480 (Kompassbiichse) ; 
mahlzeit L124, 555, T7312; mandelbaum T291; mandelkern L137, 138; 
*mandelstab T743, 800; mangelmuss L455 (cf. Palm’s note); man-gericht 
G132, 411 (Landgericht); *marck-revir T200; marmel-bild T334; *marmel- 
erd G474; marmelstein L278, T181, 698; *marmelstiick?® G421; marmor 
stiick T746; marmor brust G237; °marmor-hertz T764; marmorstein G102; 
mirter-buch T622 (cf. Palm’s note); *marter-héhl G244, 460, 491 (die 
Welt); *marter-joch G234; *marter-klippe G354 (die Welt); *marter- 
kliiffte T672 (die Welt); marter-cron T663, 665, G319; fmiart’rer cron 
T696; tmiarter-cron Nd. 80, T710, 718; martyr cron Nd. 104; *marter- 
schul G347; *marter-see T235; *marter-stein T798; *marter-thal G294 
(die Hélle); *marter tauff Nd. 95 (des Miartyrers Tod am Scheiterhaufen) ; 
maulkorb L536; maultasche L71; °miusefell L101; miusenest L71; *may- 
mond L171; meerschoss T254 (cf. Palm’s note); meisen-haupt L103; 
meister singer L9, 10, 19(2), 20, 28; meisterstiick Gi14; menschenarm 
T121 (ibertr.); menschen-bein T76 (Knochen); menschen-bild G382; 
menschen-blut T94, 321, 329, 688, G459; menschen-fleisch T321, 660, 668, 
G413; menschen-fleiss G378; °menschen-gebein T321; °menschen-glied 
T321, G455, 457, 459; menschen-hand G151; °menschenhauf Nd. 45; 
menschenherz Nd. B81; menschenhund T216 (Scheltwort); °menschen- 
krafft T224; menschenlust T669, 713; *menschen-marck T321; menschen- 
mist G410; *menschen-pest T541 (Scheltwort); menschen raht Nd. 36, 
B64; *menschen-schein L209 (von Engeln, die Menschengestalt annehmen) ; 
*menschen-schmid L356 (mythologische Schmiede, wo Menschen ge- 
schaffen wurden); *menschen-schépffer L225 (Gott); menschen-schwerdt 
T596; menschen-seele G417; *menschen-seuch T684 (cf. Palm’s note); 
menschen stimm’ G584; menschentandt Nd. 28 (Eitelkeit); *menschen 
treu Nd. 36; menschen-werck G397; menschen witz T784; menschwerdung 
Nd. 11;* merzen-schnee L36; messerschmidt L99; Mist-statt L165 (drolliger 
Platzname); mistwagen L158; mistwahn L267 (dial.); *mitbruder-baum 
1432 (Lysis und Anselm sind als Baume verkleidet); *mittag last Nd. 22; 
mittag ruh’ Nd. 16; *molchengifft T304; mondschein L30, 31, 40, 263; 
mondenschein L45(3), 211, 418, 422, T94; monden finsterniss L45; mérder- 
gruben Nd. 53, T20; *mérder-hiitte T242 (das Schafott); °mérder-thal 
G354 (die Welt am jiingsten Tag); *mord-altar T376, 466 (das Schafott); 
mord-beil T443, 449; mordgall T749 (Mordgeschrei); *mord-geknirsch 
T439; *mord-gepringe T53; °mord-geriist T361, 378, 436, 446, G187 (das 


18 WB., leintuch. 19 WB., liebeswind, * WB., marmorstiick. 
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Schafott); mord-geschrey T375, 436, 542, 544, 774; °mord-getiimmel T413; 
mord-grube G354 (die Welt); *mord-klotz Gi85 (des Henkers Klotz); 
°mord-lust T88; *mord-palast T203, 390; *mord-papier T377 (Hinrich- 
tungsverordnung) ; *mordpfahl T119, 220, 675, 678 (Miartyrerpfahl) ; °mord- 
platz T374, 425, 435; mord-prophet Nd. B51 (falscher Prophet), T380 
(Voraussager eines Mords); *mord-quell T460 (das Blut des hingerichteten 
Karl); *mord-recht T436 (das Recht einen zum Tode zu verurteilen); 
mordschar T115, 236, 417, 453, 454, 456; mord-schlag T417; mordschwerdt 
T75, 116; mordspiel T242; mord-stiick T46, 236, 247, G576; mord-that 
T254, 603; mord-trompete T208; mord-tumult T375, 376; mordvogel L113 
(mérderischer Schuft) ; *moren-schiff L563; morgen-frost L218; morgengabe 
L166 (Brautschatz); morgen-glantz G233; morgenland G377; morgenlicht 
G193; morgen-roth T307; morgenréthe L28, T155, 578, 736, G130, 231; 
morgen-segen 1738; *morgen-seuffzer G482; morgen-sonn’ T696, G537; 
morgenstern Nd. 91, 100, L168, T736, G295; morgen-stund T370, G490; 
morgen-thau T544, 802; *muderhemdlin L77 (Mieder-); miihwaltung L571; 
miihlrad L14; mundstiick L18 (der Mund); muthwill L51, 405; *mutter- 
gunst T760; mutter-hertz L277, T517, 529, 780, G565; *mutter-hold T536; 
mutter-kranckheit L78 (Krankheit der Gebirmutter); mutterleib G111, 
483; mutter-schooss G103; mutter sinn T681 (miitterliche Liebe); mutter- 
treu L272, T686, 804, G464; mutter-weh T710 (Seelenpein einer Mutter); 
tmutter-wort L277; *myhrren essig G328; °myrten-reiss G189; myrten- 
wald L283; *nacht pancket T32; nacht-gesicht G531 (ein Traum); nachtstul 
L166; nachtwachter L69; narrending L418; *narren-kahn L359; narren- 
kopff L166; narrenpossen L140; narrenschiff L348; narrenspiel L416; 
narrenwerck L387; nasenstiiber L154; nattern-gifft T542; natterkopff T39; 
natter-zunge G216, 523; nebel-kapp’ T605 (Tarnkappe); nesselband L389; 
nothdurfft L43, 167, 456; *noth-geheim L417 (iibersetzt Jes secrets); noth- 
stall G244 (die Welt); noth-stand T800; *nymfen-kleid L368; ochsenfleisch 
L167; ochsen-fuss L14; *olbadt Nd. 57 (Salbung); élbaum G531; 6l-berg 
G298, 299; *oliven-berg G529; opffer-holtz T747; opffer-knecht T526; 
°opffer-platz T466; Osterfest G317; Osterlamb Nd. B31; Ostermahl G297; 
*Oster-riisttag G3211 (Christi Verurteilungstag) ; *oster-speiss G291; palm- 
baum 1778; Palmen-sontag Nd. 30; palmen-zweig L193, T698, G462; 
palmkrantz™ T43; panterthier G585; pechmeste L50 (Grimm: “im éstlichen 
Sachsen das Gefiss fiir Wagenschmiere”’); peinbanck T51; perlen-krantz 
G527; perlen-thau G164; petschafft-ring T466; pfaffenhure L143; *pfaltz- 
graf-churfiirst T418; pfaltz-grifin G184, 411; pfarr-amt L23, 165; *pfarde 
junge L263 (dial. Pferdejunge); pfingst-nacht G174; pfingstag Nd. 41, 90; 
pflicht-schuld L391, T395, 437, G163, 185; Pflicht-schuldigkeit L574; 
*Phariseer leben Nd. 49; pickelhiring L10; bilgerhauss Nd. B34 (Pilger- 
haus); *possen-reim L369 (vers burlesques); priester-blut T747; *printzen 
erb 1462; *printzen-recht T411; pritschmeister L29; probstiick L85; 
*priiffe-zeichen G442; pulsoder L310 (dial. Ader); pulver hure L160; pul- 
verschlag T422; quartier-meister L63; raben-ey T656; rabenfell L96; rach- 
altar T797; *rach-amt T598; rachgier T211, 448; °rach-géttin® T652; rach- 
lust T286, 288, 751; *rach-recht T787; rach-schwerdt T167, 246; rachsucht 
T762; rach-trompet T22; *rasen-pein L283; *rasen-weg T688 (der Wahn- 
sinn); rathhaus L14, G113, 551, 562; rath-herr T603, 604; rathschlag T284, 
564; rath-stuhl T436; *rauber-baum L433 (Lysis, als Baum verkleidet wird 
von einem anderen “Baum”’ gestohlen) ; °rauber-hand G343; rauchfass L86; 


1 WB., palmenkranz. 2 WB., rachegottin. 
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riuchwerk Nd. 15, T690, G348 (Brandopfer); °regen-strom T757; *reise- 
buch T255; rentmeister L53; richterstab G499; richterstuhl T382, 383, 689, 
G188; °richter-thron G299; richtscheid L398; richtschnur T340, 366, 580, 
616, G105, 108; rindfleisch G422; ritter-band T465 (Ordensband); ritter- 
buch L358; *ritter-ehren-zeichen T466; rittersitz L322; ritter-stand T284; 
*robengiilden L330; rohrstab G319; rosen-ast T161, 337; *rosen-berg G191; 
rosenblatt T228; rosen garten G558; rosen-honig T778; rosen-licht L353; 
rosen-strauch G537; °rosen-zweig Nd. B101, T160, 707; rotzléffel L267, 503 
(Schimpfwort) ; ruh-bett G586, 331; °ruh-gemach L210; ruhe-kammer L284, 
T290 (iibertr. das Grab); ruhe-stidte G340 (das Grab); ruhstatt G265, 491 
(das Grab), T81 (Schlafzimmer); ruh-tag G485 (der Todestag); °ruhe- 
zimmer T246; ruhm-sucht T115; riisthaus Nd. 27, G101, 239; ruthen-zug 
L384 (das Schwingen der Zauberrute); sabbathtag T675; salb-6l G467; 
salbenbiichse L168; *salbenkrimerey L167; salpeter L67; saltzfass L124; 
sammel-platz L420; sand-uhr G416; satzwald L431; séudreck L44; *soy- 
junge L262 (dial. Sdujunge); Schidelberg G117, 223 (Golgotha); *schaaf- 
fleisch L70; °schaffer-junge L262; *schiffer-pinsel L388 (cf. Palm’s note); 
*schiffer-ruhm L431; schifferspiel L358; schiffer-stab L358; °schiffer- 
tracht L356; schamréthe L117, T237; schandbrieff L96; schandbiiberey 
L291; schandfleck L309, 326, T54, 467, 515, 678; °schand-geschlecht T769; 
*schand-hure L537 (Schimpfwort); schand-mahl T707 (ein Denkmal zu 
einer schiindlichen Tat); schandmiitze L534 (Schimpfwort); °schand-spiel 
T457 (ein schindliches Beispiel) ; schand-stiick T552; schaarwach T86, 87, 
172; schatten-bild T386, 735; schatzhauss T219; schatzmeister L530; schei- 
ter-hauff T78, G492; schelmstiick T39, 748; schelmenstiick T121(2), 762; 
schertz-gedichte G354; schertz-spiel L66, 67, 235, 236; schiffart L566 
(Schiffahrt) ; schiffbruch L415, T27, 387, 517, 582, 604, 674, 782, G351, 464; 
schild-knecht T1792; schildwache L290; *schillge duckter L307 (dial. cf. 
Palm’s note); schimpff-spiel L1 (Kommédie); schindergrube L352; schlaff- 
gemach T82, 276, G121; °schlaff-gott L412; schlaff-haube L167; schlaff- 
trunck G422; schlangen-ey T754; schlangen-har T288, 545; °schlangen- 
kopff G535; schlangenstich Nd. 38 (iibertr. Gewissensbiss); *schlangen- 
zopft T434 (der Zopf des Kometen Medusa); °schlangen-zucht T598; 
schlangen-zunge L168, G223; schleyer-leinwand L81; fschloss-kirch T105; 
schliissel-loch L484; schmach-lied T283; schmahwort L399; *schmertzen- 
finsternis G130 (cf. Palm’s note); *schmertzen gast T388 (Mitleidender) ; 
*schmertzen-nacht G241 (das irdische Leben) ; schmideknaicht L289 (dial.) ; 
*schéppe-buch L322(2); °schrecken-bild T439, 700; schuch-sole L100; schul- 
meister L9, 23, 26, 28, 52, 165; schuld-buch G107 (ein Buch, worin der Pfar- 
rer die Siinden der Gemeinde aufzeichnet); schuld-opfer T372 (Karls 
Hinrichtung); *schuld-tisch G530 (der Tisch des Geldwechslers vor dem 


_ Tempel); schulter-blatt G346; schurtzfell L13, 42; schutzherr T392, 779, 


G349; °schutz-schrifft T622 (cf. Gryphius’ note); schutz-verwandter T208; 
schwaben ermel L17 (cf. Palm’s note); *schwalben zucht T739; schwanen 
feder L71; schwefelbach Nd. 47; *schwefel bande* pl. Nd. 92 (die Fesseln 
des Teufels); schwefel feur Nd. 49, G497 (Hdllenfeuer); schwefel-kertze 
T250, G184; schwefel-licht L149, 166 (Streichholz); *schwefelpfeil Nd. 110, 
L208, 226, T618, G214 (iibertr.); °schwefel-pfuhl T456, G354 (die Halle); 
schwefel-regen T380, G101, 299; *schwefel rinne Nd. 88 (ein schwefliger 
Bach der Hélle); *schwefel-welle T523 (eine Welle des Héllenstroms); 
schweiff stern T297 (ein Komet); schweistuch Nd. 33; schwerdterspitzen™ 


* Not to be confused with the sg. schwefelbande in WB. * WB., schwertspitzen. 
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pl. T1386; *schwerdt-tod G303; *schwermer-feur G526; schwertel-blum 
L186 (eine Schwertlilie); *schwester-hold T393; schwieger-mutter L569; 
seelen-angst L280, T394; *seelen auffenthalt Gi&3 (eine Geliebte) ; *seelen- 
beniigung G339; *seelenbiss G312; seelen-brand L410 (die Liebe); seelen 
briutigamb Nd. 63 (Christus); seelen-gast G468 (Christus); seelen-gifft 
T330 (verbotene Liebe); seelenhaus Nd. 27 (der Kérper); *seelen-hieb 
T437 (das Leiden); °seelen-kost Nd. B31 (das heilige Abendmahl); °seelen- 
leid G571; seelen-licht L315 (der Geliebte); seelen-noth G105, 149; seelen- 
qual L367; °seelen reiss Nd. 15 (die Reise der Seele durch das irdische Leben 
zur ewigen Seligkeit); seelen-riss G235; seelen ruh Nd. 90; seelen-schatz 
G114 (die héheren Werte); *seelen schwere Nd. B57; seelen sonne T276 
(eine Geliebte); seelen-sorge T463; seelen speis Nd. 31, 68 (das heilige 
Abendmahl); *seelen-streich G551 (das Herzweh); seelen-streit L368; seelen 
trost Nd. 17 (Christus); *seelen vaterland N297 (der Himmel); *seelen- 
weh G520; seelen wunde Nd. 17, T384; seeman Nd. B23; segenquell® 
G226; °seiden-haar G527; seiden-wurm T696; seiffen-geld G542; seiten- 
brett G224; seiten-buhl L361, 369, T270; *seittenflutt Nd. 57; seitenspiel 
L375, T73, 291, 674; seufftzer-wind L374; siech-bett T280, 321, G138, 518, 
529; siechen-haus T309; sideschelme L292 (dial.; cf. Palm’s note); *side- 
wanne L267; sieg-krantz L380, T251; siege-lied T243; silber-farb G540; 
silbergroschen L122(2), 138; °silber-haar T396, 559; silber-hauffen G281; 
silberwerck T323; sinnen-macht G385; *sinnen schar Nd. 59; °sclaven joch 
T769; sommer-gras G265; sonnen-glantz G241; °sonnen-glut T659, 760; 
*sonnen-kreiss G531, 534; sonnen-lauf T534, G504; sonnen-licht L337,T386, 
G295, 409; sonnenschein L332, G261; sonnen-strahl L353; sonnen-uhr 
G415; sonnen untergang T70, G206; sonnen-wagen T647; sonnenwende 
G415, 534, 544; *sorgen-see G567; speise-meister Nd. B28; speise-saal 
G290; *spielschmuck G357; spinnewebe L160; spittelglécklein L22; *spitze 
kram L70; *spitzen messe L95 (Messband fiir Spitze); spornleder L155; 
staat-jungfrau T270, 388; staat-jungfer T388; stadt-sucht T120, 521, 571(2) 
(Herrschsucht); stamm-baum L339; stamm-buch G136, 408; staub-besen 
L534; steinhauff T159; steinriss G152; steinritz T716, G561; steinwurff 
G300; sternen-kunst G377 (WB., only sterne-, stern-); steurleut G513; 
steuermann L479; stickwerck T546, G272, 348; stiffbruder T510; stirnen- 
band T556; straff-amt L190; straff-gedichte G573, 581; straff-trompete 
1735; °stralenlicht Nd. B16; streit-horn T612; streit-kolb G539; streit-ross 
L190; strosack L71; stroh-thaler L72; stul-erb G357 (Thronfolger); sturm- 
flut T793; sturmhut L191; sturm-trompete T376; sturmwell T449; sturm- 
wind T197, G263, 498; sturm-wolck T198, 363; séhn-altar T116, G572; 
siin-opffer T610; siinden-buch G266; siindenbundt Nd. 55; siinden-biird 
Nd. 30, B30; siinden dunckelheit Nd. 48; siinden-finsternuss Nd. B48; 
siinden-flecken G270; siinden hurerey Nd. 63; siinden ketten pl. Nd. 39, 
G305; siinden-koth Nd. B6; siinden krimerey Nd. 53; siinden-last Nd. 6, 24; 
siinden nacht Nd. 20, 85; siinden netz Nd. 50; siinden-sold G58; siinder- 
blut T116; siindfluth G268; Susanenn bube L159 (Schimpfwort); tadelmuth 
L165, 168; taffel tracht L222, T295 (Speise); tag-register G195; tauffbad 
G270; tauffbund G483; *teufel-schar Nd. 61; *Thracer-schwerdt G525; 
thron-erb T395; *Tyber-strandt G561; *tyger-kind G100; tygerthier L372, 
384, 415, T88, 159, 242, 710, G196; tisch geld L311; tischgenosse T803; 
rochter-mann G551; tocken-kram L150; tockenwerck T21, 202; todfeind 
L288, 502, T25, 310, 406, 554; tod-feindschafft L509, 526; tod-geschrey 


% WB., segensquelle, 
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T611; todt-kist® G575; todtschlag T114, 568; *todten-bahn G137 (das 
Leben); todten-baar L281, T156, 220, 389, 457, 466, 556, 569, 600, 774, 
G505, 514, 527, 565; todten-bein pl. T94, 149, G267; todten-bild T323, 
325, 334 (eine Leiche); todten-buch G104; todten-farb G529; °todten-feld 
G558 (ein Fridhof); todten-gerippe G425; todten-grab T337; todten-gruft 
Nd. 38, L372, T179, 391, 606, G205; todten-hél T789, G235, 466, 526 (die 
Welt); todten hiitte Nd. B91, G343 (der Sarg) ; °todten-kertz G166; todten- 
kist G353; todten-kleid L269, T735, G528, N297; todten-klufft T338 (das 
Grab); todtenkopff L168, T214, 254; tudten kupp L328 (dial.); todten- 
pflicht T554; *todten-schall G551; todten-schein T458; *todtenstand L294; 
todten tantz L362, T150; todten-uhr G349 (Todeszeit); thrinen-bach L294, 
Ti11, 289, 412, 802, G144; *thrinen-dienst T238 (das Beweinen); thrinen- 
fluss T253; thriinen-flut Nd. 105, Gi80; thrinen-gruss T394; threnen- 
klage Nd. 110; *thrinen regen T243; thrinen-satt G560 (Trinensaat); 
thrinen sahl Nd. B18 (die Welt); thrinen-saltz T803, Gi02, 221; thrinen- 
see G244; thrinen-strom T543; thrinen-tag G473 (der jiingste Tag) ; thran- 
enthal Nd. 10, 31, 55, T108, 151, 233, 242, G103, 183, 233, 243, 321, 470 
(die Welt); thrinen-thau G103; *tranckgeld L52, 53, 147; *trap pfeil G573 
(Thracer Pfeil; cf. Palms note); trau-ring L315; *trauben ernd’ T741; 
trauer-bett T614 (Todtenbahre); traurblick L367; trauer-fackel G280; 
*trauer-feld L214 (die Hélle); trauer-gedancken G337; trauer-geist G174 
iibertr. fiir Feur hillischen Ursprungs); trauer-geleit T369; *traur-gericht 
L255, 1375; traur-geriist T376, 415, 433, 439, 456, 463, 555, G426 (Blutgeriist) ; 
*traur-geseufftz L418; traur-gesichte T326; traur-gespenst T77, 335, 336, 735; 
traurgestalt L284, T757; traur-gewand T576; *traur-caross T801; trauer- 
kertze G183; traur-kleid L100, 299, T393, 576, 785, G272, 413, 588; traur- 
nacht L300; *trauplatz T82; trauer-post T437; trauer-pracht T281 (Trau- 
erkleidung); *trauerring T383 (die Gruppe der um Kénig Karl Trauer- 
enden); traur-spiegel T264 (ein Trauerspiel als abschreckendes Beispiel) ; 
trauer-spiel L7, 28, T5, 17, 18, 19, 135, 145, 148, 149, 264(2), 269, 343, 359, 
361, 495, 506, 510, 512, 637, 647, 723, 731, 732; trauer-stimm T783; traur- 
stiick T585; trauer-tag L284; *trauertrompete T74; *traur-verhingnis L378; 
*traur-wiirmer pl. G103 (die nagende, bohrende Trauer des irdischen Le- 
bens); traumasslegung T253; traum-gesichte G528; triumph-bette G147, 
(das Ehebett); trompeten-schall T552; trost-gott G382; trost-wort G190, 
328; tugend-blum G105; tugend-reis G116; turteltaub’ G561; turteltaub- 
lein L37, G246; tyrannenknecht T40; tyrannen trutz Nd. B8; ubelthat 
T339; uhrwerck T466, G426; ulmen-baum T1284; urtheil-spruch T702; 
*vater-feind T541; °vater-hand G590; vater-hertz T275, 390, 394, 610, 
G272; vaterland Nd. 31, T233, 272, 421, 614; °vatersorgen pl. G205; vater- 
theil Nd. 16, T203, 414; vatertreu T60, 594, G146, 495, 514; *vater-wayse 
G514; *verfolgung wind Nd. 40 (die Verfolgung der Christen); *verhér- 
saal T188; *verrather platz T20; *verrither stiick L399, T276; vesperknecht 
L577, G544 (ein Hagestolz); vieh-magd L71; vihmoid L262 (dial.); vogel- 
flug T738; vogel netz Nd. 21; *vélcker sitt T381; °waal-graben*’ L156, 178; 
waalstadt T206; wachholder-strauch G217; wachmeester L290 (Wacht- 
meister); wachsgewiirck L221 (cf. Palm’s note); wagenburg T752, G483; 
wagschaal G513; wahnmut T331; wahnwitz T272, 303, 337, G344, 541; 
warheit kertzen pl. Nd. 37 (die Wahrheit als Wegweiser durchs Leben); 
wald-gott L177, 180, 195; wald-nymfe L420; *wald-priester L375 (iiber- 
setzt Grand Druide); waldschwein T65; wasserbach T430; wasserbadt Nd. 


* WB., only todtenkist. 27 WB., wallgraben. 
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57, 81 (die Taufe); wasser-bett L429 (des Flussgottes Bett); wasserblase 
L216; wasser-gott L349; wasserguss L33; wasser-knoten L41; wasser-kunst 
L19 (ein Springbrunnen); wasser-liiss L41; wassermann L41, 42, G146; 
wasserquell T758; wasserstrom Nd. 56, 81, G330; wassertropff G145; wiber- 
korb G550; wechsel-brieff T207; wegscheid T297; weh-getiimmel T468; 
wehmut Nd. 53, L135, T303, 509, G99; weh-stand T800; weiber-hertz T20; 
weide messer L87; weinberg Nd. 22, T739, G188; weinstock T741, G342, 
382; °weitzenfrucht Nd. 20; weitzen korn Nd. 96; welle-beil T605; werck- 
stadt Nd. 106, T92, G244, 499; werckstiick L249; werckzeug T578, 658, 
G346; werckel-tag L166; wermutt kelch Nd. 95; wetterbuch L42; wetter- 
flamme T180; witter-garbe L323 (cf. Palm’s note); wetterhan T441; wetter 
knall G355; wetter nacht T683; wetterstrahl Tq16; wetter-sturm G116, 207, 
495; weyrauch-fass T297, 784, G587; weyrauch-safft; wiesen-blum G102, 
103, 265; wind-braut”* G565; windelband Nd. 12, G460; windloch L65; 
windmiihle L287; winterliger L113; winter-lufft G197; winterquartir L113; 
wintertag G265; winter-zeit G556; wirbel-wasser T622; wirbelwind T273; 
wohn-haus Nd. 11, T574; wolcken-dech T676; wolckenfeste T249, G328; 
wolcken-gast G565 (Vogel); wolcken-haus T705 (der Himmel); wolcken- 
heer T709 (die Engel); wolcken-wasser T757; wolckenzelt T695 (der Him- 
mel); wollust-ketten pl. G305; wort-gepring L24, 352; wucherbanck G530 
(des Geldwechslers Bank); wunder-allmacht G246 (Gottes Macht); wunder- 
ausgang L416; wunder-baum G558; wunder-bild T273, 419; wunderblick 
T444(2); wunderding G378; wunder-fisch G540 (Venus als Fisch); wunder- 
giite G269; wunder-krafft G555 (Gottes Macht); wunder-lieb G491 (Gottes 
Liebe); wunderman Nd. 18, 33, 77 (Christus); wunder-possen L31; wunder- 
sache T273, G271; wunder-spiel G552; wunder-stern T694; wunderthat 
Nd. 55, L256, 315, G172; wunder-thier T562, 603, G587; wunderwerck 
L111, 316, T325, 332, 403, 670, G117, 262, 277, 280, 385, 388; wunderzeichen 
Nd. 7 (verhingnisvolles Vorzeichen); wund-sigen L307 (dial. Segen); 
wiistensandt Nd. 50; zihn-pulver L161; zauberkunst L414(2), T41, 338; 
zauberspiel T300, 741; zauber-weib T677 (Hexe); zauberwerck T677, G236; 
zauber-wind G569; cederbaum G562; zeit-buch L579; zeitvertreib L361; 
*zepter-durst T202; zeughaus G585; citronatapffel L244; zoll-amt L165; 
zollhaus Nd. 102 (die Welt); *zélnerbaud Nd. 106 (die Welt); zélner-hauss 
Nd. B106 (die Welt); *zorn-gefahr G326; zorn-tag G471(2) (der jiingste 
Tag); *zschintscher-lid L288 (cf. Palm’s note); zuckerfrucht L244, 434; 
zuckermiindelein L36; zucker-nischerey L136; zucker-rohr L426; zucker- 
werck L136, 244, T295; zweifel strick Nd. 50, 77; zwirbel geist G356 (iiber- 
setzt procella aularum) ; zwirbel-wind T613; cypressen ast T150; cypressen- 
baum L428; cypressen holtz L36; cypressen krantz T588; cypressen- 
strauch T558; cypressen-thal T291; cypressen zweig L349, 429. 


b) with the first element a verb: 
backufen L263 (dial. Backofen); packentrége L166 (dial. Backtrége) ; tbind- 
faden L96; blasebalck G577; °blindrahm L16 (Blendrahme); bratwurst 
L17; denckmahl L151, G384; erquickstunde G571; fecht-degen L168; fege- 
feur L304; fegopffer Nd. B29, T706, G492 (Siihnopfer); flickwerck L369; 
fuhrwerck L166; giessbecken L121, T426; giessgeschirr G426; giesskanne 
L19, 124; grabscheid L269; hebamme L106; *herrschdampff T798 (Herrsch- 
sucht); *hiilff-geselle G188; kaufleut G423; kauffmann L349; kauffmann- 


. ** Usually windsbraut, but found without s in Paracelsus, Rollenhagen and others. Cf. 
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schafft Nd. 15, L356; kennezeichen T391; kuppelhure L80, 96, 159; chur- 
first T449; churfiirstin L86; Chur-Pfaltz T420; leitstern G461, 504, 532; 
liefer-geld L63 (“Geld fiir den Unterhalt”’); lock-aas T379 (Lockspeise); 
lésegeldt Nd. 8, 33, 46, 54, 89, T226, 660, G249, 298, 305, 324, 464 (wenn 
iibertr., Christus); melcke kuh L140; plapper-kopff L228; raub-schiff 
L568; raubschloss Nd. 27; raube-schloss Nd. 5B7 (die Welt); rechenkunst 
G402; rechenmeister L53; renne-bahn L359; richtbanck L358, G471; richt- 
beil T377, 381, 420, 432, 436, 461, 464, 600, 615; tricht-block T373; richt- 
hauss G320 (das Gericht) ; *richt-klotz T383, 426, 454; richt-platz T52, 378, 
411, 425; richtstuhl T53, 78, 385, 431, G109, 314, 321, 349, 471, 485; schalt- 
tag L65; schauburg T798, G353; schau-gericht T173; schau-geriist T419, 
579; schauplatz L7(2), 34, 168, T437, 520, 703(2), G103; schau-spiel L39, 
132, 244, T450, 457, 750, 774; scheishaus L149, 160; *scheiss-herrligkeit 
L492; *schlacht-altar T230, 454; schlachtbanck T547, G234 (iibertr.); 
schlaggarn L263; schleiffstein L99, G585; schnuptuch L27, 127, 167; 
schreibfeder L169; *schreibekammer L147; fschreibezimmer L487, 542, 
550; schubsack L101; schiittboden L71, 263; schwindsucht G105; sehn- 
sucht T754; sendebrieff T622; *seufftzen-wind G144; seugamme L437, 447; 
sitzkistlein L542; sprichwort L114, 121; spiirhund G585; sterbekiitiel 
L131, T385; stiickwerck T546, G272 (stiichwerk), 348 (Stickwerk, Stick- 
erei); studierstube L167; taumel-becher T696; taumel-kelch G475, 570; 
tobe-welle T116; tummelplatz L418, G577; wandel-stern T319 (Mars); 
wander-gebund L557 (Gepiick); wandergeriith L532 (Gepiick); waschgiitte 
L313 (dial. Waschmagd); waschemagd L71; windelband Nd. 12, G460; 
wiirg-engel G474, wurge schwert Nd. 14; zahlmann Nd. B65 (Christus, der 
sich die Schulden der Menschen aufbiirdete); *zanksucht T19, 610, G384, 
561. 
II. SECONDARY NOMINAL COMPOUNDS 


*abschieds-kuss G512; *abschieds-stiick T287; fabschieds-wort G524; 
tackersman Nd. 96; *allmachts-thau G252 (Gottes Trost, der die heisse 
Not erquickt); fampts-geschafft G487; amts-gesetz T592; amtes-sorge 
G339;?8 *andachts feur Nd. 15; *bannungs urtheil L415; *baumes art L425; 
bedenckens-zeit®® G165; °bewegungs-grund T420; *bittens art T369; bluts- 
freund G421; bluts-tropffen L105, T458; blutsverwandten pl. L166, 457, 
T759; bocksfuss L349, 393, 394; °bootsmann T581, G174; *bots finger L260 
(dial. cf. Palm’s note); *bots beyr L268 (dial. cf. Palm’s note); *bots raabe 
L268 (dial. cf. Palm’s note); *brudtsschalck L292 (dial. Brotdieb; cf. Palm’s 
note); °bunds-genosse T747; bundes-lade T738; bunds-verwandten pl. 
T33; *eintrachts-mittel G178; eselsfurtz L115 (eine Art Distel); esels-kopff 
L228; *festags sonnet Nd. 71; “frauensperson** L543, G191; °fridens bott 
Nd. 41 (Christus); °friedens-engel G328; °friedens-fiirst Nd. 14 (Christus); 
*friedens-held G456 (Christus); *friedens pfand T242; *friedens-reich G514 
(der Himmel) ; *frostes-pein G197; friihlings lufft T707; *geburts-gedancken 
G387, 388; geburts-nacht G388, 502; geburts-stadt G548, 554; geburts- 
stern T529; geburts-tag G162, N268; gemiitts-meinung L83, 288; glaubens- 
bekintniis G452, 469; glaubens-kertz G485 (iibertr.); gots-boden L258, 287; 
gottsdienst T111, 424; gottesfurcht T654, N258, G107, 554; gotteslisterung 
L84; grabes-klufft G264; grabes-nacht G183; grabes-ziel G272 (der Tod); 
handels-leute L75, 568; handelsmann L357; handwercksmann L557; *heilig- 


** WB., amtsorge. %° WB., bedenkzeit. 
* WB. states that it does not yet appear in Gellert and Lessing! 
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thums-dieb L419; heuraths-fest T281, G554; *heyraths-gliick L548; *hey- 
raths-contract L165, 167; heyraths-sache T303; heyraths-tag T280, 3020 
henckers bub T801; henckersknecht G573; harings-nase L16; hertzens- 
ader® G177; hertzens-angst Nd. 7, T169, 458, 678, 681, 693, 748, G173, 218, 
489; hertzens-freund L546, G542; hertzens-leid T526; hertzens-lust T665; 
hertzens-plag L284; hertzens-seuffzer G195; hertzens-stoss T442, 582; 
*hertzens-streit L280; hertzens-wonne T613; °hertzens-wunde L254, T523; 
*himmels ass Nd. 31 (Christi Leib); himmels-auen pl. G516; “°himmels- 
bogen G225; himmels-erb T240; °himmels-fackel T275 (ein Stern); °him- 
melsfrucht G181 (ein Kind); himmels furst Nd. 61 (Christus); himmels- 
kind T673 (die Kirche); himmels-kugel G415; himmels licht Nd. 89 T150; 
himmels-pfand T616 (papinian, der gerechte Richter), G10, 380 (Christus); 
himmels schlos Nd. 80; °himmelsthor Nd. 78; himmels-thiire G293; him- 
mels-zelt G135; kirtens-kleid® L348; hundsbube L320, 496 (Schimpfwort); 
hundsfutte L34 (Schimpfwort); hundes-hopff T255; hundsloch L268; 
hundsstern L68 (Sirius); hundstage pl. L325; hungersnoth Nd. 50, T516, 
782, 799, 801, G114, 413, 494; hungers pein™* Nd. 28; hungers-plage T785; 
*jahres gelegenheit L167 (Jahreszeit); jahrs-zeit G414; *jauchzens zeit 
T110; kindes-kind L356, T617, 750, G554; *kindes-neigung L275; *kirch- 
hofs-gedancken G334; *kirchhofs-gedicht G340; knechts gestalt Nd. B52, 
G292; knoblauchs kopff L478; kénigs-blut T374; °kénigs-erb T760; *kénigs 
frau T759; kénigs-kertz L186 (eine Blume); kénigs-kind T759; kénigs-leich 
T381; kénigs-mord T431(2), G426; *kénigs-rach T426; kénigs-spiel G122 
(Schach) ; *krametsvoge L71; kriegs-gefahr T547; kriegs-glut G187; krieges- 
gott L179 (Mars), kriegsmanier L118; kriegsmann T73, 406, G134; krieges- 
noth G388; kriegsrath L117; kriegsrecht T460; kriegs-rock T670; kriegs- 
schaar G318; kriegs-stock T417 (ein Feldherrnstab); kriegs-volck T430, 
755; “krénungs-fest G507; lamms-fell L356; landes brauch T428; lands- 
knecht L290, 382, 528, T692, G581; landsmann L107; lebens-band L281; 
lebensbeschreibung T253; “lebens-both G167, 244; *lebens brodt Nd. 28 
(der Leib Christi beim heiligen Abendmahl); lebens-buch T335, G266, 390, 
504; lebens-fackel L372; “lebens-frucht L419 (das Blut); *lebens-fiincklein® 
L294; lebens-fiirst Nd. 24, 59, 76, G382 (Christus); *lebens-hass 1676, 712; 
*lebens heldt Nd. 61 (Christus); *lebenshirt Nd. 46 (Christus), ‘e«tens-jahr 
G536; lebenskertz Nd. 53, 91 (Christus); lebens-krafft H169 (iibertr. auf 
die heilige Jungfrau); lebens-lauff G445, N296; lebens-licht Nd. 56, 86, 
B83, G215; lebens-lust T216, 681, G166; “lebens rettung T336; lebens- 
schiff T603 (das Leben): lebens-sonne T467, 685, G388, 497, 516 (Christus); 
lebens-straff T254, 553 (Todesstrafe); °lebensstund G386; “lebens-tag 
T148; “lebenstau Nd. 6, 42 (Christus); *lebens-thiir G565 (die Geburt); 
lebenszeit T271; “lebens-ziel T609, G393, N268; *leibes-begniigung G339; 
leibes-erb L166; fleibs-gefahr T767; leibes-last T692; leibes-schwachheit 
G410, *leibes zelt Nd. 11 (die Welt), leitsmann® G349 (Christus) , *Libans 
ceder G458; liebes-brunst G589; *liebes-fall L393 (eine Liebschaft) ; *liebes- 
geschenk T305; °liebes-gluth G391; °liebes-paar L337; *liebes-pest G121 
(Liebesweh) ; liebes-pfand L398 (ein Kuss); liebes-pfeil L16, 29, 316, 318; 
*liebes-qual L273; *liebes-riss L361 (iibersetzt un élan d’amour); “liebes- 
sache L27, 453, 457; *liebes-schaden L371; liebesschmertz L33; °liebes-seil 
G113, 131; liebes-streit T193; liebes-tranck T293; °liebes-wort L366, 
*liebes-zihre G183; *liebes-zwang L377; Mammons knecht Nd. 23; manns- 
3 WB., herzader. 33 WB., hirtenkleid. 4 WB., hungerpein. 
% WB., only lebensfiinkchen. %* WB., leitmann. 
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bild L544 (ein Mann); mannes-blut G457; manns-kleider L450(2), 464, 508; 
manns-person L453, 577; *mittags-flammen pl. G251 (die Strahlen der 
Mittagssonne); mittags-héh G169; mittags ruh L119, Nd. B16, T282; mit- 
tags-sonn’ T316, N296; *nachtes frost G177; nahmens-fest G556; namens- 
tag G139; naujahrs-wunsch G197; *Pickelhairingsheim L10; *pilgrams haus 
Nd. 34; bilgrams-kleider L209; *péons-blume L187 (die Pfingstrose) ; raths- 
herr T510; raths-leut T440; raths-verwandter G146 (“Zugehériger zu einer 
Rathsbehérde”’); rechts-gelehrter L472, 522, T512; rechtshandel L111; 
*rechts-papier G546; *rechts-posaun T322 (die Trompete des jiingsten 
Tages); rechts-streit L522; redens art L62, 369, 374; *reichs-gefahr L210; 
*reichs-hofemeister T510; reichsort L328 (Palm: ein Viertelreichstaler); 
reichs-stab T366; reichs-tag L21; reichsthaler L72, 121, 122, 328, 331; reiss- 
thaler L95(2), 166 (Reichstaler?); frettungs-mittel T368; °richters-thron 
G350; rittersmann T1334, 704, G578; *sabbaths-nacht G331; *samenskraft 
Nd. 96; Sarons blum Nd. 15 (iibertr. Christus); *schifers-kind G102; 
schmertzens riss N297; *segensbad Nd. B81 (die Taufe); *segens-frucht 
G536; segensheld T109 (Christus) ; *segenszug Nd. 48; sieges-fahn Nd. B33, 
G513; siegs-gepring T230, 269, 668, 706; sieges-krantz T704; siegeszeichen 
L193, T30, 43, 512, 717, G413; sieges-zier T668; sieges-zweig T695; som- 
mers-zeichen T160; staats-jungfer T511, 614; staats-rath T371, 430; 
standes-person G185; *Stephans-thurm L82; sterbens angst®” Nd. 59, 61, 
67, T281, G266; sterbens-art T223; sterbens-gefahr G474; sterbens-noth 
T438, B167; sterbensschmertzen pl. Nd. 41; sterbens-tag T657, G378; 
*teuffelsfettel L159; teuffelsgeschmeisse L537; teuffels-knecht T679; *teu- 
felszucht Nd. 60; tygers art®* T549; tygers auge** L415; todes-angst T238, 
378, 387, 660; todes-furcht T436; tods-kelch T373; *todtes pfand Gi24, 357 
(der Leichnam); todes-rachen T547; todes-schlaff L293, G517; todes- 
schmertzen G184; todes-schranken pl. T803; todtes-schweiss G325, 527; 
todes-stich G149; trubsals hitze Nd. 23; unglaubens eys Nd. 34; ungliicks- 
haus G243 (die Welt); ungliicks-schlam G499 (das irdische Leben); un- 
gliicks-welle T612; *verfolgungs nord Nd. B40 (die Verfolgung der Christen 
wird mit dem Toben des Nordwindes verglichen); verzweiffelns-sturm 
1289; Walpurgs-obend L312 (dial); wandersmann Nd. 37, T113, 804, G326; 
*warnungs-spiegel T272 (abschreckendes Beispiel); warnungs-traum G416; 
*weinens zeit T538; wetters-zeig Nd. B21 (Gewitterszeit); widdersglied 
oo wirthshauss L452, 463, 493, T263; wolffsbalg T441; zorns-gluth 
391, 
III. COMPOUND NOUNS OF AGENCY 


a) with the first element a noun in any case relationship to the second: 
1. baurenschinder L158; bette-wermer L166; beutelschneider L326, 551; 
bildhauer G419; *birnen-becker L165; *blasebalck-erfinder L32; blasebalck- 
macher L9, 10, 38; blutaussauger L216; blutrichter T147; blutschander 
T159, G393; bockpfeefer L261 (dial. Bockpfeifer); brief-mahler L167; 
tbriillenmacher L165; tbruder-mérder T203, 541, 550, 562; dorffschreiber 
L320; ehbrecher L159; ehrenschinder L292; terbrichter L165; feuermeuer- 
kehrer L98 (ein Schlotfeger); *fidelbogenmacher L166; fisch-kischer L263 
(dial. Fischnetz, Grimm WB. V, 248); *flechtenmacher L98, 166; fride- 
macher L309; geschicht-schreiber L460; *gesetz-verlacher T541; glass- 
schleifer L165; glassschneider L99; glockenzieher L22; goldmacher L75; 
handhaber*®® T750; handlanger L22; himmel-stiirmer G188 (ein mytho- 


7 from the infinitive. 38 WB., tigerart; tigerauge. %9 from Handhabe. 
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logischer Riese); hofe-diener L32; *hof-heuchler T39; *hof-verliumder 
T538; hurenjiger L160, 469, G405; hutmacher L124; calender-macher 
L15(2), 42; cammer-bedienter T510; kinder-mérder T661; *kirchen- 
wahrer T270 (ein Sakristan); kirchen-lehrer L12, 14, 51; kirchschreiber 
L52, 257, 321; *kleider-umtrigerin L537; *kloster vorsteheren L467; *land- 
bezwinger T401; landlauffer L135; landliigner L107, 135; landveréder 
L216; *land-verwalter T538; leinweber L9, 10, 28; leineweberin L553; 
léffel-macher L166; migdehindlerin L159 (eine Kupplerin); *menschen- 
schépffer L225; *mordstiffter T39; *mutter-hencker T541; muttermérder 
L216; narrenfresser L72, 165, 168; *ohrenbliser T31; *pastores-schreiber 
L167; *(gross) pflaumen-hindler L165; possenreisser L573; *recht-be- 
zwinger T401; reimen-macher G417; schlangentreter Nd. 9, 61, B27 
(Christus) ; seeriuber L463; *seelen-riuberin G345 (Kurtisane) ; siedeschnei- 
der L98; spulenmacher L9, 11; stadt-diener L153; stadthalter L125, 126, 
133, 151, 154, 157, 158, 164; stadtschreiber L26, 165; sternseher T510; 
strassenrauber L548; sturm-erwecker T306 (der Wind); siinden tilger Nd. 
62 (Christus); tempelbrecher G326 (Christus); tischginger*® L167; traum- 
ausleger T253; ubelthater Nd. 51, 102, T469, G325; vater-mérder® T205; 
vice-stadt-schreiber L165; wegweisser L212; weingirtner* Nd. B22; wind- 
brecher L65, 67, 104; wolck-stiirmer G188 (ein mythologischer Riese). 
2. *dibs-hinger L260; glaubens-richter L580; gottesdiener T787; heyraths- 
stiffter T401; kénigs-mérder T374, 403; kriegs-bedienter G148; teuffels- 
banner L159; *warnungsschreiber L244; zeitungs-triger T523 (Zutriiger), 
L469. 

3. rechts-verderb T541. 


b) with the first element adjectival or adverbial: 
erzmérder T563, 599, G357; ertzverrither T28, 82, 371, 558, 573, 577, 587, 


606; geheim schreiber L492; grosssprecher L106; hingeleuchter L166; 
liebhaber L11, 17, 67, 125, 126, 457; meuchel-mérder T202, 557; scharf- 
frichter L153; seligmacher Nd. 30, 55 (Christus); wahrsager L521; weess- 
garber L264 (dial.). 


IV. COMPOUND NOUNS WITH AN INFINITIVE AS THE LAST ELEMENT 


a) with a nominal first element in any case relationship to the infinitive: 
1. *augen-sinken L409; *augenwincken L461; *blitter regen L412 (Be- 
wegung der Blatter); *blutvergiessen L157, T174, 416, 435, 437, 468, 562, 
669, G300, 321, 322, 482; *donner-ritzen G516; fornen-stechen G537; *ehr- 
erzeigen L429; *erderbeben L216; *fastnacht-prassen G539; *freudenhassen 
T669; fusswaschen G292; genug-thun Nd. B52; *gifft ausblasen G488; 
grund-verderben“ T157; *haarabschneiden L222; *hammer-hacken G539; 
handanlegen L217; hainde-winden L547; *himmelfahren G380; *jammer- 
wimmern G351; *kalendermachen® L15, 257; katzenschinden L13; képf- 
fabhauern® L68; *laster treiben Nd. 52; *lippen beissen L547; *mord- 
beginnne G302; muthmassen*? L478; nichts-thun Nd. B22; recht-thun 
L213, G1i17; *seelen-sehnen G517; *seelen-wiitten L396; *seiden stiicken 


40 from derivative of Tischgang with suffix-er.] 

“' from derivative of Uebeltat with suffix-er. ® derived from Vatermord. 

3 derived from Weingarten.  prund is used adverbially. 

“6 WB. gives only the meanings: in gedanken sein; nachdenken; eriibeln; sorgen; Kalender- 
machen and kalendermacher as used by Gryphius in all instances refer to prophesying of the 
weather and weather-prophets respectively. “ WB., kopfabhauen. 

{7 formed from M uthmasse. 
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L100 (sticken); *sonn-umlauffen T396; *sonnen-stechen G177; *stadte 
anziinden L68; *taffeln-decken T743; thrinen rinnen Nd. 38, T159, 541, 
G355; *traum-betriegen T672; wehklagen T746, G247, 573; wette-laufen 
T210; wetterleuchten L165; wiirmer regen G347 (die Bewegung der Wiirmer 
in einer Leiche); zeterschrein Nd. 37. 

2. *lands-verderben T782; verrithers schreiben T170. 


b) with adjectival or adverbial first element: 

*aussenbleiben L395; *aussenseyn** L184, T280; *barmhertzig-seyn T783 
(2), G273; *barmhertzig grausam sein T122; *bleiche seyn T386; *edel- 
thun L356; *einsamseyn T514; *ewig-sterben G385; *fleissig-seyn Nd. B22; 
frey-seyn G144; *frdhlich seyn G144; *fromm-seyn G142, 542, 571, N296; 
*fruchtbar seyn T709, 711; *gehorsam seyn T761; *gelinde seyn T655(2), 
678; gnidig seyn T734; gut-bediincken G301; *harte seyn 1734; *hart- 
nickicht seyn T606; *heilig seyn T1, 441, G110; *leichtgliubig-seyn L410; 
*linde-seyn T114, 753; *mitleidend seyn L214, T176, 280; mussig gehn 
Nd. 22; *neugebehren Nd. 10; *nicht-schaun G409; *niichtern seyn T431; 
*redlich seyn G515; *scharffsinnig-seyn G446; *sitsam seyn T282, G118; 
stillschweigen L11, 29; *tolle seyn T394; *triig seyn T 778; *iippig seyn 
T778; *vermessen seyn 1778; weissagen T526; *weiss-ausssagen L375 
(trans. tes. oracles); weiss-seyn G380; wolbehagen T670; wolergehen L132, 
T169; wolgefallen T713. 


c) Prepositional phrases used as verbal nouns: 
*auf gott-vertrauen T181; *auff unfruchtbaren sand sien L91. 


V. PARTICIPIAL QUASI-COMPOUND 
*brieffe getragen L97. 


VI. COMPOUND NOUNS WITH AN ADJECTIVAL (ADVERBIAL) 
FIRST ELEMENT 


affterdarm*® L64; *allmacht Nd. 93, G232, 270; andermahl L94; bésewicht 
T675, 697, 754; doppel-ducaten L166(2), 313; *doppel-lust G346; doppel- 
mord T383; °doppelsinn T39; ebenbildt Nd. 58; delegestein L457, 542(2); 
*edelhof L287; tedelknabe L66, T444; edelleute T384; edelmann L73, 319, 
323, 446; edelstein T707, 714; eigenmord T470; °eigennutz T553, 461; 
eigensinn T441, 447; erbfeind Nd. B25, T758, G204; terb-fiirst T383, 432; 
erb-herr L65, T406; erb-kénig T408; erbland T253; *erb-pallast T362, 734, 
G587; erb-recht T362; erb-sass T84; erb-schloss T152; erb-teil T414, 740; 
terb-unterthan G320; *ertzaltvater T740; ertzberenheuter L135, 158; ertz- 
bestie L149; ertz-bischoff T458; °ertzhaus L180 (cf. Palm’s note); ertz hirtt 
Nd. 35 (Christus); °ertznarr L158; ertz-priester T740; *ertz-tyrann L376, 
T400, 432; ertz-vater T796; ertzverrither T28, 82, 371, 558, 573, 577, 587, 
606; forder-fuss T23; férderkammer L489; freyherr G411; *freye-kiinste 
L19, T269; °freystadt Nd. 84 (der Himmel), T566 (ein Zufluchtsort); 
*friihmalzeit L63; *gebrand wasser L161; *geheim gespriich L125; glitt-eiss 
T417, 579; gruss knaicht L262 (dial.); *gross pflaumen handler L165; gross- 
vater L15, 32, 85, 149, T781, 792; halb-gott L399; °halb-gétten L418; 
*halb-gott-baum L425; *halb-gott-huren-kind L432; haubtfeind T440; 
haupt-freund T768, 776(2); °haubt-geschicht T453; haupt-gut L504, 522, 


‘8 There are 46 compounds with sein in Gryphius. The WB. gives only a few of them, 
but the following statement is made in x, 336: “nhd. ist die zusammensetzungsméglichkeit bei 
sein unbeschrankt.”  affter is adverbial. 
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T524; hauptleute L66, T452, 558; hauptmann L83, T26, 168, 244, 777, 
G329; hauptperson L12, 13; haubt-stadt T253, 361, 747; hauptstuhl L465; 
hauptsumm Nd. B65, T749; *hinter-garten L144, hinter-haus L165, hinter- 
thiir L498; hochmuth L111, T187, 251, 778, G193, 326, 344; hochzeit L106, 
107, 137(2), 138(2), 139, 147, 148, 164(4), 331, 332; hochzig (dial.) L257, 
335; hohepriester®® T736, 737, 743, 744, 745, 775, 800, G3C5, 309, 310; 
irgang G294; irrlicht T149; irrweg Nd. 83, G325; jung-geselle L76, 310; 
kurtzweil L21, 27, 54, 100; *lang-bart L428; langmuth L208, T45, 81, 282; 
meuchel-hund T536; meuchelmord T197, 207, 316, 526, 599, G424; mittag 
L62, 79, 137, 147; mittel knaicht L262 (dial.); mittelmoid L262 (dial.); 
mittel-punckt T333, G329, 587; *mittelstiegen L571; mittelstiick G575; 
mittel-weg T537; mitternacht L147; neu-jahr G178; *noch-kein-hirt L354; 
nordstern® L99, T580; nord-sturm T687; nord-wind T454, G567; oberfeld 
L168; ober-haubtmann 1T174; ober-herr T760; over-lander L22; ober- 
rocken L28 (‘‘der obere Teil des Spinnrockens’’); oberschenkel L11; *Ost- 
Indien L71, 127; ost-seite L166; ost-wind L21, 25(2); ostenwind G567; 
purpur-fluss T382 (Blut); purpur-flut T180 (Blut); purpur-kleidt Nd. 8, 
T111, 158, 742, Gi23 (Fiirstenkleid), T687 (die blutbefleckten Kleider des 
Mirtyrers); °purpur-kiissen G445 (Kissen); purpur-regen T716 (Blutbad); 
*purpurréth G358; purpur-schaum T376 (Blutbad); purpur zier Nd. 99, 
G274; rappschnabel L67; sanfftmuth T370, 399(2), 602, 784, G266, 314; 
sauerkraut L17; *scharlach hosen L63; schwermuth L461, T252, 277; selbst- 
standigkeit L388; sieben stern T717, 798 (die Pleiaden; spitzkupp (dial. 
Spitzkopf) L202; tausend-kiinstler G463; tausend schatz L36 (Kosewort); 
tausend schelme L292 (cf. Palm’s note); unter-hauss T365 (des englischen 
Parlaments); unterkammer L486; unterwelt T288; urahn Nd. B108; 
urstind G392; viertal-jahr L331; viertel-uhre L423 (Viertelstunde); vier- 
theilung T456; vollmacht L322, T398; fulmacht L322 (dial.); voll-mond 
L39; vorder-recht T585; waar-mund L419 (Orakel); wahrzeichen L13; 
wanckelmuth T280, 283, 286, 517, G176, 265; weyrauch Nd. 15; weis- 
sagung T221; westseite L67; westwind L27, G548; westen-wind T319, 337; 
wolfahrt T211, 213, 536; wolmeynung T595; wolredenheit L62, 120, T186; 
wolthat L540; zweytracht T251, G383; zwytracht T19, 208, 245, 516, 520, 
560; zwitracht L506. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


Proper compounds with both elements nouns 1530 

Proper compounds with first element a verb 90 

Compounds with adjectival or adverbial first element 146 

Improper compounds 288 

Nomina agentis (proper) 

Nomina agentis (improper) 

Nomina agentis with adjectival or adverbial first element 

Compounds with infinitive as last element and nominal first element 

a no with infinitive as last element and adjectival or adverbial first 
element 

Prepositional phrases used as verbal nouns 

Prepositional quasi-compound as verbal noun 


Total 


Among the proper compounds have been included 465 -en compounds of 
the Sonnenschein type, as well as the following 19 compounds: bldtterkrantz; 


5° In the nominative always hohe-, in the other cases always hohen-. 
5! In compounds with the first element signifying points of the compass the first element 
was originally an adverb. 
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twelve words beginning with kinder-; limmer fell; limmer pest; siinder blut; 
weiber herz; blitter regen; wiirmer regen. 

Seventeen compounds occurred both with and without the genitive s. 
The ratio of the number of occurrences of the proper to those of the im- 
proper forms is indicated: 


abschied-kuss 1-1; ackerman 2-1; blut-verwandten 3-3; bund-verwandten 
1-1; friede-fiirst 1-1; hertzeleid 4-1; himmel licht 1-2; himmelschlos 1-1; 
hirtenkleid 3-1; jahrzeit 1-1; lebentag 1-1; liebepfand 2-1; mittag ruh 1-3; 
pilgerhaus vs. pilgramshaus 1-1; rath-herr 2-1; siegkrantz 2-1; staat jung- 
fer 1-2. In this group there are 28 proper to 23 improper compounds. 

Of interest are those feminines which have acquired an analogous s 
from the masculine. They include frauensperson: the geburts-, heirats-, 
liebes-compounds as well as warnungsschreiber and zeitungstrager, a total of 
32. 

It is significant that the compound nouns depict in miniature the whole 
material and religious world of Gryphius. Of course they afforded much 
greater latitude for the imagination than the simple basic words, so that 
Gryphius (and others) made extensive use of the stock on hand or created 
new ones. Two main categories of compounds can be set up, those con- 
cerned with worldly matters and those which have to do with the spiritual 
and transcendental. Of course the lists are not mutually exclusive.™ 

I. Worldly and physical: angst-, blut-, donner-, ehren-, feuer-, folter-, 
frevel-, fiirsten-, grabes-, greuel-, herzens-, hirten-, heiraths-, hochzeit-, 
hof-, hungers-, huren-, jammer-, kirchen-, kénigs-, kriegs-, kronen-, laster-, 
laster-, leibes-, liebes-, lorber-,** lust-, marter-, menschen-, mérder-, mord-, 
narren-, rach-, rechts-, richter-, schafer-,** schand-, schlacht-, schmerzen-, 
sturm-, triinen-, trauer-, ungliicks-, zauber-, zypressen-.™ 

II. Transcendental: freuden-,* frieden(s)-, “gnaden-, himmel(s)-, 
kreuz-, héllen-, schwefel-,® seelen-, siinden-; also many words which do not 
belong to families: allmachts-tau, engelbrodt,fronaltar, ketzer-pracht, 
leitsmann,*’ lésegeld,®’ segenquell, seligmacher, tempelbrecher, wiirg-engel, 
zahlmann.*? 

WoLrraM K. LEGNER 

George Washington University, 

Washington, D.C. 


% G. Fricke, Die Bildlichkeit in der Dichtung des Andreas Gryphius, Berlin 1933 (Junker 
und Diinnhaupt) has made a very thorough study of the metaphorical use of words by Gry- 
a has not confined himself to the compound nouns, but they form a substantial part 
or his lists. 

E. Heilborn, Der Wortschatz der sog. Ersten Schlesischen Dichterschule. Diss. Berlin, 1890 
also made a contribution to the study of the compounds. The second part of his study, which 
has to do with “Wortzusammensetzung” has not been published. 

* Refer to pastoral diversions of aristocrats. 5 Used symbolically. 
5 Mostly refer to life after death. 5 Refer to fumes of hell. 57 Christ. 








ACTION AT ACTIUM—AN ALLITERATIVE CRUX IN CHAUCER 
(He poureth pesen upon the haches slidere—LGW 648) 


THE SALTY TANG of a sober tar has suddenly stemmed the tide and 
serious tone of scholarly tedium. Professor Mather’s discussion of his 
“Chaucer crux” in the last number of this journal' is refreshing and 
stimulating as well as thought-provoking. Its chief weakness may be that it 
scans Chaucer’s description of a sea-battle not with Chaucer’s un-nautical 
eye® but with the technically skilled eye of a Navy veteran. This brief 
note represents rather the point of view (more nearly akin perhaps to 
Chaucer’s) of an Army veteran—and a landlubber. If I were not so sure 
that Chaucer was a landlubber and if Professor Mather had not specifically 
stated that “a sea fight was simply an infantry action on ship board,” | 
should hesitate to rush in—on so precarious a pease-strewn footing—where 
landlubbers should fear to tread. 

The sixteen lines quoted from the Legend of Cleopatra at the beginning 
of Professor Mather’s article have engaged his attention for almost fifty 
years;* to these years of reflection we are indebted for many sound observa- 
tions, among them the insistence on Schofield’s earlier assumption that 
Chaucer’s description of the naval battle at Actium belongs to Chaucer’s 
own time, the admirable commentary on fighting conditions aboard a four- 
teenth-century ship, and the marked “difficulty of making sense of pouring 
pesen’’* on already slider hatches. In forty-five years Professor Mather has 
found no evidence for an expensive pease-pouring practice in naval circles, 
nor has anyone else. Between them Mather and Webster have effectively 
disposed of Schofield’s ingenious proposal that Chaucer ‘‘thoughtlessly 
translated pois=pitch, in a French original, by peas.’ If pesen does not 
stand for “peas” or for “pitch,”’ are we forced to destroy the alliteration in 
an admittedly alliterative passage’ and to accept Professor Mather’s sub- 
stitution of resyn for pesen? We can, of course, readily understand the desire 
of Webster and Mrs. Carleton Brown® to retain the reading “poureth 


1 “Pesen at Actium—A Chaucer Crux,” JEGP xu, 375-379. 

2 W. H. Schofield, “The Sea-Battle in Chaucer’s Legend of Cleopatra,” Kittredge Anniver- 
sary Papers (Boston 1913), p. 141: “it would have been miraculous if Chaucer had not heard 
first-hand accounts of sea-fights from some of his numerous acquaintances in London, where 
such engagements were matter of common talk.” But this does not mean that Chaucer was an 
expert in naval matters; so far as I am aware, there is no evidence whatever to suggest that he 
had an intimate acquaintance with the art of navigation. 

3 The same lines were cited by Mather in his edition of 1899 (The Prologue, The Knight's 
Tale, and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, p. xxviii) as “‘a model of concise and intense narration.” 

* See Mather, art. cit., p. 376. 

5K. G. T. Webster, ““Two Notes on Chaucer’s Sea-Fight,”” MP xxv (1928), 291-292. 

® Mather, p. 377. See Schofield, p. 149. In view of this reference to a French original, it is 
surprising that Schofield did not look further into Chaucer’s French sources. 

At one time I pondered the possibility that the source of Chaucer’s pesen was Anglo- 
Norman peisson “fish” (Fr. poisson). See Henri Moisy, Dictionnaire de Patois Normand (Caen 
188—), p. 476, and “La Commune d’Oleron,” ch. lxxvii, in The Black Book of the Admiralty 
(Rolls Series, tv), 11, 372. To pour fish on the hatches would be more economical at sea, and no 
less slippery, than to pour pesen! But I can find no evidence that such a form of punishment 
was inflicted on fish. 

7 Chaucer’s other famous alliterative passage (Knight’s Tale, 2601-2616) is traceable, in 
a number of its details, also to Froissart; see F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, p. 783, and my comment in MLN 11 (1936), 320-322. 

® If, as Mather (p. 377) suggests, “Christine [of Pisan] and Chaucer may well have used 
the same source,” the source was probably French, particularly as it is to be noted that 
“Capytulo xxxix” of Book II of the Fayttes of Armes (EETS no. 189, 2d ed., 1937, pp. 183-185) 
is not based upon Vegetius. On Christine’s sources see Byles’s introduction. 
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pesen.” Though nothing is now known concerning naval nuisances of so 
novel a nature, deliberation at last leads to the logical belief that the 
alliteration should be left unmolested. 

There remains a solution, which happily permits us to retain the 
alliteration—a solution to which Schofield thirty years ago was nearer 
than he suspected. It will be my purpose to suggest two alternatives: either 
that (1) Chaucer misread peires, peres, or pieres® in his MS source as peises, 
or that (2) he found already in his source the form peises, which he under- 
stood as the analogical s-plural equivalent to the more usual pesen, and 
thereupon changed it to pesen. In the absence of conclusive testimony, the 
second alternative is to be preferred, as it would seem reasonable to suppose 
that the error was not Chaucer’s but his original’s. 

Whatever the phrase “poureth pesen” may have meant to Chaucer, 
there is little reason to doubt that he wrote ‘“‘pesen.’”’ As Professor Amy has 
made evident in The Text of Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women, the MSS of 
the poem abound in variants and unusual blunders. Yet for the line con- 
taining our crux, all eight of the MSS which include the Legend of Cleo- 
patra (Robinson’s A!, B, F, Gg, P, S, T, Tr) show no single variation. If 
there were variants for line 648 (as there are for line 641), we should have 
occasion to question what Chaucer wrote. All the textual evidence points to 
“pesen” in Chaucer’s own script. 

Before Chaucer wrote his Legend, this plural form pesen had had a 
long and serviceable history. NED lists occurrences of it, along with such 
variants as pisan, peosun, pesone, paysen, and peasyn, as early as the eighth 
century and as late as 1880.!° But apparently during Chaucer’s lifetime the 
analogical plural peses, peises had crept into use, and remained through 
the sixteenth century, when our singular form pea was first invented." 


Interesting evidence of the interchange between the two forms is to be 
seen in Piers Plowman, where both “a potful of peosun” and “a potful of 
peses” occur.” In the French of Chaucer’s day, the word for pease was peis 
(cf. mod. pois). But peis also meant, concretely, “a weight” (mod. poids); 
this word, as we shall see later, may have been confused by Chaucer or in 
his original with peis = pease. 


I. peires, peres, pier(r)es “stones” 


Schofield’s main contribution to the solution of our crux lay in his pro- 
ducing parallels from Froissart’s accounts of the fourteenth-century sea- 
battles of Sluys (1340), Les Espagnols-sur-Mer (1350), and La Rochelle 
(1372).5 Unfortunately, he drew his illustrations not from the French text 


* For evidence that these are variant spellings of the same word, cf. The Medieval French 
Roman d’ Alexandre (Elliott Monographs, Princeton 1937-), 1, 338, in which two lines of the 
Arsenal MS (early 13th century) read as follows: 


6796 Que d’une sole peire fo tote coverclee . . . 
6801 Quar ja ne fust la pere per autre guise ovree. 


For peire and pere the Venice MS (1, 475) has piere; Alexandre de Paris (11, 354) has pierre. 

_ '° Its use by both Hone (1829) and Browning (1880) can be explained through need for a 
rime, but the colloquial currency of pesen seems to have been persistent. See Wright, Eng. Dial. 
Dict., s.v. Pea. Skeat noted in his glossary to Piers Plowman (1884), p. 412, that “the plural 
peasen is still in use in Shropshire.” 

_ "NED, s.v. Pease: “the final sibilant was ¢ 1600 taken for the plural s (z), and a new 
singular PEA arose.” 12 Ed. Skeat, A vir. 176; B vr. 189. 

'* W. P. Ker first pointed out the similarity between Chaucer’s description and Froissart’s 
account of La Rochelle; see Schofield’s note, art. cit., p. 142. 
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of Froissart which was available in Chaucer’s time, but from the modern 
English translation by Thomas Johnes.“ For the sake of brevity, I shall 
content myself with a few quotations from Froissart’s accounts® of the 


battles of Les Espagnols and La Rochelle: 


ESPAGNOLS.—Et ja les avoient il pourveustelement et si grossement de toute artillerie 
que merveilles seroit a penser, et ossi de gros barriaus de fer forgiés et fais tout faitis pour lancier 
et pour effrondrer nefs, eh langant de pieres et de cailliaus sans nombre. (Luce, rv, 90, 18-22) 

Et avoient a mont ces mas chastiaus breteskiés, pourveus de pieres et de cailliaus pour 
jetter, et brigant qui les gardoient. (rv, 90, 26-28) 

si avoient grant avantage de traire, de lancier et de gelter |pieres de faix et, MS de Rome! 
grans bariaus de fier dont il donnoient moult a souffrir les Engles. (rv, 94, 4-7) 


LA ROCHELLE.—.. . tenoient gros barriaus de fier et pieres, les langoient et jeltoient 
contreval pour effrondrer les nefs englesces . . . (vm1’, 38, 11-13) 

Mes li tres et jets qui venoit d’amont, de pieres, de plommées de plonc et de barriaus de 
fier, les grevoit et empechoit durement . . . (39, 5-7) 

Pour quoi il Jangoient d’amont barriaus de fier, pieres et plommées, qui moult travilloient 
les Engles. (41, 18-19) 

ne onques gens sus mer ne prisent si grant travail que li Engles et Poitevin fisent, car il en 
y avoit le plus des leurs blechiés dou trait et dou jet des pieres et fondes d’amont . . . (41, 22-25) 


Such constantly recurring phrases as /ancant (lancoient, jettoient) de pieres 
have all the ear-marks of a stereotyped expression which was current long 
before the fourteenth century of Froissart and Chaucer. It can be traced, 
as a matter of fact, to Vegetius in the fourth century." It is not necessary, 


4 Tn the last issue of this journal (p. 391, note 13) I pointed out the same sort of editorial 
inadequacy in connection with the editing of Spenser. 

8 Chroniques de J. Froissart, ed. Siméon Luce et G. Raynaud (Soc. de l’Histoire de 
France), 1-x1, Paris 1869-1899. For a sane appraisal of the extent to which Froissart’s Chron- 
icles resemble “romance of chivalry,” see the chapter “The Chronicler and His Facts” in F. S. 
Shears’s Froissart: Chronicler and Poet (London, 1930), pp. 88-109. 

16 Vegetius discusses naval warfare in Liber V. See especially Cap. xiv: Scuta quoque 
validiora, propter ictus lapidum ... jacula invicem diriguntur et saxa .. . Alii ferro interi- 
muntur, et saxo... (M. Nisard, Collection des Auteurs Latins, xxv1 [Paris 1849], 733). 

In French, Vegetius was available to Chaucer in Jean de Meun’s translation into prose 
(1284) or Jean Priorat’s translation into verse (before 1290). Jean de Meun (L’Art de Chevalerie, 
ed. U. Robert, Paris, 1897, pp. 173-174) translates: “‘Aussi convient il avoir escus plus fors et 
plus larges pour les coups des pierres, pour les faus et pour les cros et pour autres manieres de 
dars et de gavelos qui sont es nés, comme saietes et quarriaus, car il s’entregetient pierres et 
gavelos en diverses matieres d’engiens . . . Ainssi ocient les uns par fer et les autres par 
en ea 

Priorat (Li Abrejance de l’Ordre de Chevalerie, ed. Robert, Paris 1897, pp. 350, 352) renders 
the passage as follows: 

11133 Ausi et plus forz et plus larges 
Covient les escuz et les targes 
Por aschiver les cox des pierres 
Et moult de diverses menieres 

11137 De choses qu’il /ancent et ruent.... 


11187 Li autre resont mort per pierres 
Et per engins d’autres menieres. 


Compare also the post-Chaucerian renderings into English in both prose and verse, in 
The Book of Fayttes of Armes (EETS no. 189, 2d ed., 1937) p. 182, also p. 185 (not from Vege- 
tius): “Item grete foyson of stones and sharp yrons ought to be there lanched and thrawen;” 
and in the poem on Knyghthode and Bataile (EETS no. 201, 1936), p. 104: 


The canonys, the bumbard & the gunne, 
Thei bloweth out the voys & stonys grete, 
with its Chaucerian stanza 97 (p. 106), reminiscent of the Knight’s Tale 2516-20, and its 


Chaucerian epilogue “‘Go, litil book” (p. 110). 
Apparently no English translations of Vegetius were available to Chaucer. See H. N. 
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then, to affirm that Chaucer’s immediate source was Froissart’s Chroniques ; 
the poet may even have drawn upon a romance containing a naval scene 
quite independent of Froissart but employing the same phraseology. What- 
ever his source, if it contained a familiar phrase like langoient de pieres, 
Chaucer may well have turned it into the historical present tense, to con- 
form with his He formula (as in the six lines immediately preceding), mis- 
read peires, peres, or pieres as peises, peses,‘’ which he preferred to write as 
pesen, and then, for the sake of continuing the alliteration, have changed 
He launcheth pesen to He poureth pesen. In so doing, he would unwittingly 
be repeating the thought (in his original) of LGW 639, where “‘the grete 
stones” correspond to the French grans pieres."* 

Some idea of the currency of the French expression before Froissart 
may be gathered from its appearance in such romances of antiquity as the 
twelfth-century Roman de Thébes, which Chaucer may have known," the 
Roman de Troie, which he certainly knew,” and the Roman d’ Alexandre. 
On the eve of the siege of Thebes (Roman de Thébes, 3019 f., 3025 f.), 
Tydeus has his engines set up: 


Si lor fait faire dous perrieres 
Forz et getanz et bien legieres, . . . 


Geter i font les dous perrieres 
Chaillos (Caillauz C) cornuz et grosses (grandes A) pierres. 
The Roman de Troie, describing the siege of Tenedos, 


Fort se defendent de chaillous, 
A ceus defors donent granz cous; 
De tors lor lancent peus aguz . . . (6015 ff.) 


provides the source for Guido delle Colonne: 


Troyani uero, ordinatis bellis eorum in summitate murorum, aduersus Grecos duram et 
diram defensionem opponunt, nunc eos iactis lapidibus obruunt, nunc eos interimunt in 
uibramine lancearum, nunc ipsos iaculis acutis afficiunt, nunc balistarum crebris emissis sagit- 
tis ipsos letaliter uulnerant et extreme morti tradunt .. . # 





MacCracken, “Vegetius in English,” Kittredge Anniversary Papers, p. 390: “It is remarkable, 
indeed, that the earliest known English translation should date from so late as 1408. The 
popularity of earlier French translations, still found in English libraries, may partly account 
for this delay.” For further details, see MacCracken’s footnote. 

‘7 Numerous instances in which an r has been mistaken or wrongly written for an s in 
Old French manuscripts could be cited; see, for example, the Roman d’Alexandre (note 9 
vt), Vv, 8: sortirer—soustirer (note on 835, line 30); v, 22: esbahir—esbahis (note on 862, 
ine 10), 

'® Compare Lydgate’s “grete stonys” quoted below from the Troy Book. It is possible 
that Chaucer’s pesen resulted from the misreading (as pesons) of Fr. perons, the augmentative 
of pere, pierre, meaning “great stones.” That per(r)on was used in this sense is to be seen from 
lines 9950 f. in L’Entree d’ Espagne, ed. Antoine Thomas (Paris 1913), u, 72-73: 


Grant maus lor fasoient les dames des borgeis, 
Qe geitent grant perons aval de ces paleis. 


’ Ed. Constans, Paris 1890. The lines quoted are from 1, 150. See 11, clx: “Nous croyons 
done que si Chaucer, dans l’oeuvre tout entier de qui déborde l’érudition, a connu la Thé- 
baide, il a connu aussi le Roman de Thébes ou, du moins, une de ses rédactions en prose,” and 
Robinson’s Chaucer, p. 771. 

*° Ed. Constans, Paris 1904-12, 6 vols. The lines cited are from 1, 318. 

** Guido de Columnis: Historia Destructionis Troiae, ed. N. E. Griffin (Mediaeval Acad- 
emy, Cambridge 1936), p. 103. With Guido’s iactis lapidibus compare Vegetius’ ictus lapidum 
(note 16 above). 
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and for Lydgate’s lines in the Troy Book: 


With cast of stoon and quarel[e]s brizt . . . 

What with gynnys deuised for pe nonys, 

And gonnys grete [cf LGW 637!], for to cast[e] stonys, . . . 
Til Troyens from pe crestis caste 

Pe grete stonys, whil pei wolde laste... # 


The description of the siege of Tyre in the Roman d’ Alexandre, including 
the lines 
A lauba aparisant, si com duit esclarier, 
Li dux Balez comande ses perieres drecier, . . . 
Adonquas veissiez ses perieres /ancier 
E toz cels manganels gifer e perier 
E cele tor de piere en maint leus enperier 
Et esmiier e fondre la cauz e lo mortier. 
E li Gré s’i contienent a lei de bon guerrier, 
Durement s’antremetent de traire e de lancier, 
Mais encontra periere ne si porent drecier,* 


is to be compared with the English rendering (before 1330, and perhaps 
known to Chaucer) in the Kyng Alisaunder which is quoted below. 

It is still possible, then, to believe with some conviction that when 
Chaucer wanted to describe a battle or a tournament, he thought in terms 
of alliteration and the romance tradition and usage, no matter how much 
his worldly Host and his pious Parson may have scorned such conventions, 


II. peises “weights” 


While it appears likely that Chaucer used a French rather than an 
English source, a somewhat simpler solution is suggested by certain lines 
in the English romance of Kyng Alisaunder.™ In the description of Alex- 
ander’s siege of Tyre we are told that 

With peises, stones, and gauelok 
Her fon hy gynnen fast to knok, (1620 f.) 
and that 


Summe wib peys was ffrussht, 
Summe wip gauelok to dep lussht. (1630 f.) 


These peises are clearly “weights’”™ used with the same destructive pur- 
pose as the pieres of Froissart and the romancers. The phrasing ‘“‘peises, 
stones, and gauelok”’ suggests that they may have been similar to Frois- 
sart’s gros barriaus de fier, mentioned together with pieres “‘stones”’ in five 
of the passages cited above; that they were of metal is indicated by the 
reference to “‘a peis (peys) of led” in Piers Plowman, B. x111.246 (ed. Skeat, 
p. 400). Did something in Chaucer’s source, in connection with the throwing 
of peises “weights,” lead him to suppose that peises=‘“‘pesen”’ were hurled? 
It seems entirely possible. But it is to be doubted that Chaucer found 


2 Lydgate’s Troy Book, ed. Bergen (EETS no. 35, Part I), Book II, 6424-46 (p. 328). 

*3 Op. cit., Venice MS, lines 2974-83 (1, 139, 141); cf. um, 114-15. Very similar are lines 
2904-12 in the version of Alexandre de Paris (11, 65), q.v. 

* Metrical Romances, ed. Henry Weber (Edinburgh 1810), 1, 61. Professor W. H. French 
informs me that the “forthcoming edition” of this uncritically edited romance announced in 
F — and Hale, Middle English Metrical Romances (New York 1930), p. 789, has been aban- 
doned. 

*% NED: “Peise, sb. Obs. exc. dial. 3. concr. A weight; a piece or lump of some heavy sub- 
stance used in some way on account of its weight,” q.v. 
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peises in an English source like the Kyng Alisaunder.* Perhaps a forth- 
coming edition of this romance will shed more light than we now have on the 
French origin of the English lines. 


Whether Chaucer’s source contained peires (pierres) or peises, I shall 
hazard no guess. Either reading is within the realm of reasonable conjecture. 

In recent years Chaucer has been called a Laodicean and other harsh 
names. Was he a landlubber? Notwithstanding his comprehensive knowl- 
edge of other medieval sciences,”’ his knowledge of naval strategy appears 
to have been book-learning, like Scott’s. Like Chaucer, Sir Walter knew 
what hatches are, but that knowledge did not save him from attack by 
Fenimore Cooper for his bungling ignorance of nautical ropes. Scott was a 
romancer and a landlubber. And the present poet laureate, Masefield, 
master mariner and vales validior, given that second sight imparted to 
poets (or an insight into those sea-thoughts which Chaucer never com- 
mitted to writing), could perhaps point out to us wherein the first of 
poets laureate, his “owne maister deere” Chaucer, was likewise a land- 
lubber and a romancer. That is, until someone comes upon incontestable 
authority for the pouring of pesen. 

ROLAND M. SMITH 

University of Illinois 

* Where peises clearly meant both “weights” and “‘pease,’’ Chaucer’s mistake (if it was 
Chaucer’s) is a natural one. He was more at home with French manuscripts than with Italian, 
Even if the French sources for, say, his fabliaux were extant, it is to be doubted that they would 
reveal misunderstandings of the sort Chaucer was guilty of in reading Italian (e.g., Marte 
for Morte, Knight’s Tale 2002; levato for velato, TC, rv, 1159; valle for vallo, TC, v, 67; voluntade 
for voluptade, PF 214; and such misrenderings as those for Boccaccio’s di colei si piglia (TC, 
v, 90) and disii porto di morte (TC, v, 641). It is not always possible, of course, to decide whether 
Chaucer’s misrenderings are intentional. Where they are plainly in error, he would be the first 
to say, “Have me excused of myn ignoraunce.” 

*7 Chaucer’s acquaintance with these sciences, it would seem, was sometimes encyclopedic, 
even superficial, rather than profound. Yet there can be no doubt that his writings attest more 
knowledge than a mere smattering in the widely divergent fields of law, medicine, “astronomy,” 
physics, and philosophy. No such evidence exists for his familiarity with nautical science; 
the Shipman’s Tale, indeed, is notoriously inappropriate to its teller. The extent of Chaucer’s 
knowledge of another medieval science, alchemy, has been convincingly called into question 
by Miss Pauline Aiken, “Vincent of Beauvais and Chaucer’s Knowledge of Alchemy,” SP 
xu (1944), 371-389. 





NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE GOTHIC BIBLE 


I. Matt. ix, 15, und pata Weilos pei mip im ist brupfaps, &’ dc0v er’ 
air&v toriv 6 vuydios. The parallel passage in Mark ii, 19 reads: und pate 
mip im ist brubfaps, év @ 6 vupdios wer’ abr&v éorcv. The insertion of the word 
for ‘time’ (letlos) in Matt. ix, 15 is most probably due to the influence 
of the Grk. dcov xpévov, which occurs in an extension of this passage in 
Mark ii, 19 (lacking in Matt. ix, 15): dcov xpévov ye” éavrdy Exovory top 
vuudiov, swa lagga leila (acc.) swe mip sis haband brupfad. The phrase 
écov xpovov here is equivalent to the é’ cov of Matt. ix, 15, hence the in- 
sertion there of the word Wweilos=xpévov. This inflation di@ not occur in the 
und patei of Mark ii, 19 because here und patei renders tne Grk. év 6, which 
is never used elsewhere in the text with xpévw= leila. 

II. Matt. xxvii, 52, jah managa leika pize ligandane weihaize urrisun, 
kal wo\AG owpata TOV Kexouunpévwy ayiwy fyépOn. According to Grimm! the 
strong form of the adjective wethaize is due to the intervening adjective 
ligandane, after which the force of the article bize was lost. But why should 
the intervening adjective have interfered with the regular adjectival usage? 
Streitberg (Got. Elementarb.** §274, Anm. 3) refers to the strong form of 
the adjective weihaize as an “Entgleisung,’’ which is, of course, no ex- 
planation at all. 

There is, however, a point of view which Grimm seems to have over- 
looked. The strong form of the adjective weihaize may have been due not 
to the fact that the definite article jize had lost its force but to the fact that 
the adjective weihaize was used in apposition with ize ligandane, i.e., jah 
managa leika pize ligandane wethaize urrisun=‘‘And many bodies of those 
interred, (and these were) saints, arose.” If this is the correct explanation 
of the strong form of the adjective weihaize, the reason for this appositional 
usage still remains to be explained. Obviously, if no intervening adjective 
(ligandane) had occurred, the appositional construction would not have 
been possible, so that we must assume with Grimm that the intervening 
adjective was in some way responsible for the “Entgleisung” in weihaize. 
It should be noted, however, that a similar variance between the weak and 
the strong adjective occurs in the vocative usage. Here the weak form repre- 
sents the normal usage, but the strong form occasionally appears: compare 
ahma unhrainja, 76 rvedua 7d axapBardv (Mark v, 8) with pu ahma, pu 
unrodjands jah baups, rd rvedpa rd EXadov Kal kwpdv (Mark ix, 25). In the 
latter example the usage of the strong adjectives (umrodjans, baups) may 
be explained as appositional in function with a declarative force? (i.e., 
“Thou spirit, thou [art] deaf and dumb!”’). Similarly, in the phrase piz 
ligandane weihaize the strong form of the adjective weihaize might be ex- 
plained as due to an appositional function with declarative force, whereby 
the influence of the article Jize was not lost but simply restricted to 
ligandane. This explanation of the “Entgleisung”’ is offered here as a sug- 
gestion and in no way invalidates Grimm’s hypothesis. Both interpretations 
are possible, but neither one of them can be proved. 

III. Luke vii, 21, gahailida managans af slauhtim jah slahim jah ahmane 
ubilaize, Oeparevoev woddods ard voowy kal pactiywy Kal rvevpatwy movnpar. 
This is the only example of the shift from the use of the preposition af to 


1 Cf. Grimm’s Grm., iv, 620 (Neudr.): “ . . . nur wenn ein zweites oder drittes adj. dem 
art. zu fern geriickt ist, hért dessen einfluss auf und die starke form wird wieder zulissig.” 
2 Cf. G. O. Curme, “Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?,” JEGP, x (1911), pp. 368-369. 
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the genitive construction after a verb denoting the idea of ‘healing, curing’ 
(gahailjan, gahailnan, (ga-] leikinon). Elsewhere either one or the other con- 
struction is used,? even when a series of afflictions (cf. Luke viii, 2) is 
mentioned. To explain such a variation in construction one is tempted to 
resort to the convenient hypothesis of stylistic variation. But stylistic varia- 
tion is a dangerous assumption, especially when it is possible to explain 
the variation on other grounds. In the passage quoted the Goth. translator 
started out with the prepositional construction in conformity with the Greek 
(af =axd). That slahim should have followed, continuing the af-construc- 
tion (af slauhtim jah slahim), is just what one should expect. But here 
(after slahim) the af-construction is suddenly abandoned in favor of the 
genitive construction (jah ahmane ubilaize), and, I believe, for purely me- 
chanical reasons. In translating rvevparwy wovnp&v, the Goth. translator 
could easily have felt the Grk. genitive as representing the genitive con- 
struction (abl.-gen. of separation) in his own native idiom, inasmuch as 
the Grk. genitive was so far separated from the preposition 47d. Such a 
mechanical identification of the Grk. genitive with the Goth. genitive idiom 
was all the more natural in that both constructions (the af-construction and 
the prepositional) were idiomatic Gothic. 

IV. I Cor. xiii, 2, jak (jabai) witjau allaize runos jah all kunpi, xail dba 
ra pvoThpia wayra kal racay Thy yvao.v. Professor G. K. Anderson (“Some 
Notes on Gothic Syntax,” Germ. Review, xiii [1938], pp. 137-138) has dis- 
cussed the genitive plural usage of the adjective allaize in this passage. 
Among other possible interpretations he suggests an adverbial function 
parallel to OE eallunga ‘entirely.’ I believe that this possibility can be fur- 
ther supported, although it does not satisfactorily explain why the Goth. 
scribe deviated from the normal use of the adjective (*allos) in agreement 
with runos and parallel to all kunpi. 

Just as the singular genitive allis is used adverbially in causal connec- 
tion (yap ‘for’), so the plural genitive allaize may have been used ad- 
verbially with reference to a number of things, perhaps originally partitive 
(‘of all things’), but developing an intensive force. The clause jah witjau 
allaize runos might then be literally rendered ‘Even if of all things (that are 
possible to know) I should know mysteries” =“‘Even if I should above all 
things know mysteries,” the intensive allaize implying a preference (cf. 
Germ. “‘Auch wenn ich vor allen Dingen Geheimnisse wiisste’’). This would, 
of course, be an inexact rendering of the Grk. ravra, but it is possible that 
the Goth. translator wished to emphasize the idea that “mysteries” were 
“of all things” the hardest to understand. At least, this interpretation might 
explain why the plural form allaize does not elsewhere occur in an adverbial 
function. Prof. Anderson’s suggestion‘ is well taken—note, for instance, the 


* For the prepositional construction () cf. Mark v, 29, gahailnoda af Jamma slaha 


(4x0 rijs uaorvyos), and with the adj. hails, Mark v, 34, sijats haila af bamma slaha beinamma 
(4x6 rijs uaoreyés cov) ; for the genitive construction cf. Luke v, 15, letkinon . . . sauhle seinaizo 
(xd rav dc0evady abrav), Luke viii, 2, galeikinodos ahmane ubilaize jah sauhle (4x6 rvevpatww 
kal do0evedr). 

*I should like here to call attention to a few /apsus calami in Prof. Anderson’s article. 
On page 131, in discussing the reJation of the Grk. genitive to the Goth. accusative case, he 
says: “Another instance is in II Tim. iii, 11; there the Greek uses its customary genitive 
object (ofovs duwxypyods ixqveyxa), which the Gothic translates with an accusative (hwileikos 
wrakos uspulaida).” The Goth. construction is parallel to the Greek; ofous diwyyots is accusa- 
tive, not genitive, as Prof. Anderson assumes (cf. «l . . . brodé per res Kbwas, I Pet. ii, 19). On 
page 135, in discussing the genitive plural form gaprafsteino (Phil. ii, 1), Prof. Anderson as- 
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intensive force of the genitive plural ON allra in the superlative adjective 
allra-beztr, Germ. aller-best, etc. (lit. ‘best of all things’=‘the very best’), 
with which compare Goth. allaize runos ‘“‘of all things mysteries” = “‘above 
all, even, mysteries.” 

V. John xvi, 25, akei gimip beila, banuh izwis ni banaseips in gajukom 
rodja, ak andaugiba bi attan gateiha izwis, add’ Epxerar Spa bre obxére 
waposiars Aadjow byiv, &d\Aa wappyoia wepi rod warpds dvayyedS dyiv. This 
passage contains the only example of banuh (rére) for dre. To explain this 
deviation it may be assumed that the Goth. translator sought to give the 
passage a more idiomatic rendering. But since there is apparently no more 
reason why ére should have been rendered by the demonstrative Januh! 
in this clause than in any other clause,*® some explanation other than that 
of idomatic rendering seems necessary. I believe it is possible to explain 
this deviation from the norm (6re=)anuh) on purely mechanical grounds. 
The last of the two dre-clauses, dAAa ... dvayyed@ duiv, may well have been 
misconstrued by the Goth. scribe (or translator) as an independent clause, 
“But I shall. . . announce to you,” not “But (when) I shall. . . announce 
to you,” first because the subordinating conjunction ére which introduces 
the first clause (ére oixért . . . KaAjow dyiv) is not repeated in the second 
clause and therefore might not have been felt as belonging to it, and sec- 
ondly because the second ére-clause begins with 4\\4, just as does the prin- 
cipal clause 4\\’ épxerat. In accord with this misconstruction the first 
5re-clause could likewise have been rendered paratactical through trans- 
lating dre by the demonstrative banuh; the two dre-clauses then remaining 
parallel, but both paratactical. The parataxis is, of course, idiomatic Gothic. 
The basis upon which this explanation rests, viz., a misconstruction due to 
the omission of dre in the second clause,’ may be compared to the omission of 


the preposition axé, which led the Goth. translator to use the genitive case 
in place of the af-construction after verbs of ‘healing, curing’ in Luke vii, 
21 (cf. III, above). This explanation of banwh for dre at least furnishes us 
with a reason as to why in this particular passage such a deviation from the 





sumes that we should have expected a form gaprafsteine on the ground that gaprafsteins 
represents a strong feminine i-stem. But the form gaprafsteino of the text represents the regu- 
lar form, for all the feminine verbal abstracts in -ein- have taken over the ending -o from the 
6-stems in the genitive plural form (cf. Streitberg, Got. Elementarb.**, §152, Anm. 6, and 
— Geschichte der got. Sprache, §119, where the form gaprafsteino is recorded as the regular 
orm). 
In support of Prof. Anderson’s doubt (137) as to the idomatic character of such genitives 
as “leika hauneinais unsaraizos” =1é cipya rijs raravicews huey (“the body of our vileness”= 
“our vile body”), Phil. ni, 21, I might mention at least one passage in which Wulfila has 
avoided this idiom, viz., Mark iv, 5, in pizei ni habaida diupaizos pr at dca 7d wh Exe Babes 
vis. A literal rendering would have been diupiba (or diupipos) airpos. 

5 The occurrence of pisuh in bisuh namo Josef, rotwoua "lwo (Matt. xxvii, 57), to which 
Bernhardt (114) calls attention in connection with banuh of our passage, does not represent 4 
parallel to banuh, for the substantive verb has been omitted in the Greek, and therefore the 
Grk. clause may be paratactical, i.e., “sis name was Joseph.” On the other hand, dre could 
never have been construed as equivalent to rére. 

*Cf., e.g., gimib nahts, panei ni manna mag waurkjan, tpxera vit, bre obdels divaras 
épyateoOa, John ix, 4. 

7 Note the redundant usage of the conjunctions ei: }afei in John xiii, 29, sumat mundedun, 
ei unte arka habaida Judas, batei gepi imma Jesus, rwes yap tdéxour, txel 16 ywoodxopor xe 
6 "lobdas, Sr Aéyec abr@ 4 "Inoots. The redundancy is due to the intermediate clause unte arke 
habaida Judas. But in John xvi, 25 the two subordinate 5r«-clauses are parallel and without an 
intermediate clause, and therefore there was no necessity for repeating the conjunction either 
in the Greek or in the Gothic (Januh=6re). 
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norm occurred, whereas the assumption of a more idiomatic rendering does 
not explain anything—it simply assumes something which has elsewhere no 
support. 

PVL Mark viii, 12, jabai gibaidau kunja bamma taikne, ed b00qcera tv 
rh yeved tabry onueiov. There are no examples recorded of the personal usage 
of medio-passive verbs with genitive rection,* as is the case with verbs hav- 
ing a dative rection. In our passage the reason for the impersonal usage of 
the medio-passive was the necessity for preserving the genitive form tazkne, 
which, as a collective partitive plural,*® rendered the Grk. singular onpeiov 
in a distributive sense (i.e., taikne=“‘any of signs at al!’’) in contradistinc- 
tion to “a particular sign” implied in the previous question: wa pata kuni 
taikn sokeip, ri  yeved abrn onuciov émc{ nret; ‘Why does this generation seek 
a sign?” If onuetov had been rendered by a nominative singular faikns, the 
distributive sense which Wulfila intended to give the word’ would have 
been lost. On the other hand, the verb gaweison, which regularly governs 
the genitive cause," is recorded once in the personal usage with the auxiliary 
passive, viz., Neh. vii, 1, gaweisodai waurbun daurawardos, “(when) the 
porters were appointed” (éreoxérnoav). But here there was no necessity 
for using the impersonal construction with genitive rection, inasmuch as the 
nominative case took the place of the genitive without change of meaning. 

VII. Rom. viii, 36, batet in puk gadaupjanda all dagis, bri tvexev cod 
Gavaroipeba SAnv thy tuépay, “that for Thy sake we are killed all the day 
long.” This passage contains the only example of the preposition im with 
the accusative case (in )uk) instead of the genitive to translate the Grk. 
évexev. Bernhardt (348) renders in buk by “‘im hinblick auf dich,” which is 
undoubtedly correct. But how can this literal sense convey the idea of “for 
Thy sake” (évexev god)? 

The preposition im is here used in a derived sense and must denote ‘an 
attitude towards’. Just as after verbs" of ‘buying’ or ‘selling’ the accusative 
with im denotes an attitude, viz., the purpose or the result of the negotia- 
tion (=the price), so in the phrase in Jbuk the accusative may imply the 
purpose or the result of the act expressed in gadaupjanda; i.e., in buk 
(gadaupjanda) =“‘(We are killed) unto Thee=with reference to Thee>to 
accord'* with Thy will>for Thy sake” (évexey ood). Why this purpose or 
result of the verbal act should have been emphasized here (cf. Matt. x, 39, 
in meina, évexev éuod) still remains a crux. 

ALBERT MoREY STURTEVANT 

University of Kansas 

* There are only two examples of impersonal medio-passive verbs with genitive rection, 
viz., Mark viii, 12, and Col. ii, 22, bairhk patei is brukjaidau, rj axoxphou, “through the use 
that may be made of them,” but here the Grk. noun rj éroxpqou “by the using” represents 
an impersonal idea. ® Cf. ni was im barne (réxvov), Luke i, 7. 

John ey taujis bu taikne, ri oby roveis od onpueiov, “What (sort of) sign(s) dost thou do?,” 
vi, 30. 

" Cf. batei gaweisoda gub manageins seinaizos, Luke vii, 16. 

® Cf. Streitberg, Got. Bibel*, Voc. p. 67%: “3. tébertragen, zur Bezeichnung der Gesinnung 
u. Handlung gegen . . . ”; and Kieckers, Handbuch der vergl. got. Grammatik, 279: “Vielfach 
iibertragen zur Angabe der Gesinnung, des Zweckes . . . .” 

® Cf. John xii, 5, dulwe bata balsan ni frabauht was in ‘t- skatte, “Why was this ointment 


not sold (in exchange) for three hundred shillings?” 
* Cf. Cor. xv, 2, in wo saupo, rin My, “with respect to, according to, what way.” 





DEFOE AND ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL 


Madagascar or Robert Drury’s Journal during fifteen years captivity on that 
island (1729) is a literary mystery but partially solved. The eighteenth 
century accepted four editions as autobiography, and nineteenth century 
missionaries praised its vocabulary of English-Malagasy words and recom- 
mended it as the best account of life among the natives on Madagascar, 
Serious skepticism first sprang up in France, and in 1890 in England Cap- 
tain Pasfield Oliver, in a bowdlerized reprint of the first edition, argued 
cogently that, as had been suspected for some time, Defoe is its author, 
Professor Donald Stauffer, unaware of this and more recent discussions, 
treats the book as autobiography.' But the Preface speaks frankly of a 
“transcriber” who helped Drury with his manuscript and sometimes added 
to it. And since Trent’s verdict that Defoe had a hand in writing the 
Journal, there has been little reason to doubt that he had. The significant 
question now is how Defoe wrote it. Did he, as the Preface says of the 
“transcriber,” merely put into a more agreeable method a long manuscript 
of Drury’s? Did he expand notes and oral accounts Drury gave him? Or 
did he invent the story from a few hints of a shipwreck and from his general 
knowledge and reading? 

The latest studies of the Journal have been by Professor J. R. Moore, 
He first used it to support his thesis that Defoe, under the pseudonym 
Captain Charles Johnson, wrote the History of the Pirates.? He summarized 
the evidence for attributing the Journal to Defoe and pointed out details 
common to it and to the History of the Pirates. In a recent monograph he 
discusses the sources of the Journal.’ In arguing that it is mostly if not 
wholly fictitious, he agrees with Captain Oliver and Miss Eleanor Wyne, 
who has in the University of Illinois Library an unpublished Master’s 
dissertation (1934) on the Journal. But he differs from them sharply in 
holding that Defoe owes little to Flacourt’s Histoire de Madagascar and 
its imitators. 

Dampier, Mandelslo, Knox, and other travellers whose works I have 
pointed out as sources for Singleton’s adventures on Madagascar, reappear 
in both Miss Wyne’s and Professor Moore’s accounts. The story of Robert 
Everard was suggested long ago by Henry Kingsley as a source for parts 
of Singleton. Following Aitken, who remarked that it was published too late, 
I rejected it. Professor Moore, from his study of the Journal, is strongly 
of the opinion that Defoe may have seen it in manuscript. But many of the 
suggestions Defoe could have got from it are in those other books on Mada- 
gascar which Moore rejects and which Captain Oliver and Miss Wyne, on 
what seems to me good evidence, accept. The “tondruck” or ground hog, 
described at length in the Journal, is similarly described by Flacourt, 
Dapper, and Ogilby. Moore, though skeptical of Defoe’s having got any- 
thing from Drury, offers this description as evidence that much of Defoe’s 
information about Madagascar came from conversation with travellers. 

Upon the map of Madagascar prefixed to the Journal, Moore has said 
almost the last word. It was not, as Oliver thought, copied directly from 


' The Art of Biography in the Eighteenth Century, Princeton, 1941, pp. 136, 209-210, 524. 

* Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies (Indiana University Publications, Humanities 
Series No. 1), Bloomington, 1939, pp. 194 ff. ; 

* Defoe’s Sources for Robert Drury’s Journal (Indiana University Publications, Human 
ties Series No. 9), Bloomington, 1943. 
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Flacourt or his imitators, Dapper and Ogilby. Instead it comes from Fla- 
court by way of the great atlas of Blaeu (1665). The original edition of the 
Journal reveals the debt to Blaeu more strikingly than Oliver’s, wherein 
the map has been trimmed. But the Journal’s map is not identical with 
Blaeu’s. Moore finds many minute changes partly derived from early 
eighteenth century English maps. 

Upon the English-Malagasy word-list Moore’s comments are less satis- 
factory. The native word translated as “‘child” in the text, he will find under 
“baby,” wrongly given as “‘body (of child)?” by Oliver, who merely re- 
prints with slight modifications a version of the word-list annotated by the 
Reverend J. Richardson in the Antananarivo Annual for 1875. Richardson’s 
interesting suggestion that the list was made up orally from an interview 
with Drury will not bear examination. The cockney “r’” in such Malagasy 
words as “maner” (for “mena” meaning red) appeared also in the English 
words “buffuler’”’ and ‘“‘musketers” (“buffalo” and “mosquitoes”) until 
standardized by Richardson. And the word “‘deean,” meaning king or chief, 
is not Drury’s misunderstanding of the word “‘andrian’’; it is simply the 
anglicizing of ‘‘dian,”’ used by Flacourt and other French writers. Flacourt 
may also be the source of the statement in the Journal and the History 
of the Pirates that one language is (or was) common to the whole island. 
The so-called Flacourt Dictionnaire de la Langue de Madagascar (1658), 
probably by P. Bourdaise, was a translation of a Latin-Malagasy word-list, 
probably used by missionaries.‘ The word-list in the Journal has many re- 
semblances to this French dictionary and also to the vocabulary and word- 
list of Flacourt’s Histoire de Madagascar (1661). But it has many phrases 
which could not have come from any French work I have seen. The Grandi- 
diers, Oliver, and other students of Madagascar and its languages testify 
to its accuracy. Some of the difficulties arise from misprints. The Grandi- 
diers go to considerable lengths to justify ‘“‘sekearf” as the Malagasy equiva- 
lent of ““‘bandy”’ in the Journal’s word-list. ““Sakafo,” they say, is the name 
given ‘‘grosses tortues de terre,”’ which, with their bandy legs, are plentiful 
in South Madagascar. They should, however, have been warned by “drunk” 
= “wooersekarfe.” ‘““Bandy” is only a misprint for “brandy,” and “‘sekearf” 
is probably ‘‘seke” =alcohol and “‘afo”=fire.’ On the whole the Journal’s 
list is a workaday tool, from which Richardson and Oliver have pruned 
indelicacies. Probably it was a copy of one used by Madagascar traders 
and seamen. Like the map, it is of secondary importance to the problem 
at hand; neither is presented as the work of Drury. 

On the factual basis of the story Moore is no less skeptical than Captain 
Oliver. Both hold that, instead of living among natives, Drury had been 
off with Madagascar pirates. This is a tacit admission that the real Robert 
Drury, whom contemporary testimony describes as a porter in the East 
India House in the second quarter of the eighteenth century, had been on 
Madagascar. But though Moore believes that Defoe drew upon manuscripts 
or conversations with merchants, sailors, or pirates, he finds ‘“‘no evidence 
that the accommodating porter Robert Drury furnished anything to the 


_ * The Latin original shows in a misprint wherein the equivalent of “bras” is given as “brach- 
iumafenanh.” That is, the transcriber has copied both the Latin and the Malagasy word. 

* Les Aventures de Robert Drury by Alfred and Guillaume Grandidier in Collection des 
Ouvrages anciens concernant Madagascar, Tome tv (Paris, 1906), p. 414 n. 5. The Journal does 
not = “alcohol,”’ the Malagasy word for which is given in the Flacourt-Bourdaise dictionary 
as “siky.” 
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story but his name.” He questions also the Journal’s account of John 
Bembo (Benbow) and suggests that Defoe dared not insert it till ‘after 
the death of William Benbow [John’s brother], the only one who could 
have” effectually refuted it.* In fairness it should be said that the views 
which follow are of recent origin. Elsewhere I, too, have suggested that 
Drury’s part in the Journal may have been slight. 

But though, as we shall see, there are gaps, distortions, and inventions, 
the framework of the Journal has a solider basis of fact than has lately been 
recognized. According to the Journal Drury’s life on Madagascar began 
when he was about fifteen years of age. He was, we are told, a passenger 
on the Degrave, a ship of the New East India Company, which enroute 
home from Bengal was wrecked on the coast of Madagascar. The fact that 
there was such a ship and that she was cast away on Madagascar was well 
known in the eighteenth century. Professor Moore finds in Narcissus Lut- 
trell’s badly-indexed diary (21 April, 1705) an account of a boy, described 
as the only survivor of the Degrave, who reported that the rest had got on 
shore on Madagascar with goods and weapons, but having been tricked 
into giving up their weapons, were slain by the natives. Though this contra- 
dicts some details in the Journal, it corroborates others and shows that 
Defoe knew more than that the Degrave had been lost on Madagascar. 

Defoe knew well the general chronological framework of the Journal. 
John Campbell has been censured for accepting, in his Lives of the Admirals 
(1774), the Journal’s statement that Admiral Benbow’s fleet was in the 
Downs on 19 February, 1701 (1700/1, not 1701/2 as some have thought), 
when the Degrave is said to have set out for India with Drury, then a boy 
of fourteen, and with John Benbow, son of Admiral Benbow, as fourth 
mate. But Admiral Benbow was in the Downs on 19 February. He had 
arrived to command the fleet there on 15 February, just four days earlier, 
and towards the end of the year, he set out, as the Journal implies, to the 
West Indies. The Degrave had from her preceding voyage reached the 
Downs on 30 August, 1700; and, as we shall see later, she was loaded and 
ready to return from Bengal early in 1702. It is not known certainly when 
she had left England for India. But 19 February, 1701, is consistent with 
these facts, and, considering the special knowledge of Admiral Benbow’s 
whereabouts shown in the Journal, is probably correct.’ 

The closing date for Drury’s adventures, following his long stay on 
Madagascar, will likewise survive investigation. According to the Journal, 
Captain Mackett in the Drake, with Drury aboard, left Jamaica under con- 
voy of the Winchelsea on 5 July, 1717, “beating through the windward 
passage,”’ and arrived in the Downs on Saturday, 9 September. Moore 
points out that 9 September, 1717, was not a Saturday, either Old Style 
or New; it was a Monday by the one and a Thursday by the other. And 
I admit that this throws doubt upon the Journal’s account of Drury’s 
first day in London—described as Sunday. Yet Mackett in the Drake 
certainly did sail from Jamaica at the time and in the convoy specified in 
the Journal, and probably he reached the Downs on 9 September, O. S. 
At least by Friday, 13 September, the “Drake, Mackett” and nine other 
vessels from Jamaica are reported to have arrived, presumably after 


® Defoe’s Sources for Robert Drury’s Journal, pp. 8-9, 27; A. W. Secord, Introduction to 
Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year (1935), p. xviii. 
7 The London Gazette, No. 3632, 29 Aug.-2 Sept., 1700; No. 3680, 13-17 Feb., 1701. 
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stopping in the Downs, at Gravesend in the mouth of the Thames.* Further 
important evidence is to be found in a letter from the Commander in Chief 
in Jamaica, Peter Heywood, to the Council of Trade and Plantations in 
London. This letter, dated Jamaica, 3 July, 1717, was to go in the fleet 
“of about twenty sail’? which the Winchelsea had promised to see “‘safe 
thro’ the windward passage (at least so many of them as are able to beat 
up to windward) . . .”; it was filed in the Council’s London office on 14 Sep- 
tember.® Clearly, then, though 9 September was not Saturday, that date 
was not drawn out of a hat. 

Defoe knew and recorded correctly in the Journal a surprising amount 
of information about the Bengal voyage and the fortunes of the Degrave. 
He knew that the Degrave belonged to the New East India Company and 
that she was a ship of 700 tons burthen; that her captain was William 
Young of Dover; that he died on the voyage and was succeeded by his 
son;!® that the Degrave was ready to return from Bengal in the spring of 
1702—though unaware of a delay of many months in her departure; that 
she ran aground and sprang a leak getting out of the harbor; that she 
stopped at Mauritius and took aboard some lascars left by the pirate Bowen 
when he lost his ship on the reef there; that she was making for the Cape 
of Good Hope and home when forced by the leak to turn towards Mada- 
gascar; that her people landed on Madagascar with goods and weapons; 
that the natives tricked them into disarming and then killed most of them; 
and that John Benbow survived and later reached England. 

The general facts of the Degrave’s stay in Bengal (1701-1703?), though 
overlooked by Defoe scholars, have long been available in the annals of 
the East India Company. But until 1905 almost nothing was known of her 
voyage from Bengal to Madagascar; then a letter, corroborating the Jour- 
nal’s account in nearly every detail, appeared in Mauritius. Though in 


8 Weekly Journal, No. 40, 21 September, 1717, p. 241. 

* The significance of this letter, reprinted in Calendar of State Papers (Col. Ser., Am. and 
W.1.), 1716-1717 (1930), p. 336 (No. 629), Miss Wyne points out in her dissertation, p. 96. 

‘° This brings up the complicated question of the testimony of Hughes Minet (1731-1813), 
great grandson of the elder Captain Young. He wrote that conversation with his mother 
“corroborated . . . (as to the loss of the ‘Degrave’ and the death of the Captain and his son 
particularly) . . . the truth of Drury’s narrative. 

“This, and many other passages relating to Captain Young the father and afterwards his 
son, who became captain, accords with what I have heard from my mother, who was grand- 
daughter to Captain Young the father, and whose wife, my mother’s grandmother, I well re- 
member. She died . . . aged 96 [1750] at my father’s house.” William Minet, “Daniel Defoe 
and Kent” in Archeologia Cantiana, Vol. xxx1 (London, 1915), pp. 61-74. 

The New East Indian Company, soon to become part of the United Company, was under 
obligations, financial and otherwise, to the Young family upon the failure of the father and the 
son to return. It is certain that if their fate had not been that described in the Journal their 
family would have known it. Hughes Minet obviously believed the whole of the Journal, but 
that was only because he knew the part dealing with his family to be true. 

The Deodati letter, to be cited shortly, may confirm the Journal in the matter of the elder 
Captain Young’s death in Bengal. Deodati calls the captain of the Degrave Michael Young. 
But family tradition says that the son, like the father, was William Young; and Deodati’'s 
spelling of proper names is too erratic to carry much weight. He called the Degrave the Grove 
and similarly misnamed Bowen’s pirate ship, the Speaker. 

I attach no literary importance to the fact that Elizabeth Young, daughter and sister 
respectively of the two Captains Young, in December of 1705 married that William Veal 
whose sister had died three months earlier and had thereafter appeared to her friend Mrs. 
Bargrave. Though it may have been the death of his sister and oecaieen r which induced 
William Veal to marry, Defoe seems not to have been on good terms with him and could not 
have foreseen that some twenty years later he would need information about the new Mrs. 
Veal’s father and brother. 
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1909 it was summarized in Notes and Queries, it has not hitherto influenced 
discussions of the Journal. This letter, dated 3 April, 1703, was from Deo- 
dati, the Dutch governor at Mauritius, to the governor at the Cape of Good 
Hope. A copy in the archives at the Cape has the following notation: 


N.B.—Cette lettre est un duplicata de l’original qui n’arriva pas 4 destination, le vaisseay 
sus-dit ayant dépassé le Cap, ou, ce qui est plus probable, ayant sombré. 


The letter, in part, reads: 


. .. Le Capitaine Michael [William, Jr.?] Young, commandant de la frégate Grove [Degrave] du 
Bengale est arrivé ici en Février, au Port Nord-Ouest, en avaries, faisant eau, ayant touché 
dans le golfe de Bengale et cassé six pieds de son gouvernail; on |’a assisté autant que possible 
et c’est a bord de ce vaisseau avarié qu’il a expédié au Cap les 30 noirs, 10 lascars et 2 jeunes 
enfants également lascars, retenus 4 Maurice l’année passée et provenant du corsaire Spreek 
Trumpet |the Speaker]. Ces hommes ne voulaient pas travailler 4 Maurice et y étaient a la 
charge de la Compagnie . . .™ 


There are, to be sure, serious gaps and errors in the Journal. It tells us 
that the Degrave started her return trip from Bengal approximately fourteen 
months after her departure from England—that is, near the beginning of 
April, 1702." But though she actually was headed for home in late March, 
1702, she was compelled by alarming events to remain in Bengal. Disputes 
between the New East India Company and the Old and the depredations 
of pirates had aroused native rulers, and for a time English factories were 
in danger of attack. The Degrave was ordered back up the Hoogly River 
to defend the New Company’s Bengal factory at Hoogly. From protests 
of the company’s directors in London, she must have been kept longer than 
necessary, and not allowed to resume her homeward voyage till she “had 
become leaky, and fears were entertained of her being lost.’ 

Deodati does not specify in what part of February 1703, the Degrave 
arrived at Mauritius. But he does imply that she was ready to leave when 
on 3 April he wrote the letter to send with her. Accepting as probable the 
Journal’s chronology, two months getting the leaky vessel from Bengal to 
Mauritius and a month at Mauritius drying goods and searching for the 
leak, we fix December, 1702, or January, 1703, as the approximate time of 
her departure from Bengal. Her arrival at Mauritius in February, 1703, 
is nine months later than the time indicated in the Journal, and a year—in- 
stead of two months—after the pirate Bowen had left Mauritius. This fact 
unhinges chronologically and so renders less credible the Journal’s story of 
Drury’s meeting in Madagascar the Captain Drummond of the Speedy 
Return, for whose supposed murder Captain Green of the Worcester was 


11 The Journal says fifty lascars and mentions no blacks. For Deodati’s letter, see Notes and 
Queries, Ser. 10, Vol. x1, pp. 162-163; it had appeared in Albert Pitot’s 7’Eylandt Mauri- 
tius, Port Louis, Mauritius, 1905, p. 303 n. 1. For other confirmation of the two last paragraphs, 
see John Bruce, Annals of the Honorable East-India Company, Vol. ut (1810), pp. 524, 539; The 
Diary of Sir William Hedges (Hakluyt Society), Vol. 1 (1888), pp. ccx-ccxi; Narcissus Lut- 
trell’s diary, 21 April, 1705; Calendar of State Papers (Colonial Series, Am. and W. Ind.), 
1908-1909 (1922), pp. 410-411, wherein John Benbow is cited as having been shipwrecked on 
Madagascar and having lived among the pirates four years; A New and General Biographical 
Dictionary, Vol. v (1798), pp. 253-254, says that Benbow was forced to live with the natives 
in a dismal] manner for many years and was finally, out of respect for the memory of his father, 
rescued and brought home by a Dutch captain. 

#2 According to the Journal, the Degrave left the Downs on 19 February, 1701 (1700/1); 
reached Fort St. George in three months and twenty days; and spent two days at Fort St. 
George, a month at Masulipatam, and nine months in Bengal. Some time should be allowed for 
the passage from Fort St. George to Bengal. 

13 See the authorities cited above in Note 11. 
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executed in Edinburgh in 1705. It also reduces the time Drury could have 
been on Madagascar to something under fourteen years. The Journal ig- 
nores completely the uprising cf the natives in Bengal. Instead it depicts 
a placid time in which Drury and his comrades often swam up the (Hoogly) 
River for recreation with the natives, though it later casts doubt on all 
that by an account of the many ferocious alligators in the river. 

The most disturbing error of all has to do with Drury’s second voyage 
to Madagascar, recounted briefly at the end of the Journal. But before 
discussing that we must examine the reasons advanced for supposing Drury 
had spent his time on Madagascar with pirates. Captain Mackett, who 
according to the Journal, rescued Drury and brought him home to England, 
Professor Moore takes to have been a semi-partner of the pirate Burgess; 
and Captain White of the Mercury, who is said in the Journal to have taken 
Drury on a return voyage to Madagascar, both Oliver and Moore identify 
with the pirate, Thomas White. 

But neither Mackett nor White was a pirate or the partner of pirates. 
Mackett, who was soon to command a ship for the East India Company, 
was in 1719 a slave trader; probably he had for some time been one. But 
slave trading had been carried on legally by the African companies from 
early in the seventeenth century; and early in the eighteenth century the 
South Sea Company, with government sanction, was under contract to 
deliver 5,000 slaves annually te the Spanish colonies in America. 

The confusing of the Captain White of the Mercury with the pirate 
White comes from a curious blunder by Louis Maillard who, though he 
lists no eighteenth century English works in his bibliography, must have 
noticed the Journal’s statement that the Captain White of the Mercury 
died upon ‘‘Don Mascareen”’ (modern Réunion) in 1719 and have mistaken 
him for the Captain White he had read about in the History of the Pirates. 
His notes about other English pirates, especially Condent, are obviously 
from the History of the Pirates, not from official Réunion documents.” The 
Captain White of the Mercury may be only an invention of Defoe’s; cer- 
tainly he did not command the Mercury during the time (1718-1720) 
covered by Drury’s second voyage to Madagascar, which proves to be 
what it has always seemed—an imitation of Crusoe’s second voyage to 
his island. 

The facts are that the Mercury, owned by Francis Chamberlayne and 
Francis Sitwell, London merchants, was at this time commanded by Cap- 
tain Mackett, probably the William Mackett formerly of the Drake; that 
on 29 May, 1719, she was captured by a pirate near the mouth of the 
Gambia River on the west coast of Africa; that five of her eighteen men 
turned pirate; that seven slaves were taken out of her and put aboard the 
Charlotte, commanded by Captain Oldson (Ouldson or Hoalson), who sold 
them in Barbadoes on 11 September, 1719, and in 1720 faced trial for 
piracy; and that she was made into a pirate ship and renamed the Queen 
Ann’s Revenge, commanded by a Captain Lane. 

Part of this story is in the History of the Pirates; and had not the Hay- 
ward reprint of 1926 accidentally omitted a few lines on pages 86-87, readers 
would have noticed it sooner. The History identified the pirate who took 


™ Defoe’s Sources for Robert Drury’s Journal, pp. 65-66, 80 n. 3. 
19 Louis Maillard, Notes sur L’Ile de la Réunion, Vol. 1 (2nd ed., Paris, 1863), pp. 331- 
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the Mercury as Edward England and added that she, or the Queen Ann’s 
Revenge, as the pirates called her, was later lost on the coast of Brazil, 
There may have been another ship named the Mercury. But Captain 
Mackett’s connection with this one, recorded not only in the History of 
the Pirates, but in official documents as well, makes it highly improbable 
that another is meant in the Journal." 

The Journal’s brief account of Drury’s second voyage is, then, pure 
fiction. It may be impossible now to verify the statement that Drury was 
born in Crutched Friars—a street near Fenchurch—on 24 July, 1687. No 
record of him appears in the baptismal register of St. Olave, Hart Street, 
in which parish part of Crutched Friars lies; other parts lie (or lay in the 
eighteenth century) in the parishes of All-hallows Barking and St. Kather- 
ine Coleman, whose registers are as yet unprinted.'? But the date 1687 
and the further statements that Drury’s mother died of grief soon after 
his shipwreck; that his father, John Drury, then keeper of the King’s Head 
or Beefsteak House, remarried, retired to Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
and about 1716 died; and that Robert Drury, upon his return from Mada- 
gascar in 1717, went to Loughborough to visit his sister and other relations, 
may be partly corroborated by marriage licenses issued by the Faculty 
Office of London to John Drury and Elizabeth Jurin, 19 February, 1684/5 
and to John Drury and Elizabeth Whorton, 16 December, 1703, and by 
the will of Elizabeth Drury, widow, of Loughborough, 1727.'* The famous 


16 The Weekly Journal (Mist’s), 24 October, 1719, p. 280, and 28 November, 1719, p. 310; 2 
January, 1720, p. 340; Calendar of State Papers (Col. Ser., Am. and W. Ind.), 1719-1720(1933), 
p. 309 (No. 518), p. 356 (No. 563), p. 362 (No. 571); Journal of the Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations from November 1718 to December 1722, London, 1925, pp. 144-148. In the 
Journal of the Commissioners is a reference to a Mr. William Wicker, first mate of the ship 
“that was taken with the negroes.” Could this be a garbled reference to Captain William 
Mackett? Mackett, though mentioned as master of the Mercury in the letter of Chamber- 
layne and Sitwell in the Cal. of S. P., is not mentioned in the reports of the commissioners. 
See a reference to the depredation of pirates on the West Coast of Africa in a letter of Chamber- 
layne to John Scattergood, who was planning to bring home from the Orient a vessel of which 
Chamberlayne was part owner. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x11 (1933), Sup., p. 209. The Scatter- 

papers, selected and summarized by Sir Richard Carnac Temple, long editor of the 
Indian Antiquary, which survived him only a few years, form a valuable source of information 
about the movement of English ships in the Far Eastern trade in the second half of the seven- 
teenth and the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Captain William Mackett of the East 
India Company’s Nightingale is cited as sailing for “the bay and coast” of India in January, 
1721/22. Vol. txu, Sup., p. 262. The commander of the Mercury prior to 1719 I have not dis- 
covered. The Scattergood papers (Indian Antiguary. Vol. tx1, Sup., pp. 131, 133, 147, 148) 
tell of a separate-stock ship called the Mercury. She is described as of 215 tons burthen. In 
the command of Captain George Lytton she arrived at Fort St. George 29 April, 1714, and on 
2 June sailed for Batavia and then for home. She must have been in England again early in 
1715. She could, therefore, have been the Mercury which sailed for the East Indies in 1715. 
See the letter of G. C. Danvers, Registrar and Superintendent of Records, India Office, printed 
in Captain Oliver’s edition of the Journal, pp. 315-316. Another Mercury, Captain Bell com- 
mander, was reported as one of three ships which had arrived at Barbadoes after having been 
plundered by pirates. Weekly Journal, 30 April, 1720, p. 442. That Captain Oldson of the 
Charlotte was acquitted in his trial before the Admiralty court, is reported in the Historical 
Register (1720), Chron. Reg. (31 Oct.), p. 47. 

17 The Register of St. Olave, Hart Street, London, 1563-1700, Publications of the Harleian 
Society, Vol. xiv1 (1916), lists but one Drury, a Robert Drurie, buried in 1624. For the parishes 
in which Crutched Friars lay in the eighteenth century, see New Remarks on London, London, 
1732, pp. 5, 74, 124-125. 

8 Calendar of Marriage Licenses issued by the Faculty Office 1632-17 14, The Index Library, 
Vol. xxxiu, the British Record Society, London, 1905, pp. 91, 202; Index to the Wills and 
Administrations . . . in the Archdeaconry Court of Leicester 1660-1750, Index Library, Vol. 1, 
London, 1920, p. 107. Two other Loughborough Drurys figure in Leicestershire records: an- 
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steakhouse, the King’s Head in Old Jewry, which John Drury the father 
is said to have kept, was in 1852 reported still in existence, though the 
owner of that day had only vague notions of its history.'® 

But whether or not these speculations about Drury’s family are sig- 
nificant, the important thing is that the initial and closing dates of Drury’s 
voyage, nearly seventeen years apart, are, like the Degrave’s story, given 
with surprising accuracy. No official record has yet been found of Drury’s 
having been on the Degrave. But who else was there to pass information on 
to Defoe? The Captains Young did not survive the ill-fated voyage of the 
Degrave. Benbow, who did survive, was only four years or less on Mada- 
gascar; he died in 1708 or 1709,” and, though he left a journal, it was burned 
in 1714. Captain Mackett knew nothing of the Degrave except what Drury 
or someone else may have told him. When the Journal appeared Mackett 
had long been a responsible commander for the East India Company; and 
I think probably true the Journal’s prefatory certificate," to which his 
name is attached, that he had brought Drury home from Madagascar and 
that he believed the story Drury was telling about his experiences. 

The Mackett certificate is dated 7 May, 1728. At that time the Journal 
was probably not written, and Mackett could not know anything significant 
about it. But the more carefully it is studied the more it resembles the 
Memoirs of Captain Carleton. Each has a framework of fact within which 
Defoe invented freely. I do not pretend to know certainly how Drury spent 
the thirteen and a half years he may have been on Madagascar. He could 
have been with pirates; probably he was much of the time, as the Journal 
says, living with natives. 

ARTHUR W. SECORD 
University of Illinois 





other Elizabeth and a Mary Drury were licensed to wed in 1709 and 1723, respectively, the 
latter to a George Everard. Leicester Marriage Licenses, Index Library, Vol. xxxvum (1910), 
pp. 2, 141. Leicestershire burials are, I believe, not yet published. 

‘8 Notes and Queries (Ser. 1], Vol. vim, p. 104. 

* Calendar of State Papers (Col. Ser., Am. and W. Indies), 1708-1709 (1922), pp. 410—- 
411. This entry of 4 July, 1709, seems to imply that John Benbow was still living. The D.V.B. 
gives 1708 as the year of his death. 

*1 One minor reason for thinking the certificate genuine is that in the subscription Mack- 
ett’s name is correctly spelled. The Weekly Journal in 1719 and the History of the Pirates had 
called him Captain Maggott, and the text of the Journal calls him Captain Macket. 





EINIGE GEFASSNAMEN DES DASYPODIUS 


NICHTS hat so sehr den Ausgleich der deutschen Mundarten geférdert 
wie die deutschen Wéorterbiicher des 16. Jahrhunderts. Hier findet der 
Austausch dialektischen Wortguts zuerst statt; ein nur lokal giiltiger Be- 
griff wird durch das Wérterbuch in fremde Bezirke eingeschleppt. Die neue 
Gemeinsprache dringt von hier aus in das Schriftdeutsch der Schulen, greift 
von hier aus weiter ins Buch und in die hohe Rede. Indem der deutsche 
Lexikograph fiir ein lateinisches Wort nicht nur seine eigne deutsche Ent- 
sprechung gibt sondern dazu die anderer deutscher Sprachlandschaften, 
liefert er der jungen Gemeinsprache die Materialien, aus denen sie ihren 
Wortschatz zusammengreifen kann. 

Welche besondere Rolle dabei dem Lexikographen Peter Dasypodius 
zufallt, einem Schweizer aus Frauenfeld, der aber zwischen 1533 und 1559 
in Strassburg wirkt, habe ich kiirzlich in einem Aufsatz' zu zeigen unter- 
nommen. Wenn es ihm wirklich darum zu tun gewesen ist, den Wortstand 
seines Dictionarium Germanicolatinum (Strassburg 1536, 1537, 1538, 1539, 
1541 u. 6.) iiber die eigene Mundart und den erheblichen Wortschatz des 
Strassburger Schriftdialekts hinaus noch zu bereichern, konnte er kaum 
ein dankbareres Feld dafiir finden als die Namen fiir eine Anzahl hauslicher 
Gerite. Im Bereich des Haushalts herrscht die Mundart noch heute, 
Kretschmer* nennt z. B. 16 Wérter fiir Abwaschfass, ohne die Liste damit 
zu erschépfen oder auf lautliche Spielarten einzugehen. Dass ihm dabei 
nicht immer die Lokalisierung der Wortformen védllig gelingt, hingt mit 
Bedeutungsschattierungen zusammen, indem nimlich Zuber in einer Ge- 
gend fiir einen bestimmt geformten Eimer reserviert ist, waihrend die 
Nachbarmundart grade fiir Eimer allgemein Zuber verwendet. Er notiert 
Brenk fiir St. Gallen, aber auch fiir Heidelberg und Mannheim, und kniipft 
die Bemerkung daran, ‘‘das in Siiddeutschland, Schweiz und den éster- 
reichischen Alpenlindern verbreitete Wort lautet teils Brent(e), teils 
Brenk.”’ Da méchte man denn doch gerne wissen, ob sich die beiden Formen 
vielleicht saéuberlich scheiden lassen. 

Lazius,* bei dem man sich so oft fiir die alteren Zeiten Rat holt, sagt 
einfach, das dsterreichische Wort fiir schwabisches gelien sei schaff. Bei 
Dasypodius ist lat. orca=eyn hiilizin geschirr / ztiber / orckel / brente; dazu 
kommt noch gelie im deutsch-lat. Teil, wenn wir das Lemma solium dazu 
betrachten, auch noch (neben waschgelten) badstanden. Das Wort standen 
wieder steht im deutsch-lat. Teil nicht allein, da heisst es Stande oder biidde 
/ solium, labrum. 

Uns interessiert zunidchst also brente. Grimms Versuch im DW 2, 304. 
364. 371, das bis ins 14. Jahrhundert niemals bekundete brente aus dem 
Romanischen abzuleiten, scheitert daran, dass auch die romanische Ver- 
breitung auf das Lombardische und einige provengalische Alpenterritorien 
beschrinkt ist. Die Ausfiihrungen des Schweizer. Idiot. 5, 753, wo als 
Wortheimat die Alpen vorgeschlagen werden, sind sicherlich iiberzeugend, 
aus keltischen Gebirgsmundarten scheint es sowohl nach Siiden als nach 
Norden in die Taler gedrungen zu sein, aber nie sehr weit iiber das Alpen- 
vorland hinaus. Fiir die deutschen Mundarten bezeugen das Stalder 1, 216; 


1 Das Werden der Gemeinsprache im Wérterbuch des Dasypodius, Germanic Renew 
xvur (1943), 286-303. 

?P. Kretschner: Wortgeographie der hochdeutschen Umgangssprache (Géttingen, 1918), 
70 ff. * W. Lazius: De Geniium aliquot Migrationibus (Wien, 1557). 
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Tobler 76; Schmeller 1, 362; Schépf 57; Ch. Schmidt 53; Birlinger 76; 
Fischer 1, 1403 f.;* Im Schweizer. Idiot. 5, 757 f. ist das Terrain des Alpen- 
worts genau beschrieben. Kein Zweifel, dass seine thurgauer Heimat es 
dem Dasypodius zugetragen hat.—Dass brente und brenke als ein und 
dasselbe Wort zu betrachten ist, hat bisher niemand bezweifelt. Fischer 1, 
1404 hat als erster versucht, die Grenze zwischen den ¢ und k Formen zu 
ziehen. Es ist hier unwesentlich, dass “in der Schweiz ¢ bis zum dussersten 
Westen geht, aber & (weit seltener) nach Osten nur bis Glarus.” Rhein- 
abwarts verlauft die Grenze so, dass Elsass, Pfalz, Frankfurt, Aschaffenburg 
k haben, Niirnberg, Bayern, Tirol, Karnten aber ¢.—Fiir das Elsass sprechen 
Murners brenkel als altes, die entsprechende Lautform bei Martin-Lienhart 
2, 194° als neues Zeugnis eindeutig; brent ist nur aus zwei im dussersten 
Siidwestwinkel gelegenen Bezirken (Roppenzweiler, Liebsdorf) belegt, die 
immer mit dem Schweizerischen zusammengehn. Brente bei Dasypodius ist 
also klarer schweizerischer Wortgebrauch, was iibrigens schon aus seiner 
Stellung im Lemma zu ersehen ist: es ist den andern drei Wértern noch 
hinzugefiigt, ein Idiom aus der Mundart des Lexikographen, das im ganzen 
Werk nur einmal erscheint. Fir seine Aufnahme iiberhaupt ist orckel 
verantwortlich zu machen. 

Zu seinen gemein-oberdeutschen Wértern (geschirr mehr west-, suber 
mehr ost-obd.) fiigt Dasypodius nicht nur sein eigenes thurgauer Wort 
sondern auch das strassburger! Denn das ist orckel. DW 7, 1349 ist schweig- 
sam iiber das seltene Wort, das es nur einmal aus Murmelius (Kéln 1513) 
belegen kann. Diefenbach hat es leider nicht, Fischer 5, 81 verneint sein 
Vorkommen im Schwiabischen. Der alte Schmid’ widerspricht dem nicht, 
wenn er Seite 170 auf Schwabens Siidwestwinkel (Schwarzwald) als Fundort 
deutet, er setzt ausdriicklich “elsissisch” hinzu. Bei Martin-Lienhart 
1, 66.2, 934 findet man die vorwiegend strassburger Belege. Und wenn 
Schweizer. Idiot. 1, 447 Orgeli in Basel nachweist, ist die Beschrankung der 
Zeugnisse auf die eine Grenzstadt ein sehr starkes Argument fiir die strass- 
burger Herkunft von orckel. 

Das Lemma des Dasypodius erginzt also die beiden gemein-ober- 
deutschen Worter fiir lat. orca durch Hinzufiigung von zwei mundartlich 
begrenzten: erst das strassburgisch-elsdssische, zuletzt auch noch das 
thurgauisch-schweizerische. Die spezifische Bedeutung von geschirr, die 
Kretschmer heute von Bern bis Kolmar belegt, ist auch im 16. Jahrhundert 
west-oberdeutsch; schweizerische Zeugnisse aus allen Zeiten bringt das 
Idiot., aber auch bei Geiler gibt es das Wort. 

Auch alle andern Wérter des Dasypodius sind mehr oder weniger 
gemeindeutsch, und so schén es ist, stande in einer strassburger Hausord- 
nung des 15. Jahrhunderts (Ch. Schmidt 337), strassburger Zunftordnung 
von 1495 (a. a. o. 339), strassburger Urkunden des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts 


‘F. J. Stalder: Versuch eines schweizerischen Idiotikons. Arau, 1812; T. Tobler: Appen- 
sellischer S prachschatz. Ziirich, 1837; J. A. Schmeller: Bayrisches W drterbuch Miinchen, 1869- 
1878; J. B. Schépf: Tirolisches Idiotikon. Innsbruck, 1862-1866; Ch. Schmidt: Historisches 
Worterbuch der elsdéssischen Mundart. Strassburg, 1901; A. Birlinger: Schwabisch-A ugsburgisches 
2 hewn Miinchen, 1864; H. Fischer & W. Pfleiderer: Schwdbisches W drterbuch.Tiibingen, 
as E. Martin & H. Leinhart: Wérterbuch der elsdssischen Mundarten. Strassburg, 1899- 

i 


i L. Diefenbach: Glossarium Latino-Germanicum mediae et infimae aetatis. Frankfurt 
1857 und Novum Glossarium. Frankfurt, 1867. 
’ J. Chr. v. Schmid: Schwabisches Wérterbuch. Stuttgart, 1831.2 1844. 
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(Martin-Lienhart 2, 604) zu finden, so ist das Wort doch nicht nur auch 
in Basel, sondern im Bairischen, Hessischen, Pfalzischen, Schwibischen 
reich bezeugt. Es fallt auf, dass das von Lazius erwahnte schaff fehlt. Es 
ist ja tiber das ost-oberdeutsche Gebiet hinaus nicht nur ins sachsische 
Vogtland gedrungen, sondern nordwestlich ins Badensische der Linie 
Bruchsal-Konstanz (Kretschmer 73). Unter dem Lemma Jina stésst man 
auf das unerwartete Wort. Dasypodius liefert seiner Gewohnheit gemiss 
drei deutsche Worter dafiir: zuber / schaff / kiibel. Bei einem in Strassburg 
lebenden Thurgauer ist schaff natiirlich aus fremder Quelle aufgelesen, es 
findet sich denn auch nie wieder. Das ganze Lemma ist abgeschrieben; ein 
andermal steht fiir fina: ein weynfass / dunne, und im deutsch-latein. Teil 
heisst das Lemma einfach Dunne / tina. Die interessante Wortgeschichte 
von Tonne hat uns Frings erzahit.* Die Quellen, die Diefenbach fiir dunne 
anfiihrt, fiihren ins Westniederdeutsche. Hat Dasypodius mit schaff weit 
ins Ostoberdeutsche hinausgegriffen, so hat er mit dunne zweifellos das 
Niederrheinische beriicksichtigt! Erwaihnt sei, dass die Aufnahme des 
fremdartigen Wortes durch Luther begiinstigt sein mag, bei dem sich tunne 
findet, das Emser und Eck durch /agel (lagel) ersetzen. 

Hierher gehért auch das Wort Topf. Die heutige Reichweite des Wortes 
zeichnet Kretschmer 531-535 besonders sorgsam. Der auf unser engeres 
Gebiet bezugnehmende Satz lautet: “Im Westen reicht topf bis Frankfurt, 
Wiesbaden, Mainz. In Darmstadt, Kaiserslautern, Bruchsal und im Elsass 
kommt es neben hafen vor. ... Im Westen reicht hd. hafen nérdlich bis 
Heidelberg, Kaiserslautern, Trier.” Nur Strassburg, aber nicht Frauenfeld 
oder Ziirich, liegt demnach im umstrittenen Gebiet. Die Wortgeographie 
der alteren Zeit gibt Bahder 19° im Anschluss an Kraliks feinen Artikel 
im DW 11, 1, 814 ff. Dort ist richtig bemerkt, dass Luthers topf in den 
oberdeutschen Bibeln durch hafen ersetzt ist,'® aber falsch ist, dass die ober- 
deutschen Worterbiicher erst seit Hulsius (Frankfurt 1596) topf verzeichnen 
oder dass “schon Alberus (Frankfurt 1540) dopff und dépffen neben haf” 
hat. In genauer Kongruenz mit Kretschmers Bezeichnung der heutigen 
Verhiltnisse, dass fopf im Elsass neben hafen vorkomme, lautet die Dasy- 
podius-Glosse Olla / Eyn haf / dopff. Nur ist das nicht thurgauisch sondern 
eben strassburgisch! 

Obgleich nicht eigentlich ein Behalter von Fliissigkeiten, wenigstens 
nicht ausschliesslich, ist hier der rechte Platz fiir eine Betrachtung des 
Wortes na(a)rte. In einer Liste der nomina utensilium gibt Dasypodius 
alveus mit mite / narte / ausgehuleht geschirr wider. Dass das lat. Lemma 
alveus bei vielen Verdeutschungen (Immenkorb, kar, napff, brente, weydling, 
midlten) grade narte nicht aufweist, zeigt an, dass es nicht zu des Dasypodius 
eigenem Wortschatz gehért. Kann auch nicht, da der Thurgau das Wort 
nicht besitzt. Auch die iibrige Schweiz nicht. Schon die ahd. und mhd. 
Belege im DW 7, 392 weisen klar ins Westalemannische; der Lexikograph 
Frisch (Berlin 1741) sagt von marden sehr richtig: “Zu Strassburg eine 
kleine mulder.” Fischer 4, 1958 lokalisiert das Wort, ‘‘das elsidssisch er- 
halten ist in der Bedeutung Fischbehilter” obendrein noch dadurch, dass 
er nur ein einziges wiirttembergisches Zeugnis beizubringen vermag, wo- 


* Th. Frings: Germania Romana (Halle 1932), 202 ff. 

*K. v. Bahder: Zur Wortwahl in der friihnhd. Schriftsprache (Heidelberg 1925). ; 

 Doch ist das Lutherwort Tépfer sogar in einem Freiburger Nachdruck der Emser-Bibel 
von 1529 erhalten, das dort, in Freiburg, erst 1539 dem obd. Haffner weicht. Das Adjektiv 
té pfern hat Luther schon selbst ab 1530 durch irdisch (obd. irden) ersetzt. 
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gegen die elsdssischen Worterbiicher folgende Belege geben: Rechnung 
der St. Thomas Fabrik 1412; Chronik von Kémnigshofen; Kochbuch des 
Miinsterkapitels 14. Jh.; Strassburger Zunftordnung 15. Jh.; Geiler usw. 
(Schmidt 253. Martin-Lienhart 1, 781). Das Erscheinen des Wortes bei 
Dasypodius, in dessen eigener Mundart es keinen Platz hat, ist eine gute 
Illustration fiir seine Aufnahmewilligkeit gegen strassburger Wortgut. 
Noch heute ist marde—das iibrigens bei Kretschmer fehlt—der Zuber des 
Strassburger Fischverkéufers. Diefenbach belegt mart schon aus einem 
Dictionarius ganz unsicheren Alters (Quelle 19), nun wenigstens fixierbarer 
Herkunft. Frisius (Ziirich 1541) prunkt mit mart, das er aus seiner Heimat 
Ziirich oder gelegentlichem Wirken in Basel nicht kennen kann, in un- 
verkennbarem Anschluss an Dasypodius. 

Fiir einen geflochtenen Korb bestimmter Grésse und Form und Ver- 
wendbarkeit haben einige Mundarten den Ausdruck benne, binne. Schon 
Grimm im DW 1, 1473. 2, 36 weist auf den keltischen Ursprung des Wortes 
hin; seine Geschichte hat uns zuletzt Fischer 1, 849 f. erzahlt, wobei sich 
ergab, dass das gallische Wort zwar im Siidwesten Schwabens am hiu- 
figsten ist, aber auch in allen westrheinischen Mundarten, sogar in west- 
bairischen, vorkommt. Die nétigen Belege finden sich bei Schmeller 1, 245; 
Schweizer. Idiot. 1, 1308. 4, 1289; Ch. Schmidt 29. Nicht nur die Anzahl 
der Belege sondern auch die Vielfaltigkeit der Wortbedeutungen nimmt 
nach Siidwesten staindig zu. Dasypodius aber itibersetzt alveus ( Bienenkorb) 
mit dbinmne, und fiir diese spezielle Bedeutung gibt es nur eine Parallele, 
im Idiot. 4, 1290, wo es unter Ziffer 10 heisst: “‘= Bienenkorb. Freiburg 
(im Patois der franzés. Freiburger- beneta).’’"" Die strassburger Belege Ch. 
Schmidts 29 meinen alle Karrenkorb, welche Bedeutung Dasypodius auch 
belegt; aber Bienenkorb hat er wohl aus der Schweiz mitgebracht. Das wird 
auch dadurch wahrscheinlich, dass seine drei Worter fiir Karrenkorb sind: 
benn, benna, karchzeyn. Letzteres ist ein gut oberdeutsches Wort und 
begegnet einem bis nach Hessen und Franken hinauf; von schweizerischen 
Belegen abgesehen weisen es elsassische Schriftdenkmialer zwischen 1400 
und 1530 besonders haufig auf. Die ausdriickliche Hinzusetzung von 
karchzeyn kann andeuten, dass dem Dasypodius bei seinem schweizerischen 
Wort dinne nicht allzu wohl war. 

EXKURS: 

Im Zusammenhang mit Haushaltswoértern méchte ich das Wort schaufel 
deswegen beriihren, weil es der Mundartenforschung ein interessantes 
Detail liefert. Die Druckgeschichte des Schiff des Heils von J. Eck hat 
uns Arit” erzaihlt. Ich greife aus seiner Ausgabe eine Einzelheit heraus: 
Den Kapitel-Titel des ingolstidter Manuskripts Von der Sess des scheffs 
damit man das wasser ausz wirfft indert der strassburger Druck von 1512 


zu Von dem schiiffelin oder ein vssel. . . . Ein paar Zeilen weiter heisst Ecks 
sess ber beicht im strassburger Druck scheufelin oder schalten der beicht; und 


 Alveus=ein grosse bine fiihrt Diefenbach aus einem Lexikon von Firmaiss 1440 an. 
Schmeller 1,245 scheint es fiir bairisch zu halten; der Name und seine Schreibung weisen aber 
eher nach Schwaben.—Zu erwagen wire noch, ob Dasypodius sich vielleicht durch volks- 
etymologische Erwagungen verleiten liess, binne mit Bienenkorb zu verbinden. Und schliesslich 
xOnnen Verwechslungen mit alvear, alveale stattgefunden haben, wie sich aus den entsprechen- 
den Lemmata bei Diefenbach ersehen lasst. 

2G. O. Arlt: Das Schiff des Heils by Johann Eck. Indiana University Studies, Vol. x1x/xx 
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im nichsten, 12. Kapitel steht statt mit der sess wieder mit dem schiiffelin 
oder mit eim vssel (vgi. Arlt 37. 41. 85. 88). Dass sess, eine hélzerne Hand- 
schaufel, der bairischen Mundart zukommt, geht aus Schmeller 2, 332 klar 
hervor; das Alemannische hat dafiir schiif(f)el (nhd. Schaufel), schalten, 
vssel. Was das letzte Wort betrifft, so hat Arlt vielleicht ein kleines Zeichen 
iibersehen, das anzeigt, sch- von schiiffelin solle zugleich auch zu -vssel 
gezogen werden; es muss ja gelesen werden schussel, was heute noch im 
Elsass (Martin-Lienhart 2, 441) und Basel (Seiler 265) eine flache Schaufel 
bedeutet, mit der Teig in den Backofen geschoben wird. In einem Augs- 
burger Druck von Geilers Schiff der Penitenz (1514) heisst es 20c in ganz 
ihnlichem Zusammenhang: Die acht aygenschafft des schiffes ist ain schaufel 
oder schiissel damit man auswiirfft das wasser aus dem schif (vgl. DW 8, 
2339). Ich denke, das ist beweiskraftig. 

Das andere Wort schalte hat ja niemals die Bedeutung von sess. Nach 
Fischer 5, 676 ist es eine “Stange zum Vorwartstreiben eines Nachens in 
seichtem Wasser,’ auf Bodensee-Booten noch jetzt gebraucht und so be- 
nannt. Diese Bedeutung ist durch alle Zeiten hindurch reichlich belegt. 
So zeigt die Fehlleistung des strassburger Druckers eindringlich, wie un- 
bekannt ihm das bairische sess war. Auch Dasypodius erklart Schalte / eyn 
stang mit welcher die schif geschalten werden hat aber lateinisch pala als 
schauffel, dazu deutsche Lemmata wie Feur Schauffel / glutschauffel; salb 
Scheufele, wofiir anderswo -léffele steht. Sess fehlt. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER 

Yale University 
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SHAKESPEARE AND IBSEN 


WHAT did Shakespeare mean for Ibsen? Has he been an influence in the 
dramaturgy of Ibsen? Inevitably, he has, since all modern drama has stood 
under the power of his genius. After he had been discovered by the Euro- 
pean world in the second half of the eighteenth century, no dramatic 
author could escape his influence and his inspiration. 

Therefore, it may seem strange that in the large number of works and 
studies regarding the great master of the nineteenth-century drama, Henrik 
Ibsen, the name of Shakespeare only rarely occurs, and little of a positive 
nature is said about Shakespearean influence." 

The reason may be that this influence is only in a few cases directly 
traceable. But, perhaps, just for that reason it may be more profound and 
vital. 

In a way, Ibsen himself has indicated that Shakespeare had a unique 
position in his mental world. He who so rarely ventured to stand forth 
as a speaker, let alone as a lecturer, once gave a formal lecture on Shake- 
speare. It happened on November 27, 1855. On that date, at a social- 
literary society meeting at Bergen, the so-called ‘‘Society of December 22” 
(founded in 1845), he spoke on ‘‘Shakespeare and His Influence on Nordic 
Art.’”” Nothing is reported on the contents of this lecture. No manuscript 
is preserved. Almost of necessity, by analogy, one’s thoughts wander back 
to the speech the young Goethe delivered at the memorial celebration of 
Shakespeare which he arranged in 1771. That was, in fact, the proclamation 
of Shakespeare as the great prophet of a new epoch in European literary 
life. About his own discovery of Shakespeare, Goethe said: 

‘The first page I read of him made me his subject for life, and when 
[ had finished his first play I stood like the blind-born whom on an instant 
a wonder-working hand makes seeing. I conceived, I vividly felt my exist- 
ence infinitely enlarged; everything was new to me, as if previously un- 
known, and the unaccustomed light hurt my eyes.’” 

We dare not presume that Ibsen, in his lecture, expressed himself with 
the same enthusiasm. He did not at that moment arrive immediately from 
his first meeting with Shakespeare. He certainly spoke more deliberately 
and, according to the title of his lecture, on a more historical note. We may 
conjecture that, regarding ‘‘influence on Nordic art,’”’ he said something 
about the leader of Danish romanticism, Oehlenschlager. He might have 
mentioned the greatest of all Norwegian poets, Henrik Wergeland; but I 
doubt this because Ibsen had not much sympathy for Wergeland and, also, 
because Wergeland was not a great dramatist but essentially a poet (beside 
having many other qualities). But, doubtless, Ibsen put forward a program; 
he must have explained the greatness of Shakespeare, and I feel convinced 
that he concluded by asserting that Shakespeare ought to exert a deter- 
mining influence on future Norwegian drama and theater. Ibsen himself 
had already undergone that influence, and it had meant an epoch in his 
literary development. 

When did Ibsen first meet Shakespeare? In his earliest attempt at 
dramatic authorship, Catiline(1848-1849), Shakespeare is not present except 

' That is the case also in my own Life of Ibsen (American edition, 1931). 

? Edda, vol. x, Kristiania, 1919, p. 160 by Francis Bull. 

* Goethe, Sdmiliche Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe, vol. 36, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1907 
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by the intermedium of Schiller and Oehlenschliger, particularly active 
through Schiller’s Die Raiiber. The same holds true about his next drama, 
The Warrior's Barrow (1850), where Oehlenschliger dominates. Only a 
couple of years later did he come face to face with Shakespeare. 

After Ole Bull, in 1851, had taken him to Bergen and made him a stage- 
manager at the new theater there, Ibsen was sent the next year, with some 
of the actors, to study theatrical art in Copenhagen and Dresden. There, 
in the spring and summer of 1852, he had his first opportunities to see 
Shakespeare’s dramas on the stage, and there he experienced the powerful 
impact of the master dramatist. In his first report from Copenhagen, May 
16, 1852, he mentions‘ that he and his party had seen “Hamlet and other 
of Shakespeare’s plays.’”’ He does not add a word about the impression 
these plays made on him, but he puts them first in the list of performances 
he had seen, even before those of his beloved Dano-Norwegian dramatist 
Ludvig Holberg, and he prefaces the list by saying: “‘As to the repertoire 
we have been very fortunate.” The other Shakespearean plays which, 
during his visit in Copenhagen, were performed at the Royal Theater were 
King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, and As You Like It. In Dresden he saw 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, King Richard III, and again Hamlet. 

No doubt, of all these plays Hamlet impressed him most strongly. More 
than forty years later, he still recalled the two performances with great 
pleasure and said he had learned much from the comparison of the actors 
who had the leading part.® In 1857, in a detailed review of a new Norwegian 
drama performed at the Christiania Theater, he inserted an allusion to the 
same drama: ‘“‘In Hamlet it is just the lack of active energy of the hero 
that determines the dramatic effect of the whole work.’’® When, in 1871, 
he sent his poetical greeting to the foremost actress of Denmark, Johanne 
Luise Heiberg, he mentioned among the parts she had impersonated only 
one from Shakespeare, ‘‘fair Ophelia,” “‘flickering, sliding”’ across the stage.’ 
That is Hamlet again. 

Beside this drama, only two others of Shakespeare’s plays are specifically 
referred to in Ibsen’s writings. In Peer Gynt (1867) he humorously quotes 
Richard III, making his hero, left alone in the desert after having dreamt 
himself a king, exclaim: ““My kingdom—well, half of it, say—for a horse!” 
Further there is King Lear. In a poem about the medieval royal hall in 
Bergen, the Hdkon’s Hall, he compared its neglected, half-ruined state to 
King Lear, driven out by his daughters in the night and storm of the wild 
heath and covered with a fool’s cap.* This poem probably was written in 
the year 1855, the same year in which he gave his lecture on Shakespeare. 
It gives another proof of the intensity with which the English master at 
that time was living in his mind. 

The same year he had to stage a Shakespeare play at the theater at 
Bergen. It has sometimes been said that he showed his interest in Shake- 
speare by producing there several of his plays. But that is not correct. On 
the one hand, it was not he who decided about the repertoire of this theater; 
he was not the director of it, he was no more than stage-manager and he 
could only propose. On the other hand, the Bergen theater had neither the 


* Henrik Ibsen, Samlede verker, hundrearsutgave, vol. xv1, Oslo, 1940, p. 35. 

5 Henrik Jaeger, The Life of Henrik Ibsen, London, 1890, pp. 69-70, and the same author, 
Illustreret norsk literaturhistorie, vol. 1, 1, Kristiania, 1896, p. 569. 

6 Ibsen, Samlede verker, vol. xv, Oslo, 1930, p. 179. 

7 Op. cit., vol. x1v, Oslo, 1937, p. 428. 8 Op. cit., vol. XIV, pp. 207, 323, cp. p. 23. 
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material nor the artistic powers needed for the performance of Shake- 
spearean dramas. During all the years Ibsen was working there, the theater 
did perform only one of them, the comedy As You Like It, which he had 
seen in Copenhagen and which was acted in Bergen on September 30 and 
October 3, 1855. Even this play evidently was too much for the poor means 
at the disposal of the theater,® and the attempt to play Shakespeare was 
not repeated.'® Perhaps the very failure stimulated Ibsen to defend the 
venture and proclaim his Shakespeare program. At any rate, the work on 
this play lingered in his mind as a pleasant memory; several years later, 
in a letter of October 28, 1870, he referred to his recent stay in Rome as 
recalling the atmosphere of As You Like It by its “ideal peace” and its 
“carefree artistic community.” 

During his stay in Copenhagen and Dresden, in 1852, he was led to 
Shakespeare in another way, too, than by seeing the plays on the stage. 
At that time he read the recently (1850) published book by Hermann 
Hettner, Das moderne Drama, and many biographers have pointed out the 
important effect on his mind from this reading. Hettner’s book was a 
challenge to contemporary playwrights; it would not recognize any drama 
as fulfilling the highest literary demands except that which was firmly 
based on psychological dynamics. Hettner referred all future authors to 
Shakespeare as the great master and example, particularly in his historical! 
tragedies. Shakespeare’s greatness, he said, was that he broke away from 
the ancient idea of fate and always presented the dramatic catastrophe 
as the unavoidable consequence of the tragic guilt of the hero. The character 
of his persons was the essence and the real motive power of his dramas. 

Ibsen felt the challenge as a release of his own deepest wants and en- 
deavors. And what Hettner taught him by theory, Shakespeare demon- 
strated to him by practice. Perhaps it may be disputed which of the two 
affected him more forcefully. No doubt, both worked together to educate 
him for the task that was natural to him. More than anything else, how- 
ever, the Shakespearean dramas must foster in him a will to emulate the 
highest examples. They inspired him with the passion of search for the 
psychologic forces at the bottom of dramatic conflicts. By them he learned 
to focus his efforts on the one decisive element of true drama, the study 
and depiction, merciless and merciful at the same time, of individual char- 
acters opposed in battle for life or death, living themselves out, so to speak, 
according to their innermost essence and for that very reason typically 
human in their individualities. 

That was a response to the longings of his own soul. Throughout his 
whole life, Ibsen was struggling to find and to express the fundamentals 
of his personality. That was the incessant fight within himself, his own 
personal drama. He was extreraely sensitive to impressions from all of life 
and all the forces surrounding him, consequently from literature too. That 
was an element of his genius, but he felt it also as a weakness. In his youth 
he was inclined to imitate all kinds of literary patterns, and even when out 
of the first flush of youth he might bow to the claims of ruling currents of 
thought. Such impressions might stimulate him to opposition, to efforts at 


* T. Blanc, Norges fgrste nationale Scene, Kristiania, 1884, p. 206. 

‘0 Contrary to some assertions, Ibsen never ventured to put any drama of Shakespeare’s 
on the stage during all the years (1857-1862) he was the director of the “Norwegian Theater” 
in Oslo; see Audhild Lund, Henrik Ibsen og det norske teater 1857-63 (Smaskrifter fra det lit- 
teraturhistoriske seminar, x1x), Oslo, 1925. 
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creating something different, as when Svend Dyring’s House by the Dane 
Henrik Hertz egged him on to show what the Norwegian folk-ballad, as 
contrasted with the Danish, might lead to in drama (The Feast at Solhoug, 
1855). Or, at a later date, as A Gauntlet by Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson made him 
scorn the pretentious preachers of truth in The Wild Duck. Anyway, he 
always searched and fought for his own self. 

Shakespeare helped him find himself. Shakespeare entered his life as 
a force of liberation. What he, vaguely and immaturely, strove to achieve 
in Catiline, now grew to be a mighty conscious effort, conforming with his 
very nature. 

The Renaissance had taken hold of the ancient, classic literature in 
order to arm itself for the fight for mental freedom. When the young gen- 
erations of Europe, from the 1770’s on, rebelled against a fossilized, tyranni- 
cal classicism, they found in Shakespeare a powerful ally and fellow-fighter 
whom they could place in the vanguard of a new host of liberty." He re- 
mained the liberator even for later generations. We may compare his effect 
on Ibsen with that on Wergeland twenty-five years before. To Wergeland 
Shakespeare came at an earlier age and, from the start, overwhelmed him 
with such a force as almost to drown his individuality. But soon he came 
to the surface again, refreshed and strengthened by the bath of passion and 
poetry; his poetic imagination had simply learned to find the rich expression 
corresponding to his innermost mind. 

Ibsen was more mature when he met Shakespeare, he appropriated him 
more slowly, not with the violence of Wergeland, and he had no such period 
of complete Shakespearean imitation. Nevertheless, we can discern the 
first effects of Shakespeare in him by more material details than are visible 
in his later works. Such palpable traces of Shakespearean influence do not 
constitute the very essence of it. But they prove the fact and the date of 
its existence. That is what gives them their importance. 

When Professor Francis Bull, of the University of Oslo, in the Nor- 
wegian literary magazine Edda, 1919, published the notice about Ibsen’s 
lecture on Shakespeare at the ‘‘Society of December 22,”’ he made at the 
same time several suggestions regarding Shakespearean influence in some 
of Ibsen’s dramas.” He found the first signs of it in the satirical comedy 
St. John’s Night, written in 1852. This Ibsen play shows, in fact, very little 
of originality. It is likely to have been conceived and begun in Copenhagen 
under the impression of some comedies by the Danish author J. L. Heiberg 
and to have been finished, or almost so, in Dresden where Ibsen saw the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, which, by Hettner, was defined as the foremost 
example of a comedy that would mix dreams and reality into a play of 
fancy. Obviously, the goblin of Ibsen’s play is the twin of Shakespeare’s 
Puck and performs the same part in the comedy.” 

Here, however, the ideas borrowed from Shakespeare have produced 
no more than quite superficial imitations. The spirit of the great English 
dramatist had not yet penetrated to the real core of Ibsen’s creative genius. 
Certainly only after his return to Bergen did he throw himself into a real 
study of Shakespeare and absorb deeper impulses from his works. Only 
then did Shakespeare become a truly decisive force in his development. 


11 See Hermann Hettner, Literaturgeschichte des achizehnten Jahrhunderts, all volumes. 
12 Edda, vol. x, pp. 160-161. 
8 Francis Bull, in Henrik Ibsen, Samlede verker, vol. 11, Oslo, 1928, pp. 12-13. 
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What Shakespeare in this larger sense meant to him is first evident in his 
tragedy Lady Inger of Ostrdt (1854). The Shakespearean traits of this drama 
were emiphasized in several particulars by Francis Bull, and a younger 
student, Olav Dalgard, made it the subject of a special study which partly 
confirmed, partly corrected, the suggestions of Bull.™ 

It was easy to detect in Lady Inger the formal technique taken over 
from Scribe, so much so that Edmund Gosse called the drama “‘a romantic 
exercise in the manner of Scribe.” It was useful to point out what Ibsen 
in this respect fad learned from Scribe because it proved that he still was 
in the age of apprenticeship. On the other hand, there is in Lady Inger an 
outburst of liberated passion that testifies to a new epoch in the author’s 
life. Dalgard asserts that Schiller represents the strongest literary influence 
in the drama," and nobody can deny that much of it recalls the manners 
of Schiller. But Schiller was not a new element in Ibsen’s dramaturgic 
growth; he had been dominating already in Cattline. The new force was 
Shakespeare. 

Edmund Gosse remarked briefly.'’ ‘‘There is some slight, but of course 
unconscious, resemblance to Macbeth in the external character of Lady 
Inger.” Clearly, it adds importance to the resemblance if we can state it— 
as I think we must—to be unconscious. In that case it demonstrates how 
completely Ibsen had appropriated the fundamentals of Shakespearean 
dramaturgy. Indeed, we cannot avoid recognizing Macbeth in the ghastly 
night scenes where Lady Inger wanders through the deserted halls half 
ecstatic, half sleep-walking, tormented by the black shadows of the past 
and by the conception of being both king’s mother and king’s murderer. 
Her monologues of the last act contain, besides, striking parallels to those 
of the last act of Richard III. Still more profound, however, appears her 
resemblance to Hamlet. Traits of his diseased will have been transferred to 
her. She is filled with the idea of her duty to accomplish a great task, that 
of restoring national independence, but she doubts and despairs of her 
strength to carry it through. A particular scene, the very first of the drama, 
directly recalls the church-yard scene that opens Act V of Hamlet. The 
influence of Shakespeare cannot be mistaken. 

But the capital fact, surpassing all such details, is that the very method 
by which Ibsen makes his heroine unveil and unfold her character is funda- 
mentally congruent with that of Shakespeare, such as is to be found in 
Hamlet as well as in Macbeth. The dramatic events by themselves lift to the 
light the deepest forces of her soul. Despite the manifest difference of ex- 
ternal technique employed by Ibsen, his severe maintenance of the unity 
of time and place and his exploiting of all kinds of Scribean intrigue, the 
true motive power of the drama is the character of Lady Inger herself. The 
basic dramatic construction is truly Shakespearean, founded on the dy- 
namics of psychology and passion. Justly, Dalgard refers to what Ibsen 
wrote in 1857 about the dramatic structure of Hamlet. 

It is, however, well worth stressing the fact that the very problems of 
character which meet us in Lady Inger are essentially identical with those 
Ibsen had treated in Catiline. They were personal problems of his own inner 


4 Edda, vol. xxx, Oslo, 1930, pp. 1-47: Studier over Fru Inger til Osteraad, here pp. 28-35 
about the relations to Shakespeare. 

'° Edmund Gosse, Henrik Ibsen, London, 1908, p. 54. 

‘6 Francis Bull accepted this view in his Norsk litteraturhistorie, vol. 1v, Oslo, 1937, p. 304. 

7 Op. cit., p. 56, 
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self. But, from all points-of-view, artistic as well as psychologic, it is a 
long cry from the drama of 1849 to that of 1854. In the latter we see him 
for the first time free and daring in the expression of his creative intentions, 
Here, finally, we face the powerful dramatic intensity which made for his 
greatness as an author. That quality is indeed Shakespearean. It was the 
essence of his own genius. 

Ibsen still had to grow, and to do battle within himself, in order to be 
fully free from the pressure of external powers. In this fight he continued 
to have the help of Shakespeare. To a large extent he bowed to the demands 
of contemporary literary fashion in his later dramas from the 1850’s, al- 
though the most successful of them, The Feast at Solhoug (1855) and The 
Vikings at Helgeland (1857), certainly excelled all other works of the same 
kind. Only indirectly—but even that is vital—is Shakespeare in them in 
so far as the author demonstrates his mastery of expressing human passions 
and depicting powerful characters. 

Regarding The Vikings Roman Woerner has remarked'* that the manner 
in which Ibsen exploited his sources is reminiscent of that of Shakespeare 
in the use of Holinshed and the Italian novelists; both of the dramatists 
knew how to mold their borrowings perfectly into the whole of the work so 
as not to appear like pieces of mosaic. I should think that, in this respect, 
Ibsen even improved on Shakespeare, in particular when we remember that 
he built this drama on two different sagas (the Volsung saga and the Lax- 
doela) and borrowed matters from a third (Egils saga). He always created 
dramas, never “‘histories.”’ 

Woerner also compares’® the manner in which Ibsen in The Vikings 
keeps us waiting for the catastrophe by inserting the scene of @rnulf’s 
complaining of the loss of his son, with the trick by which Shakespeare in 
King Lear, immediately before the catastrophe, makes us still more excited 
about the fatal issue of the drama—the dying Edmund is made to counter- 
mand the order for the murder of the king. I must admit that I do not see 
the congruency of the technique employed. Shakespeare really introduces 
a new element of tension, Ibsen simply leaves us waiting for some more 
moments. 

More direct reminiscences of Shakespeare are to be found in The Pre- 
tenders (1863), the most brilliant of all of Ibsen’s historical tragedies. From 
a certain point-of-view it may be called a drama of jealousy, and some 
outbursts of Earl Skule may remind one of Othello. In all of Ibsen’s dramas, 
the villain Iago, the evil spirit of Othello, finds no closer counterpart than 
bishop Nikolas in The Pretenders, the evil spirit of Skule. The fundamental 
contrast between Skule and king Hakon is partly sketched by Shakespeare 
in that between Macbeth and king Duncan’s son Malcolm. Some par- 
ticulars of The Pretenders lead back to King Lear. The dialogue between 
Skule and the poet Jatgejr has a close parallel in that between King Lear 
and the fool in Act 1, Scene 4. And the last wanderings of Skule through 
the forests seem almost a repetition of King Lear’s strayings on the wild 
heaths, the memories of which were steadily coming back to Ibsen’s mind. 
A single phrase in his drama sounds like an echo from one of King Lear, 
appearing in the very first scene of that drama. There Cordelia defines her 
position in some words spoken aside: “‘What shall Cordelia do? Love, and 


18 Roman Woerner, Henrik Ibsen, vol. 1, 3rd ed., Miinchen, 1923, p. 92. 
19 Op. cit., p. 96. 
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be silent.”” Ibsen makes the betrayed Ingebj¢rg tell her fate in the same 
way: “To love, to sacrifice all and be forgotten, that is the saga of woman” 
(in later editions corrected into: that is my saga). 

More striking still is perhaps the similarity pointed out by Roman 
Woerner between The Pretenders and Julius Cesar.*° This drama of 
Shakespeare’s is peculiar in having the title not of the real hero, who is 
Brutus, but of the man who is the subject of the hero’s acts and thoughts. 
Cesar actually is killed already at the end of the second act. But he re- 
mains the perpetuum mobile of the drama like the bishop in The Pretenders, 
and both of them reappear as ghosts after their death. Caesar even reveals 
himself twice to Brutus, the first time, in Act rv, proclaiming himself, on 
the question of Brutus, as being ‘‘Thy evil spirit.’”” The second time Brutus 
exclaims: 

O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet! 


Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. 


That is exactly the role of bishop Nikolas, too, when his ghost appears to 
Earl Skule. 

Such are the distinct traces of Shakespeare in the dramas of Ibsen. 
They offer the irrefutable proofs of the profound impression Shakespeare 
has exerted on the master dramatist of the nineteenth century. But I em- 
phasize again that the important matter is not the details by themselves. 
They simply help confirm the general observation of the effect of Shake- 
speare as assisting Ibsen in realizing the true essence of drama and liberat- 
ing his genius. 

After The Pretenders we observe no direct influence of Shakespeare in 
Ibsen’s works. A prominent American student of Ibsen, Professor A. E. 
Zucker, has attempted to show up some reminiscences from Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus in Ibsen’s Brand (written 1865).*! He even asserts: “It would be 
hard to find two other characters in the works of great dramatists who are 
spiritually so closely akin as are Brand and Coriolanus.” Certainly there 
are parallels both in certain parts of the plot of the two dramas and in some 
of the expressions used by their heroes. But the similarities seem to me too 
trifling to prove any influence from the one drama upon the othei. Both 
of the heroes despise the “multitude,” but from fundamentally different 
points of view, the one asserting the power of a class of nobility by birth, 
the other championing the leadership of advanced and clear-sighted in- 
dividuals. Thus I see rather a contrast than an accordance between the 
two. I am more inclined to accept the suggestion of Professor Zucker that 
the title of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People (1882) may be traced back to 
Shakespeare’s calling Coriolanus an “enemy to the people” or ‘“‘the people’s 
enemy.” 

At the time Ibsen wrote Brand I think he had appropriated completely 
what Shakespeare could give him, and he was the master of drama in his 
own right. Edmund Gosse, who was no man of critical research but who had 
a fine feeling of literary values, once remarked.” “There is something of 
Shakespeare in John Gabriel Borkman.” Undoubtedly he is right. But in a 


20 Op. cit., p. 167. 
21 A. E. Zucker, [bsen-Hetiner-Coriolanus-Brand, in Modern Language Notes, vol. 51, 
saltimore 1936, pp. 99-106. 
* Gosse, op. cit., p. 48. 
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way that holds true for the whole life work of Ibsen that “something of 
Shakespeare” is always present. It is the mighty breathing of high dramatic 
passion that makes his works represent to us the eternal battle of human 
hearts. 

Ibsen developed and deepened the psychology he found in Shakespeare’s 
dramas. He never placed before us a complete self-confessed villain such as 
we can meet with in Shakespeare—men who from the start proclaim them- 
selves as false and treacherous knaves by nature, like Richard III, or Ed- 
mund in King Lear, or Iago in Othello. Shakespeare attempted to explain 
his villains, at least partly. Ibsen never allowed his persons to be mere vil- 
lains; they are always thoroughly human, complex by nature and by 
motives, studied and pictured down into their deepest aspirations and 
qualities. In particular, he never introduced completely villainous women; 
even evil-doers or criminals like Hjgrdis or Rebecca West were excused and 
explained as acting from love. 

Much more than Shakespeare, Ibsen used the method of illustrating 
different characters by opposing them to each other in rivalry or fight. 
Shakespeare, too, knew the art of dramatic and psychological] effect won by 
contrasting of characters. But he used it only in a few cases to bring out 
more clearly the psychology of the protagonists of his dramas, such as 
Antonio contra Shylock, Othello contra Iago, Macbeth contra Malcolm, 
and then very rarely both characters are treated and pictured with the 
same care and completeness. As early as in Catiline Ibsen showed a pre- 
dilection for bringing together sets of opposite characters who might mu- 
tually throw one another into strong relief and in that way make them- 
selves more markedly individualized. Remarkably often he contrasted two 
feminine characters in leading parts of his dramas, starting with Furia and 
Aurelia and ending with Mrs. Rubek and Irene, repeatedly even stressing 
the difference and rivalry between them by making them sisters (thus in 
The Feast at Solhoug, The Vikings at Helgeland, The Pillars of Society, John 
Gabriel Borkman). Still more remarkable is his way of illuminating the 
protagonist of his creation by a character of different type, most brilliantly 
so in The Pretenders, but with clear intention and marked success in many 
other works,—from The Vikings and Brand to An Enemy of the People, 
The Wild Duck, and Rosmersholm. In this respect, again, we may say that 
Ibsen improved on Shakespeare. I think we may add that in this method 
Ibsen took up a tradition from the old Norse sagas and even directly learned 
from them. 

In all such ways Ibsen endeavored to enlarge and to enrich the psy- 
chological drama which he received as the heritage from Shakespeare. 
There lay the natural field of his own genius, and Shakespeare helped 
him find it. 

HALVDAN KOHT 


Washington, D.C. 
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A NOTE ON GEORG BUCHNER AND 
GERHART HAUPTMANN 


IT SEEMS SURPRISING that the voluminous Gerhart Hauptmann litera- 
ture has paid very little attention to the influence of Georg Biichner on 
the German naturalist Hauptmann. C. F. W. Behl! and Felix A. Voigt? 
show that an allusion to Biichner, which was surely accessible to Haupt- 
mann, had been made as early as 1881 in the Magazin fiir die Literatur 
des In- und Auslandes. The same authorities prove that by June 17, 1887, 
Hauptmann was steeped in Biichner’s works; that on that day he delivered 
a lecture on Biichner in the literary club “Durch,” in which he recited, 
among other things, passages from Biichner’s novellistic fragment Lenz; 
and that he visited Biichner’s grave in Ziirich. In the words of Voigt in his 
Hauptmann-Studien (p. 46): “Es gehért zu Hauptmanns grossen Ver- 
diensten, mit als erster in Deutschland die Bedeutung Biichners erkannt und 
fiir ihn geworben zu haben. Hier sah er wirklich einen Vorliufer seiner 
Kunst.” Thesame authority is the source for the statement that it was 
Hauptmann who first called Wedekind’s attention to Biichner.’ 

Finally, in a recent article, Werner Neuse expresses the view that Biich- 
ner may have influenced Hauptmann’s Der A postl: “Man diirfte wohl 
nicht fehlgehen, in Lenz die Anregung fiir Gerhart Hauptmann zur Dar- 
stellung einer sich steigernden geistigen Krankheit zu erkennen. Mittelbar 
diirfte Hauptmann auch die stilistischen Mittel zu einem solchen Seelen- 
gemilde von Biichner iibernommen haben.’” 

However, I suspect that Biichner’s works in general, and the fragment 
Lenz in particular, had an even more far-reaching influence upon young 
Hauptmann than this—an influence which transcends the bounds of any 
one work and touches the very roots of his striving as a poet. Reading the 
Lenz fragment in those important years between 1881 and 1887, when his 
theories of “‘konsequenter Naturalismus” were taking shape in his mind, 
what must have been Hauptmann’s feelings when he came across a pas- 
sage in Lenz like the following? 

Uber Tisch war Lenz wieder in guter Stimmung: man sprach von Literatur, er war auf 
seinem Gebiete. Die idealistische Periode fing damals an; Kaufmann war ein Anhinger davon, 
Lenz widersprach heftig. Er sagte: Der liebe Gott hat die Welt wohl gemacht, wie sie sein soll, 
und wir kénnen wohl nicht was Besseres klecksen; unser einziges Bestreben soll sein, ihm 
ein wenig nachzuschafien. Ich verlange in allem—Leben, Méglichkeit des Daseins, und dann 
ist’s gut; wir haben dann nicht zu fragen, ob es schén, ob es hisslich ist. Das Gefiihl, dass was 
geschafien sei, Leben habe, stehe iiber diesen beiden und sei das einzige Kriterium in Kunst- 
sachen. Ubrigens begegne es uns nur selten: in Shakespeare finden wir es, und in den Volks- 
liedern tént es einem ganz, in Goethe manchmal entgegen; alles iibrige kann man ins Feuer 
werfen. Die Leute kénnen auch keinen Hundsstall zeichnen. Da wollte man idealistische Ge- 
stalten, aber alles, was ich davon gesehen, sind Holzpuppen. Dieser Idealismus ist die schmah- 
lichste Verachtung der menschlichen Natur. Man versuche es einmal] und senke sich in das 
Leben des Geringsten und gebe es wieder in den Zuckungen, den Andeutungen, dem ganzen 
feinen, kaum bemerkten Mienenspiel; er hatte dergleichen versucht im “Hofmeister” und den 
“Soldaten.” Es sind die prosaischsten Menschen unter der Sonne; aber die Gefiihlsader ist in 
fast allen Menschen gleich, nur ist die Hiille mehr oder weniger dicht, durch die sie brechen 
muss. Man muss nur Aug und Ohren dafiir haben.® 


' Gerhart-H au pimann-J ahrbuch 1 (1936), 161. 

*“Gerhart Hauptmanns naturalistische Anfinge,” in Hauptmann-Studien, Breslau, 
1936, 46. 

* In this connection it is also worth noting that F. W. J. Heuser in his article “Early In- 
fluences on the Intellectual Development of Gerhart Hauptmann,” The Germanic Review v 
(1930), 47, states that very early Hauptmann became acquainted with Grabbe’s works. 

' The Germanic Review, xv1ui (1943), 201. 

* Georg Biichners Werke und Briefe. Leipzig, Im Inselverlag, n.d., p. 91 f. 
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Or what effect must the following words from the same work have had 
upon him? 

Man muss die Menschheit lieben, um in das eigentiimliche Wesen jedes einzudringen; es 
darf einem keiner zu gering, keiner zu hasslich sein, erst dann kann man sie verstehen; das 
unbedeutendste Gesicht macht einen tiefern Eindruck als die blosse Empfindung des Schénen, 
und man kann die Gestalten aus sich heraustreten lassen, ohne etwas vom Aussern hinein zu 
kopieren, wo einem kein Leben, keine Muskeln, kein Puls entgegenschwillt und pocht. 

Kaufmann warf ihm vor, dass er in der Wirklichkeit doch keine Typen fiir einen Apoll 
von Belvedere oder eine Rafiaelische Madonna finden wiirde. Was liegt daran, versetzte er; 
ich muss gestehen, ich fiihle mich dabei sehr tot. Wenn ich in mir arbeite, kann ich auch 
wohl was dabei fiihlen, aber ich tue das Beste daran. Der Dichter und Bildende ist mir der 
liebste, der mir die Natur am wirklichsten gibt, so dass ich iiber seinem Gebild fiihle; alles 
ibrige stért mich. Die hollindischen Maler sind mir lieber als die italienischen, sie sind auch 
die einzigen fasslichen.® 

It seems to me that the author of Lenz, whom we have also learned to 
admire for Der Hessische Landbote and its fearless motto “‘Friede den 
Hiitten! Krieg den Palasten!”’, can hardly be overrated in his importance 
as a formative factor or perhaps even as a germinative influence in the 
development of Hauptmann’s early naturalism. It is in this spirit that we 
may interpret Hauptmann’s words “Ich habe Biichner viel zu danken. 
Auch von ihm habe ich entscheidende Anregungen empfangen.’”” 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 

6 [bid., p. 93. 

7 Quoted by Max Zobel von Zabeltitz in Georg Biichner, sein Leben und Schaffen (Bonner 
Forschungen, v111), Berlin, 1915, p. 5. 
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1 HENRY IV AND 2 HENRY IV DURING THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


IN JEGP recently' Mr. A. H. Scouten and Mr. Leo Hughes have printed 
a calendar of performances of 1 Henry IV and 2 Henry IV in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. In undertaking the difficult task of distinguish- 
ing which part was performed upon a given date as well as ascertaining all 
the performances, they have used the very helpful method of citing as 
many authorities as possible for the authenticity of each performance. In 
spite of their care there are some errors as well as omissions in their list, 
to which I wish to add some notes. I have arranged the items chronologi- 
cally. 

1699-1700. Scouten and Hughes refer to the fact that 1 Henry IV was 
revived sometime during the period 1700-1704 but do not offer a specific 
date. It is possible to offer a probable date for a performance early in 1700. 
It has been known, from a letter written by Villiers Bathurst,? that a re- 
vival occurred before January 28, 1699/1700. There is a more specific 
reference in a letter written by Matthew Prior to Abraham Stanyan still 
earlier in January.* The letter, written at Whitehall to Stanyan on the 
Continent, is dated January 8, 1699/1700, Old Style. The pertinent portion 
is as follows. “To-morrow night Betterton acts Falstaff, and to encourage 
that poor house the Kit Katters have taken one side-box, and the Knights 
of the Toast have taken the other. We have made up a Prologue for Sir 
John in favour of eating and drinking.” If the performance occurred ac- 
cording to plan, then, 1 Henry IV was revived on January 9, 1699/1700.‘ 
The letter by Villiers Bathurst dated January 28 suggests that the revival 
had been successful, and an opening performance on January 9 would 
have given ample time for a good run of the play before Bathurst wrote. 

1704-1705. In this season Scouten and Hughes list performances of 
! Henry IV for Monday, November 6, 1704, and Thursday, November 9; 
but it seems doubtful that the first of these was given. In the issue for 
November 4 the Daily Courant, the only newspaper regularly carrying 
theatrical advertisements, contains an advertisement of a performance at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields intended for Monday, November 6 of “Henry the 
Fourth, with the Humours of Sir John Falstaffe. The Part of Falstaffe to 
be perform’d by Mr. Betterton, being the first time of his appearing on the 
Stage this Season.’’ The advertisement is not repeated on Monday the 6th. 
In the issue for Wednesday the 8th there is a new advertisement of an in- 
tended performance at LIF for Thursday, November 9 of “Henry the 
Fourth. ... The Part of Falstaffe to be perform’d by Mr. Betterton, being 
the first time of his appearing on the Stage this Season.” Because the earlier 
advertisement was not repeated on the day of the scheduled performance 
and because the second advertisement is so explicit that it is Betterton’s 
first appearance of the season, it seems unlikely that 1 Henry IV was acted 
on November 6, 1704. 


’ xLim (January 1944), 23-41. 

* See Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 121. 

* The letter has been printed from the manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath by the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission (London: 1908), 11, 394. 

‘In a note in his edition of The Letters of Joseph Addison (Oxford, 1941), p. 18n, Professor 
—— Graham refers to Prior’s letter and gives the date of the performance in modern 
calendar. 
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1705-1706. During this season occurred a performance of 1 Henry 
IV which Scouten and Hughes overlooked. In the Daily Courant for De- 
cember 15, 1705, there is an advertisement of a performance scheduled 
for Drury Lane: “this present Saturday, being the 15th of December, will 
be presented a Play, call’d King Henry the [Vth with the Humours of Sir 
John Falstaff. The Part of Falstaff to be perform’d by Mr. Estcourt.” 
There is no indication that this performance did not occur. 

1729-1730. Scouten and Hughes list a performance of 2 Henry IV 
for Tuesday, December 20, 1729. This appears to be a mistake for Tuesday, 
December 30, 1729, when 2 Henry IV was performed. December 20, 1729, 
fell on Saturday, not Tuesday. 

1731-1732. Scouten and Hughes list a performance of J Henry IV 
for Drury Lane for May 8, 1732. The date is correct, but the theater should 
be Lincoln’s Inn Fields. One of their sources, the Daily Advertiser, in both 
the theatrical advertisements and the “News from the Theatres,” specifies 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as does Nicoll, another source named for this per- 
formance. 

In addition, I should like to point out some performances about which 
there is sufficient doubt that they should not be finally accepted until there 
is an opportunity to refer to the original advertisements in the newspapers 
in the British Museum. For example, in the season of 1725-1726 there is 
some doubt as to whether the performance of / Henry IV advertised for 
LIF, January 5, 1726, occurred. According to notes which I took several 
years ago from the Latreille Calendar of early 18th century performances 
(B.M. Add. Mss. 32249-32252) there are no box office receipts listed for this 
date although there are receipts for the other performances at LIF during 
that month, and the notation ‘‘Dismissed”’ appears for this perfermance. 

During the seasons of 1730-31, 1731-32, and 1732-33 Scouten and 
Hughes indicate a disagreement among their sources as to whether it 
was Part I or Part II which was presented on several nights, the disagree- 
ment being primarily between Nicoll’s Handlist and the Winstone Calen- 
dar. For some of these performances—DL, Tues. Sept. 29, 1730; DL, Fri. 
Dec. 4, 1730; DL, Mon. Dec. 6, 1731; and DL, Sat. Jan 6, 1733—they accept 
the Winstone Calendar rather than Nicoll’s list. The most certain way of 
determining which is right is to refer to the contemporary newspapers in 
which the original advertisements appeared, newspapers which are, for the 
most part, available only in the British Museum. My notes, taken some 
years ago in the British Museum when I was compiling a theatrical calen- 
dar for some other studies, agree with Nicoll. My source for the performance 
on Sept. 29, 1730, is the Latreille Calendar; for the other three it is the Daily 
Post, which was probably the most reliable newspaper for Drury Lane 
advertisements at this time. I do not wish to state that Scouten and Hughes 
are wrong in following the Winstone Calendar; rather, I wish to suggest 
that, in view of the disagreement among the sources, it ’should someday be 
determined whether the Winstone Calendar is more reliable than other 
sources, particularly the newspaper advertisements. 

Emmett L, AVERY 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Wash. 
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DEN DANS ONTSPRINGEN 


THE DUTCH PHRASE “den dans ontspringen” signifying “to escape 
danger” has aroused considerable attention. Although there is no dif- 
ference of opinion as to its meaning,® such scholars as F. A. Stoett and 
P. Leendertz have differed in the explanation of its origin. No one has 
offered a satisfactory and generally accepted solution to the problem of its 
origin. 

Stoett believes the expression to be derived from the Dance of Death 
(Dutch doodendans and German fotentanz),* but his examples fail to support 
his explanation.‘ Leendertz, on the other hand, does not consider the Dance 
of Death as the origin, even though he does not submit evidence to refute 
it.» The answer proves to be rather simple. Stoett suggests it himself, de- 
spite his strong leaning toward the Dance-of-Death origin.’ The expression 
derives its origin from Dutch dans: strijd and German fanz: streit (battle, 
struggle, conflict, quarrel).’ 

The expression first becomes current during the sixteenth century. 
The early example. 

“Van den storm van Munster” (1534) 
Die dit liedeken eerstmael sanc, 
een vroom landsknecht is hi ghenaemt, 
hi hevet seer wel ghesonghen, 


1Cf. F. A. Stoett, Nord en Zuid, x1v (1891), 153-158; xv1 (1893), 1-20; J. F. Moraaz, 
ibid., 246 f.; Prinsen, ibid., xxv1 (1903), 227 f.; and Stoett, Nederlandsche Spreekwoorden, 
Spreekwijzen, Uitdrukkingen en Geszegden, 4th ed. (Zutphen, 1923), 1, 158-159, No. 407. I am 
indebted to Professor Archer Taylor for citations from Stoett, S preekwoorden. 

2 Stoett, Spreekwoorden, p. 158: Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal (’s-Gravenhage en 
Leiden, 1882 ff.), 111, 2287, “dans,” 5; A. de Cock, Spreekwoorden en Zegswijzen (Gent, 1908), 
p. 269, No. 501. The references given in P. J. Harrebomée, Spreekwoorden der Nederlandsche 
Taal (Utrecht, 1858-70), 1, 121, note 8, and those in the Woordenboek begin with the seven- 
teenth century. They attest the meaning, but shed no light upon the origin of the expression. 
Stoett also cites the High-German expression, ‘er soll dem Tanze nicht entlaufen” as a com- 
parison. Tanz: Gefahr. Cf. Karl F. W. Wander, Deutsches S prichworter-Lexikon, (Leipzig, 1867- 
80), 1v, 1027, 70*. Wander gives no source. I have not been able to find the High-German ex- 
pression in collections before or after Wander. Thus, I have not considered it a ‘popular’ ex- 
pression in High German. 

> Cf. Stoett, Spreekwoorden, p. 159. On the Dance of Death, see in particular Henri 
Stegemeier, The Dance of Death in Folksong, with an Introduction on the History of the Dance of 
Death (Diss.; Chicago, 1939), pp. 3-74. Mr. Stegemeier also calls attention to this expression: 
‘F. A. Stoett attempts to trace a popular Dutch expression, ‘Den dans ontspringen,’ to the 
Dance of Death: . . . ” p. 183 (footnote). 

‘I am not unmindful of the three examples Stoett cites with actual use of doodendans. 
They are too late—seventeenth and eighteenth centureis—to be conclusive evidence for the 
origin of the expression. Cf. Stoett, Spreekwoorden, p. 159, ‘‘Pers (ca. 1581-1650), b: Sy sloegen 
dwers door den vyand, soo datser wel 18 of 20 om hals brachten eerse sich een opene bane 
maeckten: en met bryn en bloed over al beswaddert soo ontslipten sy desen gevaerlijken doo- 
dens dans; Campo Weyerman, Den vrolyke tuchtheer (anno 1730), bl. 83: Het lust my niet 
om de wyze, of liever kryglist waar door hy dien doodendans ontspring, alhier aan te halen; 
vg! ook nog Six v. Chandelier (1620-1695), 512: 

Zou d’ander helft van Grevelingh, 
Oock sonder vijands loot en klingh, 
Den doodendans wel hebben leeren danssen?” 

° Cf. P. Leendertz, Middelnederlandsche Dramatische Poézie (Leiden, 1907), 1, 558 f. 

® Stoett, Spreekwoorden, p. 158, “Men kan dans hier opvatten in den zin van strijd (ook 

het nhd. fanz wordt sedert de 164 eeuw in dien zin gebruik),” 
_ Cf. E. Verwijs en J. Verdam, Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, (’s-Gravenhage, 1885 
ft.), v1, 1211, “rei,” 4 c, ““Evenals dans in de uitdr. ‘aan den dans komen of raken,’ d. i. ‘met 
iemand in twist komen of slaags raken’ heeft rey de bet. strijdgewoel, strijd.” See also J. and W. 
Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch, v1, 647, “reihen,” 4, “Den kampf als reigen aufzufassen, ist 
schon a mittelalter nicht fremd, der modernen poesie gelidufig.” Cf. also ibid., x1’, 119, 
“tanz,” b. 
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hi heeft te Munster aen dans gheweest, 
den rei is hi ontsprongen.® 


which Stoett cites as evidence for the Dance-of-Death origin is rather not 
evidence for that but for dans. Rei in this instance is equivalent to dans, 
An interesting North German instance of this same period illustrates the 
original idea of escape from danger. 
Vom Aufrubr zu Danzig (1526) 
Dit led is uns gesungen, 
van enem studenten gud; 
der wiginge (Weihe) is he entrunnen, 
de man to Danske geven deit, 
de duvel mach se begeren!? 


Here wiginge (consecration) is a bloody encounter similar to other instances 
recorded in historical songs in which dans (tanz) not doodendans (totentanz) 
is the term used for battle. The use of dans (tanz) in this sense is old. Numer- 
ous examples from 1462 on are found in historical songs'® and in general 
use."' In fact, dans: strijd (German fanz: streit) was so common, that the 
verb dansen: ‘to dance’ (German fanzen), at times, meant: ‘to go into 
battle.” Moreover, battle formations and procedures of combat, at that 
time, often resembled the old types of retgen (peasant dances), and later the 
besieging of a town was now and then referred to as a wooing or courting 
of the town." In addition, the old peasant dances often actually became 


® R. v. Liliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder der Deutschen vom 13. bis 16. Jahrhundert, 
(Leipzig, 1865 ff.), rv, 116. Stoett cites it J. v. Vloten, Nederlandsche Geschiedsangen, pt. 1, 
p. 207. Dans here is not interpreted by Stoett, since the last line seems only of importance to 
him. There is little doubt, however, as to the meaning of dans: conflict, battle or armed strug- 
gle. The last line of the stanza simply means that the author escaped this dans with his life. 
The use of rei only further proves that either word was commonly understood in the sense of 
strijd at that time. Moreover, despite the frequent loss of life in battle, a conflict between 
armed forces, at that time (16th century or before), as far as I can determine, is nowhere 
referred to or represented in pictures as a Dance of Death. 

® Liliencron, m1, 558. The use of wiginge (Weihe) here is not unusual. Weihe (Kirchweihe) 
has had several connotations. See Grimm, DW 4, v, 828 ff., “kirchweih.” 

1° For the sake of brevity I give only the date of the historical song, the word in question, 
volume and page on which the word occurs in Liliencron’s collection. (1462) fanz 1, 536; (1475) 
tanz, 11, 53; (1476) tanze, 1, 138; (1476) tanz, 11, 80; (1476) tanz, 1, 97; (1477) reien, 1, 105; 
(1479) danz, u, 156; (1495) danz, 11, 372; (1499) tanz, 11, 423; (1512) tanze, 1, 74; (1513) danz, 
111, 114; (1516) tanz, 11, 204; (1519-23) danz, 11, 272; (1519-23) danz, 1, 281; (1519-23) 
danz, 111, 285; (1521) danz, 111, 382; (1521) danz, m1, 384; (1521) rei, 111, 395; (1521) fanz, 111, 
385; (1525) 1. 8, dans, tanz, |. 244, tanz, |. 251, tanz, m1, 428, 431 and 432; (1525) raien, 111, 438; 
(1525) tanz, 11, 485; (1542) dans, tv, 204; (1543) dans, 1v, 216; (1546) danz, rv, 361; (1547) 
rei, 1V, 451; (1552) tanz, tv, 531; (1553) tanz, 1v, 603; and (1553) tanz, rv, 604. 

1 Cf. Grimm, DW)., vi, 647, “reihen,” 4; x1’, 119, “tanz,” b. 

12 Instances of dansen and tanzen are: (1447) darzuo die langen lanzen, woll er nit me in 
irem reien tanzen, Liliencron, 11, 105; (1499) Doch mochtist nuet entrinnen gar, ir reien muostest 
nemen war und daran mit inen tanzen, ibid., 11, 423; (1522) einmal mit dir suo tanzen, wo gar kein 
vorteil wer (auf freiem Feld), ibid., 111,407; (1525) zwischen Weinsperg und Granschen da macht 
er etlich bauren tanzen, ibid., 111, 461; (1531) den raien mueszt ir danzen, usz 2’rueten dise bick, 
ibid., rv, 38-39; (1531) de Hollanders mosten da danzen einen danz, se heddent wol beter genamen, 
ibid., rv, 45; (1536) er solt Genf nit me ranzen, er wurd sonst mit im danzen, ibid., tv, 137; (1536) 
es kam mencher gegangen, liesz fallen schwert und spiesz, er wolt mit im nit tanzen, ibid., tv, 141; 
(1542) die moeten die Gulikers dansen dach ende daer toe nacht, ibid., rv, 204; (1552) ein Lands- 
knecht der ist wolgemuth, der wolt gern mit dir tanzen, ibid., 1v, 561; (1553) mit bolwerk, schutt 
und schanzen ; das forcht die braut von Dettenbach, sie keme sonst zu danzen, ibid., 1v, 591; and 
(1554) Die braut von Tettelbach euch tanzen lert, ewr keiner bleibet unversert, sie hat euch wol emp- 
fangen, ibid., rv, 608. The above meaning for Dutch dansen and German fanzen might well be 
added to the Woordenboek and Grimm, respectively. 

18 Cf. Reinhold Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, “Um Stadte werben,” 111, 371-413; L. Friinkel, 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, “Um Stadte werben und Verwandtes,” xxi (1890), 336-354. 
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battles—a famous example of which is Heinrich Wittenweiler’s “Ring.’’™ 
Inasmuch as the Dance of Death was everywhere known as inescap- 
able,’ it was wholly unable to serve as a starting point for the expression. 
It was a fatality from which no one escaped." It is not used to refer to a 
battle until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that is to say, long 
after our expression had become popular.'’ Stoett’s and the other examples 
with doodendans are from these centuries. These late instances testify that 
when the person escaped the dance (danger), the word dans is employed, 
but when the person does not escape the dance (danger), i.e., is overcome, 
perishes, the word doodendans is employed.'* Thus, users of the expression 
were, themselves, fully aware of the distinction between simple dans 
(danger) and the fatal doodendans. 
STUART A. GALLACHER 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Cf. Franz M. Béhme, Geschichte des Tanzes in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1886), 1, 39, “Den 
Mannern, wenigstens den reichen Bauern in Bayern und Oesterreich, die so gern Ritter spiel- 
ten, war beim Tanz ein nicht gern entbehrter Schmuck das Schwert. . . . Die Folge war, dass 
blutige Schligereien beim Tanz entstanden”; Cf. also “Heinrich Wittenweilers Ring,” 
[Deutsche Literatur, Reihe: Realistik des Spatmittelalters, rm (Leipzig, 1931)]. 

‘6 For the geographical distribution of the Dance of Death see H. Stegemeier, The Dance 
of Death in Folksong, pp. 50-61.See also ibid., p. 7. ‘Death accepts no bribes, although practi- 
cally each one of his partners tries to forestall his powers by some means.” 

‘6 Stoett says, “Van den paus en den keizer tot den kluizenaar en den geringsten burger 
toe, allen moeten aan den dans; niemand kan dat gevaar ontspringen,” and cites, du magst 
dem tants nit entrinnen; du must mir (nach) vor allen dingen. Cf. Stoett, Spreekwoorden, p. 159. 
The verses are found in Germania, xu (1867), 305 line 225. The poem was composed between 
1495-99. It is one of the earliest examples in Germany. Contrary to de Cock’s citation of 
L. Maeterlinck, Le Genre satirique dans la peinture flammande, pp. 212 ff., the Dance of Death 
was not represented in pictures in Germany in the twelfth century. The pictures to which 
Maeterlinck refers are representations of the dialogues between the three living and the three 
dead, a rather popular legend at that time. Cf. J. Huizinga, Herbst des Mittelaiters (Miinchen, 
1928), pp. 203 ff. See also H. Stegemeier, The Dance of Death in Folksong, pp. 26 ff., and A. S. 
Warthin, The Physician of the Dance of Death (New York, 1931), p. 7. 

17 Cf. above, notes 2 and 4. 

‘8 Prinsen, Nord en Zuid, xxv1 (1903), 227-228, cites two examples of doodendans from 
Campo Weyerman, De Levensheschrijvingen der Nederlandsche Konstschilders en Konstschil- 
deressen, (’s-Gravenhage, 1729), 3 pts.—this I have not seen. His examples show that in both 
instances there was no escape. In addition, when dans occurs in the expression instead of doo- 
dendans, there is an escaping from the danger. I quote him to illustrate these two points: 
“In... lezen we in dl 11, p. 367 van zekeren Jan Linsen, die tijdens zijn verblijf in Italie 
‘wiert opgesnapt bij de Mooren moedernaakt uitgeschut en voor hun bevelhebber gebracht, 
welken dans hij echter wist te ontspringen.’ Later vinden we hem to Hoorn, ‘doch alhoewel 
J. Linsen, dien slaafschen moorendans ontsnapte in Africa, echter kon hij den Hoornschen 
doodendans niet ontspringen in Europa, dewijl hij onder het speelen, en aan de winnende hand 
zijnde, doorgestooten wiert door zijn medespeelder, die na het schijnt het verlies van zijn geld 
niet maklijk kon verkroppen. 

In het merkwaardig levensverhaal van den woerteling Ernst Stuven komt in hetzelfde 
werk, dl rm, p. 208 nog deze zin: ‘Daarop ging hij weerom te bed leggen, en den leerling die 
ieder moment de dood te gemoet zag, liep in het duister omzoeken of ‘er geen kans voor hem 
was dien doodendans te ontspringen, maar te vergeefs, want de deuren en vensters waaren zo 
wel gebolwerkt dat’ enz. De uitdrukking ‘den dans ontspringen’ komt nog eens opp. 210 
voor t. a. p. 

_ Zoo krijgen we hier dus voor het eerst de uitdrukking twee mal in haar volledigen vorm te 
zien: ‘den doodendans ontspringen.’” It is rather evident from the above that Campo Weyer- 
man made a distinction in the use of dans and doodendans in the expression. Moreover, it seems 
to me in contrast with Prinsen’s statement, “’t Is natuurlijk moeilijk te bewijzen, dat Weyer- 
man hier nog wel bewust aan de vroegere doodendansen gedacht heeft, naar vrij waarschijnlijk 
is het wel,” cf. p. 228, that it is clear that Weyerman was fully aware of the earlier Dance of 
Death and its connotations. 








THREE ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 


1. GUN 


THE EXPLANATIONS hitherto given for this word have been aptly dis- 
cussed by Atkinson Jenkins, Word Studies in French and English, Baltimore 
1933; but the explanation which he himself suggests is that of a scholar 
who, lacking the proper ‘etymological flair,’ is apt to indulge overmuch in 
elaborate constructions. He assigns gun to the Romance word-family 
ingannare ‘to cheat’; this in turn he assumes to be related to canna ‘reed’ 
(hence ‘gun’); because of the Walloon development of the nasal 4:6, he 
seeks to justify a Walloon origin of gun by the historical fact that the 
Hainaulters were renowned soldiers. But the word chenal (> Eng. channel) 
shows us what is to be expected from a derivative of canna; as for ingan- 
nare ‘to deceive,’ this is not linked with canna by etymologists. 

Now we have a mod. Fr. gonne ‘barrel’ (attested since 1635), which 
must obviously be a semantic derivative from OF gonne (i.e.,a long, tubular 
garment) ‘a sleeveless tunic of silk or hides worn by men as well as by 
women, often worn by the knight over the armor’ (REW 3919); this has 
given the Eng. gown (the NED also gives forms with -u-). Since the ‘barrel’ 
or (metallic) tube is an essential part of the weapon in question, it is easily 
understandable that the name of the ‘barreled’ weapon was taken from 
that of the garment (the late attestation of gonne ‘barrel’ is probably merely 
due to chance). The reverse semantic shift is attested by seventeenth-cen- 
tury French canons (Moliére, Ecole des maris: “Et de ces grands canons ou, 
comme en des entraves, / On met tous les matins ses deux jambes esclaves”’), 
defined as ‘les jambes d’une culotte courte,’ ‘un demi-bas qui s’étendait de 
la moitié des cuisses 4 la moitié des jambes,’ ‘le haut des bas, partie qui 
s’élargissait 4 partir du genou pour qu’on pit y introduire la moitié de la 
cuisse’ (Livet, Lex. de Moliére). Compare also Sp. tonelete, lit. ‘little tun,’ 
called gonela (Borao, s.v. gonela) in Aragon, and defined by the dictionary 
of the Academy as a garment identical with the O.F. gone. 

As for domina Gunnilda, found in an Anglo-Latin document of 1301-02 
as the name of a ballista, this is far from indicating, as the NED would 
suggest, a proper name Gunn-hildr directly applied to the gun—as in the 
case of the ‘Big Bertha’; rather have we to do with a secondary alteration 
of the word gun (whose existence in 1301 is thereby attested), in line with 
those OF. puns, simulating proper names, which have been collected by 
Tobler in his Verm. Beitr. 11, 211 (cf., Fr. faire Jacques Déloge ‘déloger’; 
It. studiare il Boezio ‘essere un bue’); a cryptic expression such as domina 
Gunnilda would then have been intended to suggest a riddle with the solu- 
tion ‘gun.’ This is basically the same tendency as we have in Big Bertha, 
in which a proper name is given to a gun, but it is a tendency introduced 
secondarily into word-material already in existence.' 


2. CAR(RIW(HA)ITCHET 


This word, which is attested in the meaning ‘a pun, quibble, a hoaxing 
question or conundrum’ since 1614 (Ben Jonson), has still been left un- 


1 Cf. also such German phrases as ich bin gelackmeiert (suggesting the proper name Lack- 
meyer) for ‘ich bin lackiert’ (=‘herein-gefallen’), sie ist befriedricht=‘befriedigt’ (. . . ‘durch 
einen Friedrich’?) etc. Behaghel, Gesch. d. deutschen Spr. 248 quotes Morits-Kaborits for 
Judeo-German kapores ‘kaput.’ The reverse tendency, that of replacing proper names by 
appellative nouns is also to be found: Fr. viewx comme Méthusalem>pop. Fr. vieux comme 
Mathieu salé. 
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explained by the NED, which contents itself with repeating the question 
of Dr. Fitzedward Hall: ‘can it be a corruption of F. colifichet?”). Evidently 
the appearance of the word suggests a French origin. The fanciful name 
Carwidgeon, attested in a comic scene by the NED (in a separate article: 
1606. ‘The Whirligig, the Whibble, the Carwidgeon.’—‘Heyday! what 
names are these?’—‘New names of late’) must be connected with carri- 
witchet, the form carwidgeon evidently containing the Fr. diminutive -on 
instead of -et. 

I submit the hypothesis that the word meant originally ‘whim’ (as did 
the synonymous conundrum, cf. Journ. of Eng. and Germ. Phil. xu, 
405), and that we have ultimately to do with the Fr. word écrevisse; the 
transfer of meaning ‘crayfish’>‘whim’ (easily understandable, given the 
stiff, jerky movements of this animal)? is attested in the case of It. ghiri- 
bizzo ‘whim’. (REW 4768, s.v. krebiz ‘Krebs’); Cotgrave lists the proverb 
plus lunatique qu’un’escrevisse.» Now the Fr. écrevisse is derived from 
Germ. krebiz: the original form, without the adventitious es- prefix, is 
attested in Old French (13-15th cent.): crevice, and this went over into 
English in the proper meaning ‘crayfish’: crevisse, krevys (attested from 1600 
on); later it underwent the influence of fish, hence crayfish, crawfish (NED). 
A diminutive crevicel is attested by Godefroy 11 372a; we may also assume 
a *crevicet* and *crevicon.§ The -tch- -dg- point to a (Normandian, Picardian, 
Walloon) form *es)querviche which is reflected by Pic. escreviche, Flanders 
équerviche, H.-Maine équerbiche -viche (De Chambure, Gloss. morvan), 
Anjou éguerviche, écreviche (Verrier-Onillon), Rouchi graviche (Hécart). 
We must, then, assume that the French word came over to England in two 
forms: the standard form es)crevisse, which established itself in the literal 
meaning ‘crayfish’ (and was influenced by fish), and the dialectal es) 
querviche (with €), which acquired the secondary meaning ‘whim’ (and, 
thereby, was protected from the influence of fish). That the proper meaning 
of .ariwhitchet is not attested in English is no more astonishing than the 
fact that It. ghiribizzo is not attested in the meaning ‘crayfish.”® 


3. GAL(L)IVANT—GILRAVAGE 


The verb ¢o gallivant (also in the form ga/avant) ‘to gad about in a showy 
fashion, esp. with persons of the other sex,’ ‘to flirt’ is attested since 1823 
(“galivanting with a publican’s daughter’; 1837: “if she chose to go gala- 


' An impossible suggestion: the etymology of Fr. colifichet ‘morceau de papier découpé, 
puis collé sur du bois,’ attested as late as 1666 in Moliére, is not clear (Bloch, Dauzat, Gamill- 
scheg): if the 15th cent. coeffichier, related to coiffe, is really its antecedent, then I fail to see 
the slightest connection, phonetic or semantic, between coltfichet and cariwitchet. 

? Cf. also the German krib(b) es krab(b)es ‘von sinnlosem oder geheimnisvollem geschreib- 
sel; von ahnlichem reden, gelehrtem kauderwelsch,’ especially Goethe’s words: ‘Vom Kribs- 
krabs der imagination/hab ich dich doch auf zeiten lang curirt’ (DWb.), where kribskrabs, evi- 
dently a morphological expansion of Krebs, has come to mean ‘whims.’ 

* E. Rolland, Faune pop. 11, 233, mentions the Italian phrase pid lunatico de’ granchi, 
which the Italians explain by the influence of the waxing or waning moon on the ‘fulness or 
emptiness’ of the crawfish-shells. 

‘I find the diminutive écrevisset attested for the dialect of the Tarentaise in E. Rolland, 
Faune pop. 111, 231. 

>... just as we have postulated a *camourgeon, unattested in French, for Eng. curmud- 
geon, cf. Journal of Eng. and Germ. Phil. x11, 150. 

* The alterations of the protonic syllable *crevichet>car(i)witchet, corwhitchet etc. are as 
easily explainable as is the cra- variant of crevice, cf. NED, from which U. S. crawfish is derived. 
The -a- appears already in dialectal French: Rouchi graviche. As for the -w- from Fr. -v- after 
~+-, Cf. OF escherviz > ME skirwite ‘skirret.’ 
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vanting amongst the clouds’’), generally in the pres. part. It is explained 
by the NED as “perhaps a humorous perversion of gallant v.” (=to play 
the gallant). I rather fail to see the humor in a pretended insertion of the 
infix -iv- and I should prefer to turn towards French and Provengal dialects. 
In Provengal we find galavard ‘vorace, goinfre, goulu,’ ‘truant, fainéant, 
paresseux, dormeur’; galavard(ej)a ‘rester au lit, paresseux, vivre dans 
Voisiveté’ (Mistral); in the Suisse romande the meaning of galavard is 
‘fainéant, dissolu,’ in the Vaud canton galavarde is ‘petite fille qui aime les 
petits garcons’ (I. Pauli, “ ‘Enfant, garcon, fille,’”’ p. 228). At a southern 
point of the Adlas linguistique (Bouches-du-Rhéne) Edmont found the 
answer galavar to his question about the local representation of ‘garcon.’ 
I suppose this word family to be identical with that of Fr. calfater, cal- 
feutrer, O. Prov. calafatar ‘to calfate, calfret’ (< Gr. xadagareiv, ultimately 
of Semitic origin), which has also forms in g- and -v- in Saintonge: galfat 
‘calfat,’ galféter ‘calfater,’ galvat ‘calfat maladroit et grossier, mauvais 
ouvrier, gate-besogne,’ galf’rtier ‘coureur de bombances et d’autres plaisirs, 
mauvais sujet fini,’ galvauder un travail ‘le faire en galvat, le bAcler vite et 
ma] "' The word galefretier ‘coquin, vaurien’ is attested since 1546 with 
Rabelais and has a teeming progeny in modern dialects: Centre ‘garnement, 
mauvais garcon, chenapan, larron’; FEW s.v. kalaphatein: Thostes gale- 
fortier ‘se dit de quelqu’un de jeune qui marche d’un air décidé’ etc. Thus a 
Greek word originally used in Mediterranean ports in reference to the prob- 
ably not too industrious Southern worker who caulks a ship, has become 
synonymous with ‘lazy, vagabond, gadabout.’ The English verb to gal(/)i- 
vant, galavani is most akin to the forms of the gal/(a)vart, -aut (>-ald) type, 
the -n- being the product of a dissimilation of /-/ like coluculu>Fr. que- 
noutlle, Germ. Kunkel or, indeed, of an assimilation to gallant.? 

As so often happens in the field of Anglo-French etymology, the ex- 
planation of the hitherto obscure Eng. gallivant can be supported by that of 
another English word which has hitherto resisted explanation: two un- 
knowns, when brought together, serve to shed light upon each other (cf. 
the case of conundrum—quandary). In this case, the second word in question 
is gilravage, gulravage (this last is the first attested form of the word: in 
Burns, 1785), galravidge, galravitch, garradadge (cf. NED and Wright). 
This word attested in the meaning ‘[to engage in] riotous or uproarious con- 
duct, noisy romping,’ must, originally, have had the meaning given by 
Jamieson, who states. “‘it [the verb] seems gen., if not always, to include the 

1 Thisis evidently the origin of the popular Fr. galvauder ‘gacher un travail’ attested by 
Furetiére in 1690 with the meaning ‘humilier,’ later ‘réprimander, déshonorer’ and of unknown 
origin according to Bloch and Dauzat: the meaning of Anjou galvauder ‘vagabonder, courre la 
galistrade’ (this dialectal word itself is related with gallefrester forms of the 16th cent.], ga/- 
vaudeux ‘individu aux allures suspectes, vagabond sans aveu’ (Verrier-Onillon) confirms this 
hypothesis. The older meanings, ‘to humiliate, give a reprimand’ originate from a metaphorical 
use of ‘to calfret’ (cf. pop. Fr. boucher la lumiére a gc. ‘to kick sb. in the pants’). We can watch 
the semantic shift from ‘to stroll about’ to ‘to do one’s work negligently’ in this passage from 
Ch.-L. Philippe’s novel “Bubun-de-Montparnasse”’ (1907), p. 50 in which a criticism of a young 
idler is offered: “Un propre ébéniste. Tout un jour i/ galvaude dans le quartier. Je voudrais 
bien savoir 4 quels moments i/ travaille. Il ne m’a pas l’air de grand chose de bon.” 

* The -ant of gallivant may also be due to the influence of flaunt ‘to move about or display 
oneself ostentatiously’ (attested in the 16th c.), with the etymology of which I dealt in MLN 
tix, 230. As concerns this phenomenon of a blend affecting only a part of a word-family (a 
phenomenon understandable in the case of loan-words forced to live in new surroundings, and 
exposed to many new associations), compare carrywitchet (<Fr. *écreviss-et): this diminutive, 
with its metaphorical implications, was able to remain intact, whereas the simplex crayfish 
(<Fr. écrevisse) came under the influence of fish. 
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idea of a wasteful [italics mine] use of food, and of intemperate use of strong 
drink.’ Now, the Fr. galvauder means precisely a waste or misuse (‘gAcher’). 
Thus, the NED to the contrary (“Of unknown origin; ? connected with 
Ravage”), our English noun would be a representative of the Fr. noun 
galvaudage ‘action de gacher, de galvauder,’ derived from galvauder (> Eng. 
*zalvadage > galvarage [with dissimilation of d—dg>r—dg, or with partial 
assimilative repetition of the first -J- in the -r-]> galravage [with metathe- 
sis]). It is true that the Fr. galvaudage is not attested before 1878 (with 
Alphonse Daudet, Littré, Suppl.), but we can assume that it was in exist- 
ence at least a century earlier (the verb galvauder appears in 1690). It must 
be borne in mind that French literature, in comparison with English, has 
always shown a greater reluctance to accept popular words; indeed, we 
could make it a principle, henceforth, regularly to expect to find traces of 
an Anglo-French word in English literature earlier than in French; to a cer- 
tain extent, at least, the chronological principle may be disregarded in the 
study of Anglo-French etymologies (cf. for example, Fr. calembredaine, 
etymon of Eng. conundrum, which appears in literature some centuries 
after its English derivative). And, here again (just as in the case of calem- 
bredaine> conundrum), not only does the French word clear up the English, 
but also, conversely, the latter sheds light on the history of the former. 

Accordingly, it appears that English borrowed from French both the 
verb galvauder and its derivative galvaudage, subsequently allowing this 
(single) Anglo-French word-family to disintegrate, to split into two word- 
families, each of which had its own history: while galvauder (> gallivant) 
underwent alteration,’ the basic pattern of galvaudage> gilravage was al- 
lowed to continue relatively unchanged. The noun gilravage* (< galvaudage) 
developed a new verb éo gilravage, just as, in the case of the noun salvage, 
a to salvage* (after the pattern of ravage< F. ravage—to ravage< F. ravager) 
was added: in gilravage are polarized the more ‘noisy’ connotations of the 
behavior of a ‘galvaudeux,’ a good-for-nothing fellow—in gallivant, the 
more airy (and flirtatious) implications. 

LEo SPITZER 
‘The Johns Hopkins University 


? With words of this sort, which have undergone such obviously playful alterations, it is 
not a good method to look for a compound within English; such fanciful alterations point to a 
foreign word, laboriously adapted by English. I feel sure that the NED is equally wrong in 
positing English compounds for such cases as humdrum, highfaluten etc. 

‘ The case of salvage is another illustration of the fact that, once a French word is taken 
over into English, it may expect a quite different life from that enjoyed by its counterpart in 
the old environment: salvage (sauvage) is attested in French in a medieval chart (cf. Godefroy) 
and once again, later on, in 1671; but, because of its homonymic collision with seuvage ‘savage.’ 
“it could not live,” as Bloch says. Thus it had to be replaced in French by a sawvetage (attested 
in the 18th c.) derived from the abstract noun sauveté; in English, however, where it was pro- 
tected from ‘collisions’ by the phonetic differenciation between salvage ‘rescue’ and savage 
‘wild,’ it could live on undisturbed. Thus it happens that English salvage is more faithful to 
Old French than was sauvetage. 

5 I may add that Paul Barbier, ZFSL tv, p. 388, explains the French word-family 
galvauder from a Middle Dutch *waloaerer ‘pilgrim’ > ‘vagabond’ and the word-family galfaire, 
galefretier from M. Du. *walvarter ‘pilgrim.’ Fr. gabardine (>Eng. gaberdine), ori 
oe of a pilgrim,’ had been previously explained from Germ. walfahrt ‘pilgrimage’ {RE 

a). 
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Tue SCHOLAR AND THE FUTURE OF THE RESEARCH LIBRARY; A PROBLEM 
AND Its SotutTion. By Fremont Rider. New York: Hadham Press, 
1944. Pp. xiii, 236. $4.00. 


THE LIBRARIAN of Wesleyan University, Fremont Rider, is celebrated 
among his colleagues in the library profession for his unorthodox, provoca- 
tive, stimulating, and often controversial ideas. He runs true to form in 
The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library. Here is proposed nothing 
short of a revolution in the form, methods, and organization of university 
and other research libraries. 

Preliminary to advancing his interesting and far-reaching solution 
for the major problems of the library world, Mr. Rider takes a look at the 
present state of our libraries. To begin, he demonstrates that for the past 
300 years American college and university libraries have, on the average, 
doubled in size every sixteen years. Further, if the library of Yale Uni- 
versity, for example, should continue to grow at the rate at which it has 
grown for over two centuries, it will, within the next century, have ac- 
cumulated approximately 200 million volumes and will require a cataloging 
staff of over 5,000 persons. These astounding increases in the size of re- 
search libraries have resulted from such factors as larger funds available, 
collecting in fields hitherto ignored, collecting of previously published 
materials, and increases in the contemporary output of new printed ma- 
terials. There is some evidence that the past geometrical growth, i.e., dou- 
bling each sixteen years, may not hold in future. On the other hand, perhaps 
equally good evidence exists to show the trend is continuing without in- 
terruption. 

In its course, rapid expansion has brought acute problems to libraries. 
Of first importance is the financial cost—the expense of purchase, bind- 
ing, cataloging and storage. The author reviews the principal attempts 
to control and reduce costs. These fall under three main headings: weed- 
ing out collections, economies in method, and inter-library cooperation. 
One by one they are demolished, on the ground that each is only a tem- 
porary and unsatisfactory palliative, not a permanent cure. Weeding out 
supposedly obsolete and little used items is questionable even for college 
libraries, Mr. Rider contends; it means the loss of discarded materials and 
dependence on other libraries for titles not retained. As for efforts at econ- 
omy in methods, these are chiefly of two types: reductions in the cost of 
cataloging, and provision of warehouses or other inexpensive storage for 
“dead” or seldom used collections. Fallacies are involved in both; catalog- 
ing cannot be made substantially less expensive without omitting from the 
records useful data, while separation of materials in storage warehouses adds 
to the difficulties of use. The third possibility usually proposed to meet 
problems of growth is inter-library cooperation, a matter discussed by the 
author at some length. Such cooperation ordinarily takes one of three 
forms: union catalogs, division of subject fields, or regional library agree- 
ments. A fundamental! drawback to all these schemes, Mr. Rider points 
out, is that scholars insist on having their research materials immediately 
at hand, rather than in some other library. From a practical point of view, of 
course, it is impossible for even the largest libraries, as they are now or- 
ganized, to hold more than a fraction of the world’s literature. Never- 
theless, libraries must reckon with this aititude on the part of scholars. 
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After posing the questions outlined above and then effectively cutting 
off our retreat in all directions, Mr. Rider offers what he terms “The Solu- 
tion.” The answer, he believes, is to combine micro-texts of books with 
catalog cards for these same books. Texts in microprint form would be 
placed on the backs of cards, and the fronts used for more or less standard 
bibliographical descriptions and abstracts. Even at the present stage of 
microprint development, as many as 250 pages can be put on the back of an 
ordinary size library card. For large groups of library materials “micro- 
cards” would replace the originals, thereby affecting immense savings in 
storage space, binding and cataloging. Each important research library, 
it is suggested, would become a publisher of micro-cards in fields assigned 
to it, and the cards offered for sale to other libraries. 

The actual administration of a micro-card system naturally would 
call for changes in library routines. Cards would continue to be filed under 
authors, subjects and titles, but the library user might withdraw any 
one of these cards and carry it to a projector for reading purposes. The 
borrower’s “book” is ready as soon as a card for it is found in the file, 
thus eliminating the usual waiting time. Numerous reading machines or 
projectors would have to be provided by the library, and filing cabinets 
for cards would supersede to a large extent stacks for books. 

Not that Mr. Rider would dispense entirely with the book as we now 
know it. He visualizes the research library of the future as consisting of 
four major divisions: a relatively small library in book form, intended 
for general everyday use; highly specialized materials, again in book form, 
in subject fields for which the library has assumed responsibility for micro- 
print publication; a general research library surviving from the present 
period; and, finally, the main research collection composed of the texts 
of millions of volumes on micro-cards. 

It is an intriguing prospect that Mr. Rider opens up to us, and one 
with almost unlimited potentialities. The usefulness of the microprint 
technique is obvious for analytical cataloging (periodical articles, fest- 
schrift contributions, society proceedings, and other parts of volumes), 
dissertations, government publications, newspapers, and other space- 
consuming but infrequently used categories. It should be recognized, of 
course, that the chief application is to research materials. 

Any such radical transformation as microprint libraries inevitably 
brings new problems in its wake. Of fundamental importance is the fact that 
original copies must precede photographic reproductions. In some instances 
the material will be non-copyright or in the public domain, but books pro- 
tected by copyright may be reproduced only with the author’s or publisher’s 
permission. A second question is tne number and cost of projectors required; 
here Mr. Rider believes the quality will be improved and the cost reduced 
as demands increase. Nevertheless, projectors would be not inconsiderable 
items of equipment for a library serving hundreds of persons. The greatest 
handicap of all for microprint, and one for which it is doubtful any com- 
pletely satisfactory solution can be found, is scholars’ frequent insistence 
on originals. In part this is simply a prejudice against film copies, and a 
reproduction may be perfectly adequate for the work in process. In certain 
types of textual and bibliographical study, however, no substitute in any 
form for the original is acceptable. Such studies are relatively few, but they 
show that primary editions must be preserved somewhere. 

A detail on which the present reviewer does not see eye to eye with 
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Mr. Rider is his recommendation that micro-cards be sold to libraries and 
individuals by subject groups, “global subscriptions,” rather than item by 
item. It is maintained that this plan would reduce the cost per title and 
provide the purchaser with related material on his subject. The economy of 
mass production is granted, but it seems probable under the plan suggested 
that a library needing only a single title would be compelled to buy many 
others not wanted. 

Widespread discussion among research librarians and their clienteles 
will doubtless grow out of Mr. Rider’s ideas and proposals. It is to be 
hoped that one or more progressive institutions will conduct experiments as 
soon as suitable equipment is available to determine whether micro-cards 
are a practical answer to problems created by the phenomenal growth of 
libraries. 

RoBert B. Downs 
University of Illinois 


THE SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. FACSIMILES, TRANSLITERATIONS, TRANS- 
LATIONS & COMMENTARY. By B. Roland Lewis. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press. Pp. xxiv+xii+631. 
2 vols. $35.00. 


THE UNIVERSALITY of Shakespeare’s appeal is attested in many ways, 
but in none more eloquently than by the multiplicity of books whose authors 
assemble the known facts of his life and from them attempt to “pluck out 
the heart of [his] mystery.” Of these Professor Lewis’s book, in two sumptu- 
ous volumes, is surely the most pretentious. It is a monumental under- 
taking. By photographic reproduction, transcription, elucidation, and in- 
terpretation, he has sought to put into the hands of students and amateurs 
of Shakespeare a complete record of the poet’s life and the early editions 
and performances of his works, and to leaf through the volumes is to realize 
the almost limitless ramifications of Shakespeare scholarship. Herein lies 
a two-fold danger: to the reader, who can easily succumb to bewilderment 
in the mazes of biographical research, bibliographical analysis, and textual 
exegesis; and to the compiler, who may all too readily fall a victim to the 
temptations of vermiculate antiquarianism. This latter evil Mr. Lewis does 
not wholly escape. In his passion to explain and illustrate everything that 
might puzzle a beginning student, he has been led to include a mass of lore 
that might have been omitted with benefit. It is to be wished that the text 
had been compressed, that the volumes were less bulky, and that the paper 
were not quite so soft. The typography is excellent, however, and the 
= have spared no pains to produce a handsome, well constructed 
ook. 

When Nicholas Rowe set about writing the first life of Shakespeare, 
he had only to dispatch an agent to Stratford to collect anecdotes; the 
Shakespeare documents known to Edmund Malone were available within a 
radius of a few miles of London; and even in the days of J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, practically everything a scholar might wish to consult was still in 
England. The modern student, determined to consult every item in the orig- 
inal would need to range much farther afield, for while most of the basic 
documents for the poet’s biography are still at Stratford, Worcester, and 
London, others have traveled across the Atlantic, half way around the 
world; and contemporary manuscripts and printed texts of Shakespeare’s 
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works are even more widely distributed—in fact, so keen has been the com- 
petition of collectors that no single institution in the world can lay claim to 
the possession of a copy of the first printing of every one of Shakespeare’s 
surviving works. And it can be stated with assurance that no one, not even 
Sir Edmund Chambers, has looked with his own eyes at every Shakespeare 
document (using that word in the indefinite sense that Mr. Lewis em- 
ploys); so the project under review is laudable in its purpose. 

In the years since 1709, each Shakespeare document has, upon its 
discovery, been publicized, and some photographed; but scholars have 
tended to assume that in a world of steamships and airplanes, of photostats 
and micro-films, important documents and books might always be con- 
sulted with only a little trouble and expense. The coming of World War II 
stopped ocean travel and forced the storage of important English collec- 
tions, and now that many American institutions have had to follow suit, 
scholars are limited to the use of such reprints and facsimiles as are current. 
In such a time, the publication of exact photographic reproductions of the 
documents relating to Shakespeare is a magnificent gift to scholarship, for 
only a cursory examination of the standard reference works is needed to 
show that most of the editors have merely reprinted with variations the 
compilations of their predecessors. Students are entitled to the opportunity 
to consult exact reproductions of all the primary records of Shakespeare, 
accompanied by meticulously accurate transcripts and authoritative in- 
terpretations. 

It will be the purpose of this review to select passages in the two volumes 
that will illustrate the compiler’s method of dealing with manuscript records 
and printed books and to indicate the measure of success attained by him 
in producing a definitive work. 

MANUSCRIPTS—compterTeness. On p. 540, a footnote gives an ac- 
count of the early Masters of the Revels and summarily rejects the extracts 
from the Revels Accounts first published by Peter Cunningham (whose 
name does not appear in the index) as forgeries perpetrated by J. Payne 
Collier; but many competent scholars dismiss the objections of Tannen- 
baum, the sole authority cited, cf. Chambers, William Shakespeare II. 330. 
Genuine or disputed, the accounts should by all means have been repro- 
duced. Again, though it is equally important with Document 71, the 
Marriage Bond, of which a facsimile is provided, Document 70, the entry 
of the Marriage License in the diocesan register of the bishop of Worcester, 
is merely transcribed and not reproduced; for a photograph of this, it is 
necessary to turn to Gray’s Shakespeare’s Marriage. Nor are there facsimiles 
of Documents 127-131, relating to the subsidy levied on Shakespeare as a 
supposed resident of St. Helen’s Parish, Bishopgate, and to his removal to 
Southwark. Facsimiles are wanting, likewise of Documents 177-180, 182, 
183, 192-8, 211, 212, 214, 215, 217-9, 221-6, 232, 234, 237-9, 241-4, to men- 
tion a few others, which give first-hand information about such matters as 
Shakespeare’s acquisition or ownership of property in Stratford or London, 
his official status as a servant of King James, and the Belott-Mountjoy 
suit. Facsimiles of a few of these records have been published elsewhere, 
but the documents relating to Shakespeare are not so numerous that they 
might not all have been reproduced. 

FacsmmiLes. Though most of the reproductions are good, that of Docu- 
ment 71, the Marriage Bond of William Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway, 
to mention only one example, is so faint as to be almost indecipherable. 
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Accurscy OF TRANSCRIPTIONS. Clear, legible facsimiles of all the docu- 
ments are the more necessary because of the unevenness in the accuracy of 
Mr. Lewis’s transcripts. The inscription at the top of the title-page of the 
Jaggard-Vincent copy of the First Folio, “Ex dono Willi Jaggard Typo- 
graphi. a°. 1623” is rendered thus on p. 339 A. “Ex dono Willi Jaggard 
Typographia’.,”” which is nonsense. This inscription is transcribed correctly, 
however, on p. 550 A, except that the penultimate period is omitted. Or 
consider a sentence quoted in paragraph three of page 341 A. “Phillipps 
the player, had graven in a gold Ring, the Armes of Sr. W™ phillip Lord 
Bardolph, w** y* said L. Bardolphs Cote quartred which I shewed to M* 
York, at a Seall gravers shopp in fostér lane.” Actually this should read as 
follows: “Phillipps the player, had graven in a gold Ring, the Armes of Sr. 
W® phillipp Lord Bardolph, wt* y* sayd L. Bardolphs cote quartred: which 
I shewed to M’* York, at a Seall gravers shopp in Foster Lane.” Another 
example is the transcript of Document 36 on p. 100, in which for “psentm'‘,” 
read “‘psentm‘’”’; for ‘“‘holden,”’ read “Holden”; for “Regina,” read 
“Regine”; for ““Ricus Ainge,” read “Ricus Ainge” (what Lewis takes to be 
the sign of contraction is the descending curve of “H” in the preceding 
line); for “Iur,”’ read “Iur’”’; for “Biddle,” read “‘Byddle’’; for “‘Iur,” read 
“Tur’”’; for “Ricus,” read “Ricus”; for “kniyght,” read “knight”; and in the 
last line for “thys,” read “this.” The conjecture that ‘“Samon Iole” should 
be read “‘Samon Iote’”’ is incorrect, for according to OED, Iole=Jowl. 

The transcript of Document 6 on p. 53, illustrates another kind of diffi- 
culty in using this work. At the foot of p. 53 A, the compiler professes to 
indicate all abbreviations, but the transcript cited gives no indication that 
in the MS, “Thomas,” “Versus,” “glouer,” and several other words are 
contracted or abbreviated. The transcript errs, too, in capitalizing the 
initial letters of “‘siche,” “‘shakyspere,” and “stretford.” 

Let the clear handwriting of Document 213, as transcribed on p. 416, 
serve as a final example. In_this transcript, read “‘Charge’’ for “charge,” 
“diufer]s” for “diuers,” “Johis Gibbes” for “John Silver,” “Parsons” for 
“parsons,” “Henry Willson” for “Thomas willson,” “Johis Sadler’ for 
“John Sadler,” “Sturleye” for ‘“Sturley,” “Johis Smithe” for “John 
Smithe,” “William Wyatt... Willia{m] shackspere’”’ for “william wyatt 

. . willia[{m] shacksper,”’ “Robte”’ for “Robt,” “Julius” for “‘m' Julius,” 
and “‘Johis Lane”’ for “John Lawe.”” To summarize, readers can never rely 
absolutely on the accuracy of the transcripts. Many difficult passages are 
rendered with a high degree of fidelity, while others that should cause little 
difficulty are far from accurate. This phenomenon may be explained by 
lapses on the part of the compiler, negligence in reading the proofs, or per- 
haps the occasional intervention of a surer hand. 

PRINTED BOOKS. The ineptness with which MSS are handled is 
more than equalled by the najveté with which are treated some of the 
bibliographical problems of the printed book. In Chapter LX VI, almost six 
and one-half pages are devoted to the “Early Quartos of Hamlet, 1603, 
1604.” Interspersed in the account of the discovery of the two extant copies 
of Q 1 are bits of information about the make-up of the book, which is de- 
scribed as being signed “‘A*, B-I*, a total of thirty-five unpaged leaves.” 
Actually the quarto consists of thirty-four leaves, as could have been dis- 
covered by counting or computation, or by reference to the authoritative 
bibliographical description in Dr. Greg’s Bibliography of the English Printed 
Drama to the Restoration. Use of this monumental work would have spared 
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Mr. Lewis the error, p. 358 B, of stating that Q 2 is signed “one leaf on 
which was the title-page +B-N‘+O? (the latter erroneously marked G*) 
in a total of fifty-one unpaged leaves.” As a matter of fact, the quarto is 
signed A? B-N* O*, fifty-two leaves, with Al, a blank, usually wanting. 
These errors, while indicating a certain unfamiliarity with bibliographical 
matters, may not in themselves be serious. What is the modern student to 
think, however, when he reads that “Not all the printed sheets, it seems, 
were bound up at one and the same time; for some title pages bear the date 
1604, others 1605’? “The remaining unused printed sheets were issued,” 
we are informed, “‘in 1605, with few changes except for 1605 instead of 1604 
at the bottom of the title page.” This explanation was abandoned years ago. 
The difference in date is the result of a simple press correction which was 
made, as Dr. Greg for example notes, at the same time that the erroneous 
signature G 2 (not G?, which means a gathering of two leaves—this error is 
of frequent occurrence) on the last leaf was changed to O 2, the corrections 
being concomitant because the initial half-sheet A was printed at the same 
time as the final half-sheet O, of which it was a part. 

The account of The Passionate Pilgrim, pp. 294 ff., affords further 
examples of inaccuracy and ineptness. It was published in 1940, two years 
after the appearance of Professor Rollins’s Variorum edition of The Poems 
(listed in the bibliography on pp. 298-299) and one year later than Dr. J. Q. 
Adams’s facsimile reprint (mot listed in the bibliography), of the unique 
fragment of the first edition of The Passionate Pilgrim, but Mr. Lewis 
ignores Mr. Rollins’s warning (p. 526) that “the date of O 2 [i.e. the Folger 
fragment] is entirely conjectural, and whether it represents a second, or a 
first edition, remains for further study to determine.” Instead, he writes 
as follows on p. 296. “‘There is evidence that a second edition of The Pas- 
stonate Pilgrim was issued, though no copy is at present known to exist. 
The date assigned is 1606. Sidney Lee... holds that there was a second 
edition. On collating the Trinity College, Folger, and Huntington copies 
of the First Quarto [sic], some discrepancies appear: in the Folger copy, 
signatures B and D agree fully with those in Trinity College and Hunting- 
ton, but the leaves before B! [sic] and the six leaves between B® [sic] and 
D! [sic] are from an unknown edition or issue. Are these leaves from a 
1606 (?) second edition?” This question had already been answered in the 
Introduction to Dr. Adams’s facsimile, which demonstrates from bibliograph- 
ical evidence that leaves A and C of the Folger copy are all that remains 
of the first edition of The Passionate Pilgrim and that the edition represented 
by the copies at Huntington and Trinity College, Cambridge, is really the 
second (see Mr. Rollins’s excellent recapitulation in the Introduction to his 
facsimile of the Folger copy of Passionate Pilgrim, 1612, that appeared in 
1940, possibly too late for Mr. Lewis to make use of it). 

To return to Mr. Lewis’s account. He mentions two copies of the third 
edition of The Passionate Pilgrim, 1612, that in Bodley and another copy 
formerly in the possession of John E. T. Loveday, “‘discovered in 1882... 
now untraced.”’ Mr. Rollins gives full information about the Loveday copy 
in his edition of The Poems, p. 529: it is the Folger copy. Mr. Lewis’s dis- 
cussion of the two title-pages in the Malone-Bodley copy (he refers un- 
happily on p. 297 A, to the original title-page, i.e. the cancellandum, as 
“the substitute original title page”) should be rejected in favor of the ac- 
count in Dr. Adams’s reprint of The Passionate Pilgrim, pp. xxxix-xlii; 
and his discussion of the contents of Passionate Pilgrim, 1612, in favor of 
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the authoritative section (pp. 533-538) in Mr. Rollins’s edition of The 
Poems. 

It is difficult to guess why Shakespeare Documents should contain a 
finding list of early editions of Shakespeare’s plays and poems, but the 
decision once made, greater pains should have been taken to make the list 
accurate. The account of Venus and Adonis on p. 187, for example, contains 
a number of serious errors. Octavo 1 is a fragment of 19 (not, as Mr. Lewis 
states, 12) leaves, signed B-C*D*. Mr. Lewis is correct when he dates it later 
than Quarto 2 of 1594, but by consulting the Variorum edition of The 
Poems, p. 375, he might have avoided the error of describing the fragments 
as a possible “variant” of the 1596 octavo. Actually the latter was printed 
from a copy of the edition represented by the fragment. Octavo 5, for which 
Mr. Lewis can do no better than refer to Sir Edmund Chambers, once be- 
longed to Edmund Malone and is now at Bodley. No copy of Octavo 6 is 
located, but the STC and the Variorum Poems record that one is at Bodley. 
Octavo 7 is known in two, not three, copies, as stated by Mr. Lewis, who 
erroneously credits one to Bodley. Octavo 8 has perished save for the Bag- 
ford title-page in the British Museum; for information about it Mr. Lewis, 
who refers vaguely to Chambers, would have done better to send his readers 
to H. Farr’s article in The Library, 4th ser. III. 225 ff. In listing Octavos 
12 and 13, Mr. Lewis would have profited by consulting the Variorum 
Poems, where Mr. Rollins shows that the Anthony 4 Wood copy at Bodley 
represents a later edition than the Malone copy, also at Bodley, which 
lacks title-page. In addition to the W. A. Clark Library copy of Octavo 15, 
there are two copies at Folger and one at Harvard. 

COMMENTARY. The discussion, pp. 547-579, of the printing of the 
First Folio, a confused cento of the accounts to be found in Lee, Pollard, 
and Willoughby (whose “Interruption in the Printing of the First Folio” 
is cited on p. 569, note 25, and again on p. 579 C as “An Inter- 
pretation ...’”’), affords several typical examples of error. The portait of 
Shakespeare engraved by Droeshout and repeatedly called an engraving is 
not a woodcut, as stated on p. 555 C. The untraceable Lilly “Proof” copy 
of F 1 (see p. 557 A) is the Lilly-Sabin copy, which was among those avail- 
able for examination by Mr. Lewis at the Folger. The description, p. 557 B, 
of the proof state of the Droeshout engraving should have preceded the 
analysis, p. 555 B-C, of the details which illustrate the progressive de- 
terioration of the engraved plate between the years 1622 and 1685, and also 
before the comparison, p. 554 B, of the engraved portrait with the Strat- 
ford bust. The bust, incidentally, is described as being at variance with 
the engraving in having the face clean shaven except for the beard and 
mustache, whereas the engraving shows a two-day growth of beard; but 
this beard is not found in the proof state of the portrait—the addition of the 
stubble was one of the first steps in the process of hardening to which the 
plate was periodically subjected. In the paragraph, pp. 557 C-558 A, de- 
voted to the enumeration of the points of similarity and difference of the 
three exemplars of the Droeshout engraving in the proof state (it is un- 
fortunate that he did not also record and publish data on the only other 
exemplar, that in the Lilly-Sabin-Folger copy mentioned above), Mr. Lewis 
writes as if the various copies were from three separate and distinct en- 
gravings of the same subject. This error is repeated on p. 558 C, where he 
suggests the possibility of resolving a doubt by subjecting the engraved 
plate—if only it be not irretrievably lost—to miscroscopic examination; 
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as if this were not the very plate from which the other “proof” copies had 
been printed and which by Mr. Lewis’s own statements was subjected to 
over sixty years of progressive hardening and debasement. The colon after 
“Copies” in the letter press of the Halliwell-Folger proof copy of the por- 
trait, referred to on p. 557 B, C and again on p. 559 A, note, proves upon 
examination to be a fly speck, teste Dr. Giles E. Dawson, Reference Librar- 
ian of the Folger, who finally disposed of this variant. The source of this 
Halliwell proof is not unknown: the leaf was extracted by Halliwell- 
Phillips, according to his own statement, from the copy of F 1 which he later 
deposited in the Birthplace Museum. 

Among numerous contradictions which indicate that the materials for 
Shakespeare Documents were not properly digested may be cited the state- 
ment, p. 565 B, that “none of Shakespeare’s immediate associates in the 
theater except Heminges and Condell remained alive [in 1623] to lament his 
passing”; but cf. p. 567 B, where Lowin is said to have continued with the 
company during more than 20 years after 1603, and Samuel Gilburne is 
mentioned—the same Samuel Gilburne whose signature appears on the 
title-page of one of the Folger copies of the first folio. Or consider the ac- 
count of the unique copy of the first quarto of Titus Andronicus.On p. 196 C, 
Mr. Lewis describes the presence of glue [he might have mentioned also 
bits of old leather] on the spine and infers correctly that the play has been 
abstracted from a bound volume, but on p. 197 A he confesses his inability 
to decide whether an end-paper and the gray paper cover are Elizabethan 
or modern until they can be subjected to further examination! This end- 
paper, with its date, 1770, is fully described in Dr. J. Q. Adams’s Introduc- 
tion to the Folger facsimile of the play which appeared in 1936 and which 
is included in Mr. Lewis’s bibliography, p. 201 C. 

Shakespeare Documents represents the expenditure of a vast amount of 
time and energy, it provides many facsimiles which are not to be found 
elsewhere, and it contains much interesting and useful antiquarian in- 
formation; but it does not include all the documents about Shakespeare, 
it lacks facsimiles of many important manuscripts, the transcripts vary 
widely in accuracy, the presentation of bibliographical details suggests a 
basic lack of understanding, and the commentary is often diffuse, repetitious, 
and self-contradictory. 





James G. MCMANAway 
The Folger Shakespeare Library 





ENDYMION IN ENGLAND. THE LITERARY HisTorY OF A GREEK MYTH. 
By Edward S. Le Comte. New York (Columbia University): King’s 
Crown Press, 1944. Pp. xii+ 189. $2.25. 


Dr. Le Comte has chosen a subject of a kind once cultivated in Germany 
but seldom if ever in American and English universities, and the result, 
unlike some of the German products, is a scholarly and attractive mono- 
graph. The myth of Endymion has not inspired such important poetry as 
that of, say, Prometheus, but it engendered whole works by three im- 
portant authors, Lyly, Drayton, and Keats, and how constantly it has 
dwelt in the poetic imagination or fancy Dr. Le Comte’s several omnibus 
chapters make clear. He first assembles and discusses the numerous but 
generally slight allusions in ancient literature. The second chapter is a 
miscellaneous survey of passages and poems (including D’Urfey’s opera) 
from Spenser through the 19th century. In treating Lyly, the chief subject 
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of the third chapter, Dr. Le Comte supports the plausible theory of Mrs. 
Bennett (PMLA 57.354-69) that Endimion had reference to the Ear! of 
Oxford’s intrigue with Anne Vavasour, his disgrace, and his subsequent 
restoration to the Queen’s favor. After a full account of Drayton’s two 
poems, the author surveys ‘The Trivial Endymion’ of satirical and humor- 
ous writing, mainly of the Augustan and Victorian periods, and seriously 
interpretative use of the myth in post-romantic poetry, Clough, Gosse, 
Wilde, Dowson, Stephen Phillips, et al. Keats, as the great poet in his list, 
is reserved for the final chapter (pp. 152-183). Dr. Le Comte givesa judicious 
review of Endymion and something of the theories about it; one might wish 
for a closer grappling with those complex and conflicting theories, though 
a detailed discussion would no doubt have thrown the book out of focus, 
Throughout, the author seems to have missed nothing in the way of literary 
allusion or scholarly comment, and he weaves multitudinous items into a 
coherent and agreeable whole. He does not offer much that is actually 
novel, but his work has the value of an intelligent panoramic view of the 
long life of the myth in English literature. 
DovucGLas BusH 


Harvard University 


HAWTHORNE Critic oF Society. By Lawrence Sargent Hall. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. xiii+-200. $3.00. 


Mr. HAtv’s doctoral dissertation is an attempt to study the “social 
thought” of Hawthorne as it bears upon his life and writings. Whatever 
meaning may be attached to the term “social thought,” the difficulties of 
considering it in connection with a romancer like the author of The Scarlet 
Letter are exceedingly formidable, for novels, short stories, and sketches 
teeming with allegory and the purposedly fantastic touches of the Gothic 
tradition cannot be said to offer the proper materials for the evaluation 
of an author’s views on social problems, and the private letters of Haw- 
thorne are likely to reflect merely passing whims and observations instead 
of integral fragments of a sustained philosophy. As a result Mr. Hall is 
forced to interpret his material rather freely and perhaps to force on the 
novelist ideas and attitudes which he might have disclaimed. 

In youth, so goes the argument, Hawthorne was maladjusted to society 
because of an “impulse to realize as a democrat the refinements and grace 
of the aristocracy.”’ Later he went to Brook Farm because of “‘dissatisfac- 
tion with society,”’ and there he was brought into the closest personal con- 
tact with reformers and reform movements. His most active participation 
in any reform movement, however, came during the period of his consul- 
ship at Liverpool, when he strove to better the conditions of the ordinary 
seamen on board American merchant ships. Even though the novelist was 
irked by ardent reform leaders and dealt harshly with them in whatever he 
wrote, he nevertheless showed himself to be a reformer by his satire and his 
“very strictures upon philanthropy.” 

During his stay abroad he applied “what may be called the ethic of 
democracy” to his consideration of British society and came to the con- 
clusion that democratic progress in America was to shape the social future 
of Europe. Upon his return to Massachusetts he upheld the “Young Amer- 
ica,” by which is meant the “doctrine of equalitarianism,” and found that 
his own views on foreign affairs coincided with those of the chief adherents 
of this doctrine. In his later days he completely overcame his original 
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maladjustment to society and hailed democracy “‘as the paragon of societies 
for reasons of the very opportunistic, materialistic, utilitarian proclivities 
from which he had at one time retired insecurely to Brook Farm” (p. 137). 
Nevertheless, when the abolitionists became the foremost champions of 
reform in America he found them to be narrow-minded bigots; and the best 
that the Civil War could achieve for him was only to establish “some free 
territory where democracy could once and for all impregnably entrench 
itself.” 

As for the generally accepted opinion that Hawthorne’s works deal 
primarily with moral problems—that view Mr. Hall believes to be correct; 
but he insists that the moral problems are to be found wherever “the in- 
dividual’s maladjustment to society culminates in sin.’’ Maule’s curse is, 
accordingly, not a divine recompense of the variety well known to the old 
Puritans but “the moral sentence passed by society.” Donatello’s final 
behavior is the result neither of a human remorse which leads to an in- 
tellectual éclaircissement nor, as Hawthorne himself suggests, “of spiritual 
instruction,” but is the product of a “democratic faith in the individual’s 
inner control.” 

Not many students will be ready to accept Mr. Hall’s reinterpretation 
of Hawthorne, especially since it does not appear to follow logically from 
such evidence as is adduced to support it. Moreover, the arrangement of 
the materials in the book seems somewhat haphazard, and frequently Mr. 
Hall’s vocabulary is not precise. But there are a few previously unpublished 
letters of Hawthorne’s which give value to the book—and the discussion 
of the novelist’s financial concerns during the period of his consulship is 
the most adequate which has thus far appeared in print. 

CLARENCE GOHDES 
Duke University 


THE Voice oF Norway. By Halvdan Koht, and Sigmund Skard. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. x +313. $3.50. 


THE voice of Norway here speaks with two distinct, but harmonious 
tongues, that of Professor Halvdan Koht ina section entitled “Free Men Build 
Their Society,” and that of Dr. Sigmund Skard in one called “Life Unfolds 
in Literature.” Their declared objective is to show “why Norway may be 
put forward as an instance of the ideals and the realities which more than 
thirty nations have united to defend and uphold.” These ideals and realities 
they have organized around the polar phrases, “love of freedom” and 
“respect for law.” They do not pretend that these are unique to Norway, 
rather are they illustrations of what “civilization has at stake”’ in the pres- 
ent war. This statement of Norwegian idealistic accomplishment is pecul- 
iarly pertinent as an answer to the Nazi claims of representing the true 
“Nordic spirit.” These writers show with incontestable acumen that here 
is one Nordic nation whose political and cultural life is organized around 
ideals that are common to all of Western Civilization. 

The names of the authors are a sufficient guarantee that the factual 
basis of the book is adequate. One might cavil at an occasional statement, 
such as that the Constitution of 1814 was “full-fledged democracy” (p. 74), 
or that the royal veto was “formally abolished” (p. 86). But a reviewer 
would be wasting his time looking for the type of schoolboy errors that 
mar so many books on Scandinavian subjects published in this country. 
The two halves of this well-made book are interpretations, not compendia. 
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Each chapter is a rounded treatment of a period or an aspect of Norwegian 
social and literary history. Professor Koht, social historian and eminent 
leader of the labor movement, stresses the obstacles to unification which 
have had to be overcome. He shows how simultaneously individual freedom 
and social solidarity have been promoted by the successive advance to 
power of wider and wider sections of the population. He shows how the 
democracy of the state was a prerequisite to the willingness of the people 
“to conceive of the state as their natural common instrument.” Professor 
Koht’s pride over this development even leads him into occasional invidious 
comparisons with the other Scandinavian countries. He sees the logical 
trend of Norway’s history reaching its apex in a moderate state socialism, 
which is “the effort to create law in domains of life that formerly were left 
more or less to arbitrary forces” (p. 107). 

Dr. Skard, librarian, literary scholar, and poet is also keenly aware of 
social backgrounds, but the total effect of his literary analysis is not at all 
Marxistic, nor is it biographical or purely esthetic. It is rather a pilgrimage 
of Norwegian aspiration; it is the biography of the Norwegian dream. He is 
aware that in one age this dream may have been kept alive by only a few, 
in another by a whole class, and for centuries by no one at all, when the 
tradition “slept wordless or inarticulate” among the people. In his magnifi- 
cent opening chapter on the Edda he carefully blocks out its various types 
of poetic experience, from “wildness of mind”’ in the heroic lays to “ethical 
grandeur” in the Song of the High One. The method can become over- 
subtle, as when he finds in the Eddic poets a “sublime calm of under- 
standing” (p. 130) or “balance between the world and the spirit” (p. 132). 
But he succeeds in making out of each author a fresh, exciting experience, 
and his eager style bears everywhere what he calls “the eternal marks of the 
artist: complexity and sensibility.” He passes to contemplate each of the 
beacons of Norwegian literature—skalds, sagas, ballads, Holberg, Werge- 
land, and all the rest, down to the poets who only yesterday gave their 
lives and freedom that Norway might live again. By slashing away all who 
do not vividly illustrate his topic (e.g. Bojer, Olaf Bull, Wildenvey), and 
by cutting severely the burdensome apparatus of detail (sometimes a little 
too much so, for the uninitiated), he has been able to give surprisingly 
much about each. His heroes are Wergeland and Bjgrnson, who “guessed 
the secret needs, not only of the present, but of the future.” But he is no 
less acute in assessing the “balanced humanity” of Holberg, or the “moral 
revolt” of Ibsen. In the fin-de-siécle he rightly shows that the decadent 
traits were no more than surface ripples in a movement of “hopeful advance 
of new social forces.” He hardly does justice to Hamsun as a literary man, 
but in calling his philosophy “completely German”’ he is in full accord 
e.g. with the German emigré sociologist L6wenthal, who has treated Ham- 
sun as the first literary expression of authoritarian ideology in Europe. 
In the twentieth century Skard finds a literature that is largely “ ‘social’ 
without being so labeled,” and a trend that he describes as “organized in- 
dividualism” (p. 272). There was no “brown” Norwegian literature, and 
even the Communist influence ran out in an appeal to individualism. He 
finds the backbone of intra-war literature in the great historical novels 
with their “huge interplay of soil and spirit, people, landscape, and world,” 
as climaxed by Sigrid Undset and Olav Duun. In his last chapter, “The 
Hour of Trial,” he gathers into one panorama the meaning of literature to 
his people, in terms of books read, songs sung, and spirits armed to endure 
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oppression. It is this Norway, “‘unseen by the foe,” which “has struggled 
through a millenium to build a realm of decency, good will, and reason... 
the Norway where the days are still white and the nights are blue to 
memory because of the life that was lived there” (p. 295). It is through his 
emphasis on the “community of all forces of good will against those of will- 
ful evil” that we perceive the highest value of the freedom-law antithesis: 
its vast inclusiveness of all that man has found worthy of ideal aspiration. 
ErnaR HAUGEN 
University of Wisconsin 


BRIEF MENTION 


Selected Poems of Sir William Davenant (The Willow Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1943), a delightful little volume of forty-three pages, boasts 
the double function of pleasing the scholar and the lover of good printing 
and bookmaking. Professor Douglas Bush writes an appreciative prefatory 
note about Davenant’s life and non-dramatic poems and edits fourteen of 
them. His son, Mr. Geoffrey Bush, then designs the book and does the 
composition and presswork by hand. The result is eminently satisfactory 
and appealing—a pleasant tribute toa seldom-read poet-knight on the three- 
hundredth anniversary of his elevation to knighthood. 


Brice Harris 
University of Iilinois 
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WALTER GRAHAM—IN MEMORIAM 


Walter James Graham was born April 17, 1885, in Waldoboro, Maine, 
the son of the Reverend James and Emily Cox Graham. After graduating 
from Bates College he attended Columbia University, taking his M.A. 
in 1912 and his Ph.D. in 1918. Between 1912 and 1914 he taught English 
at Western Reserve University, and while at Columbia he taught for a year 
in Barnard College. After taking his Ph.D. he returned as assistant professor 
to Western Reserve, advancing to the professorship and in 1927-1928 serving 
as acting head of the English Department in Adelbert College. In 1928 he 
was called to the University of Illinois as Professor of English. Here he 
came to know Mary Whiteford, then teaching Speech in the department. 
They were married in the spring of 1931. 

At Columbia Walter Graham had developed an interest in the English 
literary periodical through his doctoral dissertation, part of which was 
published in 1921 under the title Tory Criticism in the Quarterly Review, 
1809-1853. This study led him back to the great eighteenth century line of 
periodicals and to investigations which found issue in three books. In 1926 
appeared The Beginnings of English Literary Periodicals, in 1928 The Tatler, 
Spectator and their Followers, and in 1930 English Literary Periodicals. It 
was natural that this interest should center eventually on the greatest of 
the eighteenth century periodical essayists, Joseph Addison, a writer who 
in spite of his reputation still lacked authoritative study. Accordingly 
Graham projected first, a definitive edition of Addison’s letters, and 
secondly a biography. The Letters of Joseph Addison, based upon researches 
at home and in England, appeared in 1941. The Life was partly drafted 
when death interrupted the work. 

A second interest was the Victorian period. For the English Depart- 
ment at Illinois, Graham gave two of the most popular undergraduate 
courses, in Tennyson and Browning, for which he edited two handbooks of 
readings, The Poetry of Tennyson (1930) and The Reader’s Browning (1934). 
And for the general student he performed a very useful service in editing 
an annual bibliography of books and articles dealing with the Romantic 
Movement, which was |published in the magazine called ELH from 1937 
on. But for graduate students he continued to be the departmental special- 
ist in the eighteenth century, giving the principal graduate course in that 
period and supervising many doctors’ and masters’ dissertations. 

In 1942, after the death of Professor H. S. V. Jones, Walter Grahari was 
appointed to the editorial board of the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, where he divided the field of English language and literature with 
Professor John J. Parry. For this work his uncommonly wide acquaintance 
with scholars in English, his generous expenditure of time and pains, and 
his ready cooperation with his associate editors were of great service to 
the Journal. 

Perhaps the distinguishing features of Walter Graham as a man were 
his kindly temper and his friendliness. Naturally sociable and interested 
in people, he formed a wide circle of friendship and acquaintance, both in 
this country and in England. He had a gift for meeting people and for 
holding their friendship. Through his participation in the activities of the 
Modern Language Association, through summer school professorships in 
various institutions, through visits to English and American libraries he 
established numerous and lasting relationships. Towards his academic 
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colleagues and his students he was a man of good will, an honest, unaffected, 
kindly friend. No barrier of scholarly preoccupation or professional dignity 
hedged him in from the approach of even the rawest undergraduate student. 
To his graduate students he was rather a companion in research than a 
mentor. 

His death on September 21, 1944, after an illness of only a few weeks 
came as an unprepared shock to his family and his associates. He leaves 
the memory of an honorable gentlemen, a genial friend, and a modest and 


genuine scholar. 
HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 


University of Illinois 








